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TO  THE 


S  i  a 


? 


own 
blijhment. 


F  all  the  Kings  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Your  fidajej  'ly  was 
the  firft ,  who  confirm  d 
this  Noble  Tlefign  of 
Experiments ,  by  Your 
e9  and  by  a  Tub  lie  Efla- 
An  Enterprise  equal  to 

the 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

the  mojl  renoun  d  Actions  of  the  bell 
Princes,  tor ,  to  increafe  the  towers 
of  all  Mankind ,  and  to  free  them  from 
the  bondage  oj  Errors,  is  greater  Glo¬ 
ry  than  to  enlarge  Empire,  or  to  put. 
Chains  on  the  necks  of  Conquer  V  Na¬ 
tions. 

What  Reverence  all  Antiquity  had 
for  the  Authors  of  Natural  Difcove- 
ries,  is  evident  by  the  tdivmer  jort  of 
Honor  they  conferred  on  them,  their 
Founders  of  Philofophical  Opinions 
were  only  admir’d  by  their  own  Sedls. 
their  Valiant  Men  and  Generals  did 
feldom  rife  higher  than  to  Demy- 
Gods  and  Hero's,  tut  the  Gods  they 
Wor (hipp'd  with  Temples  and  Altars, 
were  thofe  who  inf  rutted  the  World  to 
Plow,  to  Sow ,  to  Plant,  to  Spin,  to 
build  Houfes,  and  to  find  out  New 
Countries,  this  Zeal  indeed ,  by 
which  they  exprefs  d  their  Gratitude , 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

to  fuch  BenefaBors  ,  degenerated  into 
Superjlition :  yet  has  it  taught  us  , 
That  a  higher  degree  of  Repuiati- 
on  is  due  to  Difcoverers  , .  than  to 
the  Teachers  of  Speculative  Do¬ 
ctrines,  nay  even  to  Conquerors 
themf elves . 

Nor  has  the  True  God  himfelf 
omitted  to  /hew  his  value  of  Vul¬ 
gar  Arts.  In  the  whole  Hiltory  of 
the  firjl  Monarchs  of  the  JTorld, 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  Wars,  or  their  Vi¬ 
ctories  :  All  that  is  Recorded  is  this , 
’They  liv’d  fo  many  years ,  and  taught 
their  Pofterity  to  keep  Sheep,  to  till 
the  Ground,  to  plant  Vineyards,  to 
dwell  in  Tents,  to  build  Cities,  to  play 
on  the  Harp  and  Organs,  and  to  wor{ 
in  Brafs  and  Iron.  And  if  they  de- 
fervd  a  Sacred  Remembrance,  for  one 
Natural  or  Mechanical  Invention, 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

Your  Majefty  mil  certainly  obtain 
Immortal  Fame,  for  having  eft  a- 

bliJFd  a  perpetual  Succejfton  of  In¬ 
ventors. 


I  am 

* 

C  May  it  pleafe  Your  Majefty  ) 

Your  Majefty  s  moft  humble, 

and  moft  obedient 

SubjeBy  and  Servant , 


T HO,  STKJT. 


Royal  Society. 


i. 

PH  I L  0  S  0  P  H 1.  the  great  and  only  Heir 
Of  all  that  Human  Knowledge  which  has  bin 
Unforfeited  by  Mans  rebellious  Sin, 

Though  full  of  years  He  do  appear , 

£  Philvfophy ,  I  fay ,  call  it ,  //<?, 

For  whatfoe’re  the  Painters  Fancy  be. 

It  a  Male  Virtu  fee  ms  to  me  ) 

Has  fill  bin  kept  in  Nonage  till  of  late. 

Nor  manag'd or  enjoy  d his  vaft  EJl ate  : 

Three  or  four  thouf and  years  one  would  have  thought , 
To  ripenefs  and  perfection  might  have  brought 
A  Science  fo  well  bred  and  nurft. 

And  of  fuch  hopeful  parts  too  at  the  fir  ft. 

But ,  oh,  the  Guardians  and  the  Tutors  then , 

Q  Some  negligent \  andfome  ambitious  men  ) 

Would  nere  confent  to  fet  him  Free , 

Or  his  own  Natural  Powers  to  let  him  fee , 

Left  that  jhould put  an  end  to  their  Autoritie . 

'  1 1. 

That  his  own  buftnes  he  might  quite  forgit. 

They  amus'd  him  with  the  [ports  of  wanton  Wit, 

With  the  Defferts  of  Poetry  they  fed  him, 

Inftead  of  J olid  meats  P  encrea/e  his  force ; 

Inftead  of  vigorous  exercife,  they  led  him 

Into  the  pie af ant  Labyrinths  of  ever-frefh  Difcours  : 

Inftead  of  carrying  him  to  fee 
The  Riches  which  doe  hoorded  for  him  lye 

B  In 


i 


In  Natures  endlefi  Treafurie , 

They  chofe  his  Eye  to  entertain 
(  His  curious  hut  not  covetous  Eye  ) 

With  painted  Scenes ,  and  Pageants  of  the  Brain . 

Some  jew  exalted  Spirits  this  latter  Age  has  fbown , 
That  labour  d  to  affert  the  Liberty 
(  From  Guardians ,  who  were  now  Ufurpers  grown  j 
Of  this  Old  Minor  ftilly  Captiv d  Philofophy ; 

But  fwas  Rebellion  call  a  to  fight 
For  fucb  a  long  opprejfed  Right . 

Bacon  at  laft ,  a  mighty  Man ,  arofe ? 

Whom  a  wife  King  and  Nature  chofe 
Lord  Chancell  our  of  both  their  Laws ? 

And  boldly  undertook  the  injur  d  Pupils  cans . 

Ill 

Autority ,  Body  boaft. 

Though  ’twas  but  Air  condensd \  and Jlalk'd  about , 
old  Giants  more  Gigantic  Ghofty 
To  ter  rife  the  Learned  Rout 
With  the  plain  Magique  of  tru  Reafons  Lights 
He  chac  d  out  of  our  fight , 

Nor  fufferd  living  Men  to  be  mifled 

By  the  vain  jhadows  of  the  Dead :  (fled ; 

To  Graves ,  from  whence  it  rofey  the  conquer  d Phantome 
He  broke  that  Monftrous  God  which  flood 
In  midft  of  tF  Orchard ,  and  the  whole  did  claim 9 
Which  with  a  ufelefl  Sith  of  Wood \ 

And fomething  elfe  not  worth  a  namey 
(Both  vafl  for  fhew ,  yet  neither  fit 
Or  to  Defend ,  or  to  Beget ; 

Ridiculous  and fencelefs  Terrors  l )  made 
Children  and fuperjlitious  Men  afraid. 

The  Orchard's  open  nowy  and  free; 

Bacon  has  broke  that  Scar-crow  Deitie  ; 


Come 


Come,  enter ?  all  that  will, 

Behold  the  rifned  Fruity  come  gather  novo  your  Fid. 
Tet  ftilly  methinksy  we  fain  would  he 
Catching  at  the  Forbidden  TreCy 
We  would  he  like  the  Deitky 
When  Truth  and  Falfhoody  Good  and  Evil ,  we 
Without  the  Sences  aid  within  our  felves  would  fee  ; 
For  Jtis  God  only  who  can  find 
All  Nature  in  his  Mind. 

I  V. 

From  Words y  which  are  hut  Pictures  of  the  Thought \ 
(  Though  we  our  Thoughts  from  them  perverfly  drew  ) 
To  Things y  the  Minds  right  Oh  jelly  he  it  hr  ought y 
Like  foolifh  Birds  to  painted  Grapes  we  flew  ; 

He  fought  and  gather  d  for  our  ufe  the  Tru ; 

And  when  on  heaps  the  chofen  Bunches  layy 
He  prefl  them  wifely  the  Mechanic  wayy 
Till  all  their  juyce  did  in  one  Fejfeljoyny 
Ferment  into  a.  Nourijhment  Diviney 
The  thirfly  Souls  refrefhing  Wine , 

Who  to  the  life  an  exatt  Piece  would  make , 

Mufl  not  from  others  Work  a  Copy  take ; 

Noy  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandike  ; 

Much  lefl  content  himfelf  to  wake  it  like 
TF  Ideas  and  the  Images  which  ly 
In  his  own  Fancy ,  or  his  Memory . 

Noy  he  before  his  fight  mufl:  place 
The  Natural  and  Living  Face  ; 

The  real  Oh  jell  mufl  command. 

Each  Judgment  of  his  Eyey  and  Motion  of  his  Hand. 

V. 

From  thefe  and  all  long  Errors  of  the  wajy 
In  which  our  wandring  P rcedecejfors  went * 

And  like  thJ  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  (l  ray, 

B  z 


In  Defarts  but  of  f mall  extent , 

Bacon,  like  Mofes,  led  us  forth  at  laft , 

The  barren  Wildernefs  he  pa  ft , 

Did  on  the  very  Border  ft  and 
Of  the  bleft  promis'd  Land, 

And  from  the  Mountains  Top  of  his  Exalted  Wit j 
Saw  it  h  inf  elf,  and fhew  d  us  it. 

But  Life  did  never  to  one  Man  allow 
Time  to  Difcover  Worlds ,  and  Conquer  too ; 

Nor  can  fo  fhort  a  Line  fufficient  be 

To  fa  dome  the  vaft  depths  of  Natures  Sea  : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  f  admire , 

And  were  unjuft  if  we  foould  more  require 
From  his  few  years,  divided  Twist  tti  Exceft 
Of  low  Afflihlion ,  and  high  Happinefs : 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  fight  > 

That7 s  always  in  a  Triumph  or  a  Fight  t 

VI. 

From  you,  great  Champions,  we  expehl  fo  get 
Thefe  ip  act  o  us  Countries  but  difcover d yet  $ 
Countries  where  yet  inftead  of  Nature ,  we 
Her  Images  and  Idols  worfhip’ d fee  : 

Thefe  large  and  wealthy  Regions  tofubdu. 

Though  Learning  has  whole  Armies  at  command. f 
Quarter  d  about  in  every  Land, 

A  better  Troop  fhe  nere  together  drew.- 
Methinks ,  like  Gideon*  little  Band, 

God  with  Defign  has  pickt  out  you, 

T o  do  thefe  noble  Wonders  by  a  Few  : 

When  the  whole  Hoft  he  faw.  They  are  Qfaid  he  ) 
Too  many  to  OTecome  for  Me; 

And  now  he  chufes  out  his  Men , 

Much  in  the  way  that  he  did  then  : 

Not  thafe  many  whom  he  found 


Idely  extended  on  the  ground, \ 

To  drink  with  their  dejeCled  head 
The  Stream  juft  fo  as  ly  their  Mouths  it  fled  r 
No,  hut  thofe  Few  who  took  the  Waters  up 5 
And  made  of  their  laborious  Hands  the  Cup. 

VII. 

Thus  you  prepar'd ;  and  in  the  glorious  Fight 
Their  wondrous  pattern  too  you  take  : 

Their  old  and  empty  f  itch ers  fir ft  they  brake , 

And  with  their  Hands  then  lifted  up  the  Light * 
Io  /  Sound  too  the  Trumpets  here  ! 

Already  your  victorious  Lights  appear  ; 

New  Scenes  of  Heaven  already  we  efpy. 

And  Crowds  of  golden  Worlds  on  high ; 

Which  from  the  fpacious  Plains  of  Earth  and  Sea$ 
Could  never  yet  difcover  d  be 
By  Sailers  or  Chaldean s*  watchful  Eye. 

Natures  great  Works  no  di fiance  can  cbfcure , 

No  fmalnefs  her  near  ObjeCts  can  fecure. 

T?  have  taught  the  curious  Sight  to  prefs 
Into  the  private  ft  recefs 
Of  her  imperceptible  Littlenefs. 

She  with  much  ftranger  Art  than  his  who  put 
All  th '  Iliads  in  a  Nut, 

The  numerous  work  of  Life  does  into  Atomes  /hut. 

T’  have  learned  to  Read  her  fmalleft  Hand, 

And  well  begun  her  deepeft  Senfe  to  Underftand 1 

VIII. 

Mif chief  and  tru  Di/honour  fall  on  thofe 
Who  would  to  laughter  or  to  fcorn  expofe 
So  Virtuous  and  fo  Noble  a  Defign, 

So  Human  for  its  Ufe ,  for  Knowledge  fo  Divine . 
The  things  which  thefe  proud  men  defpife ,  and  call 
Impertinent ,  and  vain,  and  fmalf 


Thofe  fmallefl  things  of  Mature  let  me  kmwy 
Rather  than  all  their  great  eft  Allions  Doe . 

Whoever  would  DepojedTruth  advance 
Into  the  Throne  ufurf d from  it, 

Mufi  feel  at  Jirfl  the  Blows  of  Ignorance , 

And  the  Jharp  Points  of  Envious  Wit . 

So  when  by  various  turns  of  the  Celefiiat Dance, 

In  many  thoufand  years 
A  Star ,  fo  long  unknown ,  appears, 

Though  Heaven  it  felf  more  beauteous  by  it  grow, 

It  troubles  and  alarms  the  World  below 

Does  to  the  Wife  a  Star ,  to  Fools  a  Meteor  Jhow, 

IX. 

With  Courage  and  Succefi  you  the  bold  work  begin  ; 

Tour  Cradle  has  not  Idle  bin : 

None  ere  but  Hercules  and  you  could  be 
At  five  years  Age  worthy  a  Hiflory. 

And  ne  re  did  Fortune  better  yet 
Tti  Hiflorian  to  the  Story  fit : 

As  you  from  all  Old  Errors  free 
And  purge  the  Body  of  Philofophy ; 

So  from  all  Modern  Folies  He 
Flos  vindicated  Eloquence  and  Wit . 

His  candid  Stile  like  a  clean  Stream  does  flide , 

And  his  bright  Fancy  all  the  way 
Does  like  the  Sun-  fhine  in  it  play ; 

It  does  like  Thames,  the  left  of  Rivers,  glide f 
Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  overturn 
But  gently  pour  the  Cryflal  Urn , 

And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  Current  g  uide* 
T*  has  all  the  Beauties  Nature  can  impart , 

And  all  the  comely  Drefs  without  the  paint  of  Art. 


A.  C  O  W  LEY. 


A  N 

Advertiiement  to  the  Reader. 

TH.  E  trader  is  intreated  to  take  notice ,  That 
much  of  this  Difcourfe  ivas  Written  and 
< Printed  aboVe  two  years  before  the  reft  :  For  this 
caufe,  in  the  Firfe  and  Second  Books,  he  may  chance 
to  find  fome  Expreffions  that  by  re  of  on  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  time  may  feem  not  well  to  agree  with  the 
lajl :  But  thofe  having  pafl  d  the  Brefi  fo  long 
ago,  were  out  of  my  power  of  changing  them  5  and 
therefore  1  will  refer  it  to  his  kindnefi,  to  do  it  for 
me. 

Imufi  alfo  acquaint  him,  That  in  the  Title  of 
my  Book.  1  have  taken  a  liberty,  which  may  be  liable 
to  exception  :  I  have  calf  d  it  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Society  5  whereas  the  Eirfl  Bart  wholly 
Treats  of  the  fate  of  the  Ancient  Philofophy  3 
and  the  Third  chiefly  contains  a  Defence  and  Re¬ 
commendation  of  Experimental  Knowledge  in 

General : 


General :  So  that  it  is  only  the  Second  Bool [  that 
peculiarly  defcribes  their  Undertaking.  But  for 
my  excufe  1  may  allege  the  Example  of  many  of 
the  Ancients,  who  have  often  from  the  principal 
Bart  of  their  Works  given  Title  to  all  the  reft :  In 
their  imitation ,  though  this  Bool^does  Treat  of  ma¬ 
ny  Sub  jells  that  are  not  Hiftorical,  yet  I  have  pre- 
fum’d  to  name  the  whole  a  Hiftory,  becauje  that 
was  the  main  end  of  my  Dejign. 

The  Style  perhaps  in  which  it  is  written ,  is  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  contentious  than  becomes  that  purity 
and  fhortnejs  which  are  the  chief  Beauties  of  Hifto¬ 
rical  Writings  :  But  the  blame  of  this  ought  not  fo 
much  to  be  laid  upon  me ,  as  upon  the  Detractors  of 
fo  noble  an  Injlitution  :  For  their  Objections  and 
Cavils  again  ft  it ,  did  make  it  neceffary  for  me  to 
write  of  it,  not  altogether  in  the  way  of  a  plain 
Hiftory,  but  fometimes  of  an  Apology. 


THE 


t 


THE 


O  R  Y 


OF  THE 


Institution,  Tefign,  and  Trogre/s, 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  SOCIETY 

O  F 

LONDON. 

For  the  Advancement  of  Experimental 

Philofophy. 


the  FIRST  PAR  T. 


Shall  here  prefen t  to  the 
World  ^  an  Account  of  the' 
Firjl  Inftitution  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  of  the  Progrefi , 
which  they  have  already 
made :  In  hope  ,  that  this 
Learned  and  Inquifitive  Age? 
will  either  think  their  Indea- 
vours ,  worthy  of  its  Ajtjl* 
ance  ;  or  elfe  will  be  thereby  provok’d,  to  attempt 
feme  greater  Enterprise  (  if  any  fueh  can  be  found 

A  out 


Sed.  I. 

The  Preface 9 
and  Defign 
of  this  Dif- 
courfe . 
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The  HI  ST  0  of  the 

out)  for  the  Benefit  of  humane  life,  by  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Real  Knowledge. 

Perhaps  this  Task,  which  I  have  propos’d  to  my 
Ifelf,  will  incurr  the  Cenfure  of  many  Judicious  Men, 
who  may  think  it  an  over-hafly,  and  prefumptuous 
Attempt :  and  may  object  to  me,  that  the  Hijlory 
of  an  Aflembly  which  begins  with  fo  great  expe¬ 
ctations,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  publique 
fo  foon  ;  till  We  could  have  produced  very  many 
confiderable  Experiments ,  which  they  had  try’d, 
and  fo  have  given  undeniable  Proofs,  of  the  ule- 
fulnels  of  their  undertaking. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  can  plead  for  my  felf,  that 
what  I  am  here  to  fay,  will  be  far  from  preventing 
the  labours  of  others  in  adorning  fo  worthy  a  Sub¬ 
ject  :  and  is  premis’d  upon  no  other  account,  then 
as  the  noblelt  Buildings  are  firll  wont  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  a  few  Shadows ,  or  fmall  Models  :  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  Chief  Stru¬ 
cture  it  felf,  but  onely  to  fliew  in  little,  by  what 
Materials ,  with  what  Charge,  and  by  how  many. 
Hands,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  rais’d.  Although 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  performance  of  this  work, 
with  much  left  deliberation,  and  ability,  then  the 
weightinefi  of  it  requires:  yet,  I  trull,  that  the 
Greatnefi  of  the  Defign  it  felf,  on  which  I  am  to  (peak, 
and  the  zeal  which  I  have  for  the  Honour  of  our 
Nation,  which  have  been  the  chief  reafons,  that 
have  mov’d  me  to  this  confidence  of  writing,  will 
lerve  to  make  lomething  for  my  Excufe,  For  what 
greater  matter  can  any  man  defire,  about  which  to 
employ  his  thoughts,  then  the  Beginnings  of  an  II- 
lujlrious  Company,  which  has  already  laid  fuch  ex¬ 
cellent  Foundations  of  fo  much  good  to  Mankind  > 

'  ‘  '  Or, 
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(ffOYAL  SOCIETY. 

Or,  what  can  be  more  delightful  for  an  Englifhman 
to  conftder,  then  that  notwithflanding  all  the  late 
miferies  of  his  Country ;  it  has  been  able  in  a  (hort 
time  fo  well  to  recover  it  felf :  as  not  onely  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  perfection  of  its  former  Civility,  and 
Learning,  but  alfo  to  let  on  foot,  a  new  way  of  im¬ 
provement  of  Arts,  as  Great  and  as  Beneficial  f  to 
fay  no  more)  as  any  the  wittieft  or  the  happieil  Age 
has  ever  invented  ? 

But  befides  this,  I  can  alfo  add,  in  my  Defence, 
that  though  the  Society,  of  which  I  am  to  write,  is 
not  yet  four  years  old,  and  has  been  of  necefiity 
hitherto  chiefly  taken  up,  about  Preparatory  Affairs : 
yet  even  in  this  time,  they  have  not  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  their  principal  End ;  but  have  had  Succefs, 
in  the  tryal  of  many  remarkable  things  ;  of  which 
I  doubt  not,  but  I  (hall  be  able,  as  I  pafs  along,  to 
give  inftances  enough  to  fatisfie  the  curiofity  of  all 
fiber  Inquirers  into  Truth.  And  in  fhort,  if  for  no 
other  end,  yet  certainly  for  this,  A  Relation  of 
their  Firft  Original  ought  to  be  expos’d  to  the  view 
of  Men :  that  by  laying  down,  on  what  courfe  of 
Difcovery  they  intend  to  proceed,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Society,  may  be  more  folemnly  engag’d,  to 
proficute  the  fame.  For  now  they  will  not  be  able, 
handfomely  to  draw  back,  and  to  forfake  fuch  ho¬ 
nourable  Intentions;  when  the  World  (hall  have 
taken  notice,  that  fo  many  prudent  men  have  gone 
fo  farr,  in  a  bufinefs  of  this  Univerfal  Importance, 
and  have  given  fuch  undoubted  Pledges,  of  many 
admirable  Inventions  to  follow. 


I  (hall  therefore  divide  my  Difcourfe  into  thefe 
three  general  Heads. 

A  The 
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The  Firjl  Ihall  give  a  Ihort  view  of  the  Ant  lent. 
and  Modern  Philolbphy ;  and  of  the  mod  Famous 
Attempts,  that  have  been  made  for  its  Advance - 
went :  that  by  obferving  wherein  others  have  ex- 
cell'd ,  and  wherein  they  have  been  thought  to  fail, 
we  may  the  better  (hew,  what  is  to  be  expected] 
from  thefe  new  Undertakers  ;  and  what  mov’d 
them  ,  to  enter  upon  a  way  of  Inquiry  ,  different 
from  that,  on  which  the  former  have  proceeded. 

The  Second  Ihall  confift  of  the  Narrative  it  felf : 
and  out  of  their  Regifters,  and  Journals ,  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  perufe,  Ihall  relate  the  firft 
Occafions  of  their  Meetings,  the  Incouragement, 
and  Patronage,  which  they  have  receiv’d  ;  their 
Patent ,  their  Statutes ,  the  whole  order  and  Scheme 
of  their  Defign ,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  third  Ihall  try,  to  afiert  the  advantage  and 
Innocence  of  this  work,  in  relpedl  of  all  Profefftons 
and  efpecially  of  Religion ;  and  how  proper,  above 
others,  it  is,  for  the  prefent  temper  of  the  Age  where¬ 
in  we  live. 

On  the  Firft  and  Laft  of  thefe  Particulars,  it  is 
not  needful  that  I  Ihould  long  infift :  becaufe  fe- 
veral  Great  Men  have  already  fo  much  prevented 
me  about  them  ,•  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  can 
be  fpoken,  in  which  I  Ihall  not  almoft  tread  in  their 
very  Footfteps.  But  yet  it  is  requifite,  that  fome- 
thing  be  here  faid  to  that  purpofe,  though  it  be 
only  in  Repetition :  becaufe  I  perceive,  that  there 
is  flill  much  prejudice  remaining  on  many  mens 
minds,  towards  any  new  Difcoveries  in  Natural 
Ihings.  This  I  Ihall  try  to  remove,  not  that  I 
imagine,  that  thole  Realons  can  have  any  great  ef- 
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fed  in  my  weak  hands ,  which  were  not  able  fully  to 
prevail,  when  they  were  inforc’d  by  the  Eloquence 
of  thofe  Excellent  Men ,  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  this  Argument :  But  I  rather  truft  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Age  it  felf,  wherein  I  write  ,*  which  (if  I 
miftake  not )  is  farr  more  prepar’d  to  be  pervaded 
to  promote  fuch  Studies,  then  any  other  time  that 
has  gone  before  us. 

And  fir  ft,  let  us  obferve  the  Pradtice  of  the  beft,  Seel  III. 
and  the  civileft  Nations,  amongftth zAntients;  and  The  Pbilofi- 
a  little  trace  out  the  courfe  which  they  followed,  to  phy  of  th& 
inrich  their  Countries,  by  the  introducing  of  Forein  Eajt. 

Arts,  or  a  fearching  into  New. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  universal  Teflimony  of 
HiStory*  that  all  Learning  and  Civility  were  deriv'd 
down  to  us,  from  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  World. 

There  it  was,  that  Mankind  arofe  :  and  there  they 
firft  difeovered  the  wayes  of  Jiving,  with  fafety, 
convenience  and  delight.  It  is  but  juft,  that  we- 
ftiould  attribute  the  original  of  Aftroncmy ,  Geometry , 

Government ,  and  many  forts  of  Manufactures,  which 
we  now  enjoy,  to  the  Affyrians ,  the  Chaldeans ,  and 
Egyptians .  And  as  to  them  we  owe  the  Invention 
fo  from  them  proceeded  the  firft  Corruption  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  their  Wife  men, 
to.  wrap  up  their  Obfervations  on  Nature,  and  the 
Manners  of  Men,  in  the  dark  Shadows  of  Hierogly- 
phicks ;  and  to  conceal  them,  as  (acred  Myfieries ,  from 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  vulgar.  This  was  a  fore 
way  to  beget  a  Reverence  in  the  Peoples  Hearts  to¬ 
wards  themfelv.es :  but  not  to  advance  the  true  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Nature.  That  (lands  not  in  need  of  fuch 
Artifices  to  uphold  its  credit :  but  is  then  mod  likely 
<  ’  to* 
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to  thrive,  when  the  minds,  and  labours  of  men  of 
all  Conditions,  are  join’d  to  promote  it,  and  when 
it  becomes  the  care  of  united  Nations, 

Into  the  Eafl,  the  firft  Inquifitive  Men  amongft  the 
Grecians  traveled :  By  what  they  obferved  there, 
they  ripened  their  own  imperfed  Conceptions,  and 
fo  return’d  to  teach  them  at  home.  And  that  they 
might  the  better  infinuate  their  opinions  into  their 
hearers  minds,  they  let  them  off  with  the  mixture 
of  Fables ,  and  the  ornaments  of  Fancy.  Hence  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  the  firft  Mafters  of  knowledge 
amongft  them,  were  as  well  Poets,  as  Philofophers ; 
For  Orpheus ,  Linus ,  Mufteus ,  and  Homer ,  firft  foftned 
mens  natural  rudenefs,  and  by  the  charms  of  their 
Numbers,  allur’d  them  to  be  inftruded  by  the  fe- 
verer  Do&rines,  of  Solon,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras. 
This  was  a  courfe,  that  was  ufeful  at  firft,  when  men 
were  to  be  delightfully  deceiv’d  to  their  own  good  : 
But  perhaps  it  left  fome  ill  influence,  on  the  whole 
Philofophy  of  their  Succeflors  ;  and  gave  the  Greci¬ 
ans  occafion  ever  after  of  exercifing  their  wit,  and 
their  imagination,  about  the  works  of  Nature,  more 
then  was  confiftent  with  a  -fincere  Inquiry  into 
them. 

Sed.  IV.  When  the  fabulous  Age  was  paft :  Philofophy  took 

The  Philo-  a  'ittle  more  courage ;  and  ventured  more  to  relye 
Sophy  of  upon  its  own  ftrength,  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Greece .  Poetry.  Now  they  began  to  gather  into  Aftemblies, 
and  to  increafe  their  intereft  :  and,  according  to 
the  different  temper  of  the  Grecians,  from  the  Eajl. 
ern  Nations ;  fo  were  their  Arts  propagated  in  a 
different  way  from  theirs.  The  Greeks,  being  of  a 
vigorous,  and  adive  humour,  eftablilh’t  their  Philo¬ 
fophy, 
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fophy,  in  the  Walks,  and  Porches ,  and  Gardens ,  and 
fuch  publick  places  about  their  Cities  :  whereas  the 
Graver,  and  more  referv’d  ^Egyptians,  had  confin’d 
it  to  their  Temples , 

In  Greece ,  the  mod  confiderable  Q  and  indeed 
almofl  the  onely  fuccefsful )  Tryals,  that  were  made 
in  this  way,  were  at  Athens.  The  wit  of  whole  Inha¬ 
bitants,  was  (’tis  true)  admirably  fit,  for  the  redu¬ 
cing  of  Philofophy  into  Method ,  and  for  the  adorn-* 
ing  of  it  with  the  noblefl  words;  when  once  it  had 
been  before  compleated  in  its  fubftance  :  But  yet 
their  Genius  was  not  fo  well  made,  for  the  under¬ 
going  of  the  firfl:  drudgery  and  harden  of  0hjervation9 
which  is  needful  for  the  Beginning  of  Co  difficult  a 
work.  This  will  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  they 
were  the  Mailers  of  the  Arts  of  Speaking,  to  all  their 
Neighbours :  and  fo  might  well  be  inclin’d,  rather 
to  choofe  fuch  opinions  of  Nature,  which  they  might 
mod  elegantly  expreft;  then  fuch,  which  were  more 
ufeful,  but  could  not  fo  well  be  illuftrated  by  the 
ornaments  of  Speech.  Befides  this,  their  City  was 
the  General  Schole ,  and  Seat  of  Education :  and 
therefore  the  Epitome’s  of  knowledge  befl  ferved 
their  turn,  to  make  their  Scholars,  in  a  Short  time, 
finiffi  the  courfe  of  their  Studies,  and  go  home  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  belief  of  their  own  Proficience,  and 
their  Teachers  Wifdom.  They  were  alfo  common¬ 
ly  Q  as  mod  of  the  other  Grecians  )  men  of  hot,  ear¬ 
ned,  and  hafty  minds :  and  fo  lov’d  rather  to  make 
fudden  Conclusions,  and  to  convince  their  hearers 
by  argument ;  then  to  delay  long,  before  they  fixt 
their  judgments;  or  to  attend  with  fufficient  pati¬ 
ence  the  labour  of  Experiments.  But  to  fay  no  more, 
they  had  but  a  narrow  Territory  ;  and  the  condi ti- 
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on  of  thofe  times,  would  not  allow  a  very  large 
commerce,  with  forein  Nations :  they  were  much 
exercis'd  in  the  civil  Affairs  of  their  Country  :  they 
had  aim  oft  a  perpetual  War,  at  home,  or  abroad : 
which  kinds  of  bufie,  and  adive  life,  breed  men  up 
indeed  for  great  Employments  :  but  not  fo  well  for 
the  diligent,  private,  and  fevere  examination  of 
thofe  little  and  almoft  infinite  Curiofities,  on  which 
the  true  Philofophy  mu  ft  be  founded. 

Sed.  V.  In  that  City  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  Nature 
The  Original  had  its  Original,  before  either  that  of  Difcourfe ,  or 
of  the  Phi -  of  humane  Actions :  but  it  was  quickly  forc’d  to 
lofophical  give  way  to  them  Both.  For  it  w*as  not  yet  come 

Setls*  to  a  fufficient  ripenefs,  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  And 

he,  by  the  authority  of  his  admirable  wit,  made  all 
parts  of  Philofophy  to  be  taken  off  from  a  conditi¬ 
on  of  encreafing  much  farther,  that  they  might  be 
immediately  ferviceable  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
the  ufes  of  life.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  men,  that 
began  to  draw  into  fbme  order,  the  confus’d,  and 
oblcure  imaginations,  of  thofe  that  wrent  before  him  : 
and  to  make  way  for  the  compofing  of  Arts,  out  of 
their  fcattered  Obfervations.  All  thefe  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  the  vaftnefs  of  his  Soul  comprehended  in  his 
cafual  Deputations :  but  after  his  death  they  wrere 
divided  amongft  his  Followers,  according  to  their 
feveral  inclinations,  From  him  moft  oi  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Sefts  defcended  :  and  though  every  one 
of  them  had  its  different  principles,  and  rendez- 
voufes  :  yet  they  all  laid  claim  to  this  one  common 
title  of  being  his  Difciples .  By  this  means,  there 
was  a  moft  fpecious  appearance  of  the  increafe  of 
Learning  ;  all  places  were  fill’d  with  Philofbphical 
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Difputes  :  controverfies  were  rais’d :  Factions  were 
made  :  many  fubtilties  of  confuting,  and  defending, 
were  invented  :  but  fa  indeed  of  joyning  all  their 
ftrength  to  overcome  the  fecrets  of  Nature  (  all 
which  would  have  been  little  enough,  though  never 
fo  wifely  manag'd  )  they  onely  did  that,  which  has 
undone  many  flich  great  attempts,  before  they  had 
yet  fully  conquer'd  her;  they  fell  into  an  open 
diffenfon,  to  which  of  them,  her  fpoyls  did  be¬ 
long, 

rTis  true,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  few  men  did  con¬ 
tinue  an  earned,  and  laborious  purfuit,  after  Natu* 
ral  caufes ,  and  effects:  and  took  that  courfe,  which, 
if  it  had  met  with  as  much  incouragement,  as  the 
others  had,  would  without  queftion  have  produc’d 
extraordinary  things.  But  thefe  Philofbphers,  dig¬ 
ging  deep,  out  of  the  fight  of  men  ;  and  ftudying 
more,  how  to  conceive  things  aright ,  then  how  to fet 
off]  and  perfuade  their  conceptions,  to  others;  were 
quickly  almoft  quite  overwhelm'd,  by  the  more 
plaufible  and  Talkative  Sedts. 

This  wras  the  fuccefs  of  that  Famous  Age  of  the  Sed.  VI. 
Grecian  Learning,  in  refpedt  of  Natural  knowledge.  e  Rhilofo- 
They  flay’d  not  ior  an  information  fufficientfor  fuch  phy  amongfi 
a  noble  Enterprife  :  They  would  not  buffer  their  po»  the  Romans , 
fterity,  to  have  any  fhare  with  them,  in  the  honor 
of  performing  it  :  But  too  fuddenly,  for  prefect 
ufe,  they  clap'd  up  an  entire  Building  of  Sciences  : 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder’d,  if  the  ha  fly 
Fabrick ,  which  they  rais'd,  did  not  confifl  of  the 
belt  materials. 

■  But  at  laft  with  their  Empire,  their  Arts  alfb  were 
tranfporied  to  Rome :  the  great  fpirit  of  their  Law- 
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givers,  and  Philolophers,  in  courle  of  time,  dege¬ 
nerating  into  Rhetoricians,  and  wandring  Teachers 
of  the  opinions,  of  their  private  Se&s.  Amongft 
the  Romans,  th'e  ftudies  of  Nature  met  with  little, 
or  no  entertainment.  They  fcarce  ever  dream’t  of 
any  other  way  of  Philofophy,  then  only  juft  redu¬ 
cing  into  New  Method,  and  eloquently  tranflating 
into  their  own  Language,  the  Doctrines,  which  they 
had  receiv’d  from  the  Greeks.  And  it  was  a  long 
time  too,  before  even  that  could  obtain  any  counte¬ 
nance  amongft  them.  For,  in  the  firft  warlick  and 
bufie  Ages  of  that  State,  they  onely  apply’d  them- 
lelves  to  a  feverity  of  Moral  vertue ;  indeavor  d  af¬ 
ter  no  other  skill,  then  that  of  the  Cuftomes,  and 
Laws  of  their  Country,  the  Ceremonies  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Arts  of  Government:  efteeming  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  came  out  of  Greece,  as  an  outlandilh 
falhion,  which  would  corrupt  the  manners  of  their 
Youth ;  and  allure  them,  from  that  ftridtnefs  of  Di- 
fcipline,  and  Integrity  of  Life,  by  which  they  had 
inlarg’d  the  Bounds  of  their  Common- wealth.  Till 
at  length  their  power  being  increas’d,  and  their  minds 
a  little  foftned  by  the  Greatnefs  of  their  commands, 
and  having  tailed  of  the  pleafures  of  the  Eaft ;  they 
were  content  too,  by  degrees,  to  admit  their  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  And  yet  all  the  ule,  that  they  made  of  it 
at  laft,  was  onely,  either  that  they  might  thereby 
make  their  fpeech  more  plentiful ;  or  elfe,that  when 
they  were  at  leilure  from  Civil  affairs,  they  might 
have  that  as  a  companion,  and  comfort  of  their  Re- 
Se&.VII.  tirements. 

The  Philo¬ 
logy  of  the  This  was  the  condition  of  Philofophy,  when  the 

Primitive  Chriftian  Religion  came  into  the  World.  That  main- 
Church »  tain’d 
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tain’d  it  felf  in  its  firft  Age,  by  the  innocence,  and 
miracles,  and  fuff’ringsof  its  Founder,  and  his  Apo- 
ftles.  But  after  their  Deaths,  when  Chriftianity  be¬ 
gan  to  fpread  into  the  farthefl  Nations,  and  when 
the  power  of  working  wonders  had  ceas’d  :  it  was 
thought  necefiary,  for  its  increafe,  that  its  profefTors 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  it,  againfl  the  fiibtilties  of 
the  Heathens ;  by  thole  fame  ways  of  arguing,  which 
were  then  in  ufe,  among  the  Heathen  Philosophers. 
It  was  therefore  on  this  account,  that  the  Fathers, 
and  chief  Doctors  of  our  Church,  apply’d  them- 
felves  to  the  Peripatetick,  and  Platonick  SeCts :  But 
chiefly  to  the  Platonick:  Becaufe  that  feem’d  to 
lpeak  plainer  about  the  Divine  Nature;  and  alfb, 
becaufe  the  fweetnefs,  and  powerfulnefs  of  Plato’s 
Writings,  did  ferve  as  well  to  make  them  popular 
fpeakers,  as  difputers.  Having  thus  provided  them- 
felves  againfl  their  adverfaries,  they  eafily  got  the 
vi&ory  over  them :  and  though  the  Idolatrous  Gen¬ 
tiles  had  kept  the  inflruments  of  difputing,  in  their 
own  hands,  fo  many  hundred  years ;  yet  they  foon 
convinc’d  them,  of  the  ridiculoufhefs  of  their  wor- 
fhips,  and  the  purity,  and  reafonablenefs  of  ours. 

But  now  the  Chriflians  having  had  fo  good  fuc- 
cefs,  againfl  the  Religions  of  the  Heathens,  by  their 
own  weapons ;  inflead  of  laying  them  down  when 
they  had  done,  unfortunately  fell  to  manage  them 
one  againfl  another.  So  many  fubtile  brains  having 
been  fet  on  work ,  and  wrarm’d  againfl  a  Forein 
enemy:  When  that  was  over,  and  they  had  nothing 
elfe  to  do  (like  an  Army  that  returns  victorious,  and 
is  not  prefently  disbanded)  they  began  to  fpoyl,  and 
quarrel  amongfl  themfelves.  Hence  that  Religion, 
which  at  firft  appear’d  fo  innocent ,  and  peaceable, 
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and  fitted  for  the  benefit  of  humane  Society  ;  v,  hich 
confifled  in  the  plain,  and  diredt  Rules,  of  good  Life, 
and  Charity,  and  the  Belief  in  a  redemption  by  one 
Savior,  was  miferably  divided  into  a  thoufand  intri¬ 
cate  queftions,  which  neither  advance  true  Piety,  nor 
good  manners.  Hence  arofc  all  the  Herefies  of  thofe 
times.  Again!!  thefe,  befides  the  force  of  Difputa- 
tion,  the  Church  obtain’d  the  Arm  of  the  Civil  Magi- 
ftrate  :  and  fo  at  laft  by  the  help  of  many  General 
Councils,  got  them  extinguifh’d,  V  if  I  may  fay  they 
were  extinguilh’d,  feeing  in  this  age  wherein  we  live, 
we  have  feen  moil  of  them  unhappily  reviv’d.)  But 
ftill  by  this  means, there  was  no  knowledge  in  requeft, 
but  the  Difputative  Philofophy.  For  while  things  were 
in  thispoflure,  and  fo  many  great  Wits  in  gag’d  in  the 
heats  of  controverfie :  it  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that 
they  Ihould  look  out  for  farther  a  fii  fiance,  then  the 
Arts, which  were  already  prepar’d, -or  that  they  Ihould 
make  any  confiderable  indeavours,  about  new  inven¬ 
tions,  and  the  tedious  tryal  of  Experiments.  Nor  can 
we  much  blame  them  for  it :  feeing  in  a  time  of  War, 
every  man  will  rather  fnatch  up  that  armor  which  he 
finds  ready  made,  then  flay  till  men  go  to  t  he  Mine, 
and  digge  out  new  Ore,  and  refine,  and  harden  it  a 
better  way  ;  in  hope  to  have  his  weapons  of  a 
ffronger,  and  nobler  Metal  at  laft. 

Nor  was  that  Age  unfit  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  on¬ 
ly  on  the  account  of  thefe  Warrs  of  the  Tongue  : 
But  alfo  by  reafon  of  the  miferable  diflempers  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  World,  about  that  time :  which 
were  chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  Roman  Armies  usur¬ 
ping  the  Right  of  choofing  Emperors,  and  by  the 
invafions  of  Barbarous  Nations,  which  overwhelm’d 
the  greatefl  part  of  Europe.  Amidft  thefe  dift rations, 

it 
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it  was  impoffible  for  any  thing  of  this  Nature  to- 
have  profper’d  :  and  in  fo  vaft  an  inundation  of  ig¬ 
norance, which  carry' ’d  away  with  it  the  very  grown 
and  aged  Trees  themfelves  (Thofe  parts  of  Learning 
which  had  taken  root,fo  many  Generations  pail)  it 
would  have  been  in  vain,  to  have  committed  any 
new  plants  to  the  ground.  Such  (Indies  as  thefe,  as 
they  mult  receive  incouragement  from  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Authority,  fo  they  muft  come  up  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  time,  when  mens  minds  are  at  eafe,  and  their, 
imaginations  not  difturb’d,  with  the  cares  of  pre¬ 
ying  their  Lives,  and  Fortunes. 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  matter  of  Fad :  Fla-  Seri.  VIIIF 
ving  left  that  difmal  Bloody  Age,  we  come  into  a  The  Philofc- 
Courfe  of  Time,  which  was  indeed  far  quieter  :  phj  under 
But  it  was  like  the  quiet  of  the  night, which  is  dark  the  Church  ■■ 
withall.  The  Bifhopsof  Rome  taking  the  opportu-  of  Rome. 
nity  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  vvreft- 
eft  from  it  fb  many  priviledges,  as  did  at  laft  wholly 
deftroy  it :  and  while  it  was  gafping  for  life,  forc'd 
it  to  make  what  Will,  and  Teftament  they  pleas’d. 

Being  thus  eftabliflfd,and  making  Rome^whoih  name 
was  Bill  venerable,  the  Seat  of  their  Dominion, 
they  fb on  obtain’d  a  Supremacy  over  the  Weftera 
World.  Under  them  for  a  long  (pace  together  men 
lay  in  a  profound  deep.  Of  the  Univerfal  igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  times  ,*  let  it  fuffice  to  take  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Malmshury ,  one  of  our  antient 
Rnglijh  Hiftorians,  who  fays.  That  even  amongft  the 
Priefts  themfelves,  he  was  a  Miracle  that  could  mi- 
derftand  Latin.  Thus  they  continued  ,*  till  at  laft, 
that  Church  adopted,  and  cherifh’d/ome  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetick  opinions, which  the  moft  ingenious  of  the 
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Moncks,  in  their  folitary,  and  idle  courfe  of  life,  had 
lighted  upon.  This  Sed  was  excellently  well  made 
for  their  turn.  For  by  hovering  fo  much,  in  gene- 
all  Terms,  and  Notions,  it  amus'd  mens  minds,  in 
things  that  had  not  much  difficulty :  and  fo  the  Laity 
being  kept  blind,  were  forc'd  in  all  things  to  depend 
on  the  Lips  of  the  Roman  Clergy .  From  that  time, 
even  down  to  the  Reformation ,  the  Gentlemen  of  all 
thefe  Countries,  imploying  themlelves,  chiefly  in 
arms,  and  adventures  abroad  :  and  the  Books  of  the 
Antients ,  being  either  deftroy’d  by  the  Goths,  and 
VandaUs  ;  or  thofe  which  efcap’d  their  fury,  lying 
cover’d  with  dull  in  the  Libraries  of  Monajleries  : 
few  or  none  regarded  any  of  the  Arts  of  Wit,  and 
Reafcn,  befides  the  Church -men. 

This, I  will  take  the  boldnefsto{ay,mufl  needs  be 
very  injurious  to  the  increafe  of  General  Learning. 
For  though  I  fliall  juftly  affirm, to  the  honour  of  that 
Sacred  Profejfion ,  that  all  knowledge  has  been  more 
learch’d  into,  and  promoted  by  them,  then  by  any 
other  order  of  men,  even  from  the  Egyptians  times, 
(whole  Priefts  in  good  part  invented,  or  at  lead  pre- 
ferv’d,  the  Learning  of  the  Eaft)  down  to  our  pre- 
fent  Age:  yet  I  mull  alfo  add,  that  whenever  all 
theftudious  fpirits  of  a  Nation,  have  been  reduc’d 
within  the  Temples  walls,  that  time  is  naturally  ly- 
able  to  this  danger,  of  having  its  Genius  more  in¬ 
tent,  on  the  different  Opinions  in  Religion ,  and  the 
Rites  of  Worfhip,  then  on  the  increafe  of  any  other 
Science.  Of  this  I  fliall  give  two  inftances  :  one, 
from  the  Antients  :  the  other,  from  our  felves. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  an.  ongfl  the  Jews ,  all  the  men 
of  Letters  {till  appiy’d  themlelves  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  their  Law  ;  that  being  the  publick  way 
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of  preferment,  to  the  higheft  places  of  Judicature 
and  Authority  in  the  State.  For  that  many  Fraterni¬ 
ties  were  eredted,  and  (as  I  may  call  them)  Judaical 
MonajVries  conftituted.  Hence  came  all  the  inter¬ 
pretations  on  the  Writings  of  their  Great  Law  giver: 
which  atlafl  grew  fo  numerous, and  various  amongft 
^therrifelves,  that  Chrift ,  when  he  came,  could  hard¬ 
ly  find  any  thing  of  Mofes  his  mind \  in  all  they  had 
writ:  But  perform’d  more  himfeif  towards  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Law ,  in  two  Chapters ,  then  they  had 
done  in  all  their  infinite  Volumes.  But  while  they 
were  fo  exceffively  bufie,  about  fuch  forts  of  con¬ 
templations,  the  other  parts  of  Learning  were  neg- 
ledted  :  Little  or  no  footfieps  of  Philofophy  remain¬ 
ing  amongfl;  them,  except  only  the  memory  of  that 
Hiftory  of  Plants ,  which  was  not  written  by  any  of 
Aarons  family,  but  by  their  wifejl  King . 

But  my  other  infiance  comes  neerer  home,  and  it  Sedi  IX. 
is  of  the  Schole-men .  Whole  works  when  I  confider,  The  Philofi -■ 
it  puts  into  my  thoughts,  how  farre  more  impor-  fh  °f  th* 
tantiy  a  good  Method  of  thinking  ,  and  a  right  Schole-mem. 
eourfe  of  apprehending  things,  does  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  attaining  of  perfection  in  true  knowledge, 
then  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  vigorous  wit  in  the 
World,  can  do  without  them.  It  cannot  without 
injuftice  bedeny’d,  that  they  were  men  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftrength  of  mind  :  they  had  a  great  quick- 
nefs  of  imagination,  and  fubtilty  of  diftinguifhing 
they  very  well  underftood  the  confequence  of  pro- 
pofitions  :  their  natural  endowments  were  excellent : 
their  induftry  commendable :  But  they  lighted  on  a 
wrong  path  at  firft,  and  wanted  matter  to  contrive  r 
and  fo,  like  the  Indians^  onely  exprefsd  a  wonderful 
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Artifice,  in  the  ordering  of  the  fame  Feathers  into  a 
thoufand  varieties  of  Figures.  I  will  not  infid  long, 
on  the  Barbaroufnefs  of  their  dyle  :  though  that  too 
might  juftly'.be  ce-nlur’d  :  for  ail  the  antient  Philo fo - 
fibers,  though  they  labour’d  not  to  be  full,  and  a- 
dorn’d  in  their  Speech  :  yet  they  always  drove  to  be 
eafie,  natural,  and  unaffected.  Plato  was  allow’d 
by  all  to  be  the  chief  Matter  of  /peaking,  as  well  as 
oi  thinking .  And  even  Ariftotle  himftlf,  whom  a- 
lone  theft  men  ador'd,  howevfcr  he  lias  been  fince 
us'd  by  his  Commentators ,  was  Fo  careful  about  his 
words,  that  he  was  efteerrfd  one  of  the  pured,  and 
moll  polite  Writers  of  his  time.  But  the  want  of 
good  Language,  not  being  the  Sokols -wens  word 
defed,  I  dial  I  pais  it  over,  and  rather  dop  a  little, 
to  examine  the  matter  it  ft  If,  and  Grder  in  which, 
they  proceeded. 

The  Suhjetts  about  which  they  were  mod  conver- 
fant,  were  either  fome  of  thoft  Arts ,  which  Arifto¬ 
tle  had  drawn  into  Method,  or  the  more  fpecula- 
tive  parts  of  our  Divinity .  Theft  they  commonly 
handled  after  this  fafhion.  They  began  with  dome 
genera!  Definitions  of  the  things  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  univerfal  Natures :  Then  divided 
them  into  their  parts,  and  drew  them  out  into  feve- 
ral  propofitions,  which  they  laid  down  as  Problems  : 
tfiefe  they  controverted  on  both  Tides  :  and  by  ma¬ 
ny  nicities  of  Arguments,  and  citations  of  Audio, 
rities,  confuted  their  adverfaries,  and  drengthened 
their  own  didates.  But  though  this  Notional  Warr 
had  been  carry’don  withfarr  more  care,  and  calm- 
nefs  amongft  them, than  it  was  :  yet  it  was  never  able 
to  do  any  great  good  towards  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge  :  Becauie  it  reiv'd  on  general  Terms , 
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which  had  not  much  foundation  in  Nature, and  alfo  be- 
caufe  they  took  no  other  courfe,  but  that  of  disputing . 

That  this  infixing  altogether  on  eftablifh’d  Axioms, 
is  not  the  mod  ufefull  way,  is  not  only  cleer  in  fuch 
airy  conceptions,  which  they  manag’d  :  but  aifo  in 
thofe  things,  which  lye  before  every  mans  obferva- 
non,  which  belong  to  the  life,  and  paflions,  and 
manners  of  men  ,*  which,  one  would  think,  might  be 
fooner  reduc’d  into  (landing  Rules,  As  for  example  : 

To  make  a  prudent  man  in  the  affairs  of  State,  It  is 
not  enough,  to  be  well  vers’d  in  all  the  conclufions, 
which  all  the  Politicians  in  the  World  have  devis’d, 
or  to  be  expert  in  the  Nature  of  Government,  and 
Laws,  Obedience,  and  Rebellion,  Peace,  and  War : 

Nay  rather  a  man  that  relyes  altogether  on  fuch  uni- 
verfal  precepts,  is  almoft  certain  to  mifcarry.  But 
there  mud  be  a  fagacity  of  judgment  in  particular 
things  :  a  dexterity  in  difeerning  the  advantages  of 
occafions  :  a  (hidy  of  the  humour,  and  intereft  of 
the  people  he  is  to  govern  :  The  fame  is  to  be  found 
in  Philofophy ;  a  thouffnd  fine  Argumentations  , 
and  Fabricks  in  the  mind,  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Body,  Quantity ,  Motion ,  and  the  like,  if  they  only 
hover  a  loof,  and  are  not  (quar’d  to  particular  mat¬ 
ters,  they  may  give  an  empty  fatisfadtion,  but  no  be¬ 
nefit,  and  rather  ferve  to  [well,  then  fill  the  Soul. 

But  befides  this,  the  very  way  of  deputing  itfelf, 
and  inferring  one  thing  from  another  alone,  is  not  at 
all  proper  for  the  fpreading  of  knowledge.  It  ferves 
admirably  well  indeed,  in  thofe  Arts,  where  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  propofitions  is  necefiary,  as  in 
the  Mathematicks ,  in  which  along  train  of  Demonfira - 
tions ,  may  be  truly  collected, from  the  certainty  of  the 
firfl  foundation  :  But  in  things  of  probability  onely, 
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it  (eldom  or  never  happens,  that  alter  fome  little 
progrefs,  the  main  fubjecd  is  not  left,  and  the  con¬ 
tenders  fall  not  into  other  matters,  that  are  nothing 
to  the  purpole :  For  if  but  one  link  in  the  whole  chain 
be  loofe,  they  wander  farr  away,  and  feldom,  or 
never  recover  their  fird  ground  again.  In  brief,  de¬ 
puting  is  a  very  good  inltrument,  to  lharpen  mens 
wits,  and  to  make  them  verlatil,  and  wary  defen¬ 
ders  of  the  Principles,  which  they  already  know  : 
but  it  can  never  much  augment  the  folid  fubjlance  of 
Science  itfelf :  And  methinks  compar’d  to  Expert 
men  ting,  it  is  like  Exercife  to  the  Body  in  compan¬ 
ion  of  Meat :  For  running,  walking,  wredling,  (hoot¬ 
ing,  and  other  fuch  a&ive  (ports,  will  keep  men  in 
health,  and  breath,  and  a  vigorous  temper  :  but  it 
mull;  be  a  fupply  of  new  food  that  mud  make  them 
grow  :  fo  it  is  in  this  cafe  j  much  contention,  and 
drife  of  argument,  will  ferve  well  to  explain  ob- 
(cure  things,  and  llrengthen  the  weak,  and  give  a 
good,  (bund,  mafeuline,  colour,  to  the  whole  made 
of  knowledge  :  But  it  mud  be  a  continued  addition 
of  obfervations,  which  mud  nourilh,  and  increafe, 
and  give  new  Blood,  and  flelh,  to  the  Arts  them- 
felves. 

But  this  has  been  only  hitherto  fpoken,  againd 
the  Method  of  the  Schole-men  in  General ;  on  fup- 
pofition,  that  they  took  the  bed  courfe,  that  could 
be  in  that  kind.  I  (hall  now  come,  to  weigh  that 
too.  For  it  may  eafily  be  prov’d,  that  thofe  very 
Theories,  on  which  they  built  all  their  fubtle  webs, 
were  not  at  all  Colle&ed,  by  a  (ufficient  information 
from  the  things  themfelves.  Which  if  it  can  be  made 
out;  I  hope,  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  force  and 
vigour  of  their  Wit  did  more  hurt,  then  good :  and 
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onely  ferv'd  to  carry  them  the  fader  out  of  the  right 
way,  when  they  were  once  going.  The  Peripate- 
ticks  themfelves  do  all  grant,  that  the  firft  rife  of 
knowledge  mud  be  from  the  Senfes,  and  from  an  in¬ 
duction  of  their  reports:  Well  then;  how  could 
the  Schole-men  be  proper  for  fuch  a  bufinefs,  who 
were  ty’d  by  their  Cloyfteral  life,  to  fuch  a  ftricSt- 
nefs  of  hours,  and  had  feldom  any  larger  profpedts 
of  Nature,  then  the  Gardens  of  their  Monaft’ries  > 
It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  mens  ftudies  are 
various,  according  to  the  different  courfes  of  life, 
to  which  they  apply  themfelves  ;  or  the  tempers  of 
the  places,  wherein  they  live.  They  who  are  bred 
up  in  Commonwealths ,  where  the  greateft  affairs  are 
manag’d  by  the  violence  of  popular  aflemblies,  and 
thofe  govern’d  by  the  mod:  plaufible  fpeakers  :  bu- 
fie  themfelves  chiefly  about  Eloquence ;  they  who 
follow  a  Court,  efpecially  intend  the  ornament  of 
Language,  and  Poetry,  and  fuch  more  delicate  Arts, 
which  are  ufually  there  in  mod:  requeft :  they  who 
retire  from  humane  things,  and  (hut  themfelves  up 
in  a  narrow  compafs,  keeping  company  with  a  very 
few,  and  that  too  in  a  folemne  way,  addidt  them¬ 
felves,  for  the  mod  part,  to  fome  melancholy  con¬ 
templations,  or  to  devotion,  and  the  thoughts  of 
another  world.  That  therefore  which  was  fitted:  for 
the  Schole  mens  way  of  life,  we  will  allow  them. 
But  what  forry  kinds  of  Philofbphy  mud:  they  needs 
produce,  when  it  was  a  part  of  their  Religion,  to 
feparate  themfelves,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  the 
converfe  of  mankind  ?  when  they  w'ere  fo  farr  from 
being  able  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  that 
they  had  fcarce  opportunity,  to  behold  enough  of 
its  common  works  ?  If  any  (hall  be  inclinable  to  fol- 
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low  the  directions  of  fuch  men  in  Natural  things,  ra¬ 
ther  then  of  thofe,  who  make  it  their  employment : 
1  {hall  believe,  they  will  be  irrational  enough,  to 
think,  that  a  man  may  draw  an  exadter  Defcnprion 
of  England,  who  has  never  been  here,  then  the 
rnoft  induftrious  Mr.  Cambden ,  who  had  travel  I’d 
over  every  part  of  this  Country,  for  that  very  pur- 
pofe. 

Whoever  (hall  foberly  profefs,  to  be  willing  to 
put  their  Ihoulders,  under  the  burthen  of  fo  great 
an  enterprile,  as  to  reprefent  to  mankind,  the  whole 
Fabrick,  the  parts,  the  caufes,  the  effedts  of  Na¬ 
ture :  ought  to  have  their  eyes  in  all  parts,  and  to 
receive  information  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth : 
they  ought  to  have  a  condant  univerfal  intelligence : 
all  difcoveries  lhould  be  brought  to  them :  the  Trea- 
luries  of  all  former  times  lhould  be  laid  open  before 
them  :  the  abidance  of  the  prefent  lhould  be  allow’d 
them :  fo  farr  are  the  narrow  conceptions  of  a  few 
private  Writers,  in  a  dark  Age,  from  being  equall 
to  fo  vaft  a  defign.  There  are  indeed  fome  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  bed:  perform’d  by 
the  fimple  ftrength  of  mens  own  particular  thoughts  ; 
fuch  are  invention,  and  judgment,  and  difpodtion  : 
For  in  them  a  fecurity  from  noile,  leaves  the  Soul 
at  more  liberty,  to  bring  forth,  order,  and  fafhion 
the  heap  of  matter,  which  had  been  before  fuppjy’d 
to  its  ule.  But  there  are  other  works  allb,  which  re¬ 
quire  as  much  aid,  and  as  many  hands,  as  can  be 
found.  And  fuch  is  this  of  obfervation  :  Which 
is  the  great  Foundation  of  Knowledge  :  Some 
mud:  gather,  fome  mud:  bring,  fome  leperate,  fome 
examine  :  and  ( to  ufe  a  Similitude,  which  the  pre¬ 
fent  time  of  the  year,  and  the  ripe  fields,  that  lye 
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before  my  eyes,  fuggeft  to  me)  it  is  in  Philofophy ,  as 
in  Husbandry  :  Wherein  we  fee,  that  a  few  hands 
will  ferve  to  meafure  out,  and  fill  into  Packs,  that 
Corn,  which  requires  very  many  more  laborers,  to 
fow,  and  reap,  and  bind,  and  bring  it  into  the  Barn. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  me  todilmift  this  fubtle  ge¬ 
neration  of  Writers  :  whom  I  would  not  have  pro- 
fecuted  fo  farr,  but  that  they  are  (till  efteenfd  by 
fome  men,  the  onely  Matters  of  Reafon.  If  they 
would  be  content,  with  any  thing  Ids  then  an  Empire 
in  Learning,  we  would  grant  them  very  much.  We 
would  permit  them  to  be  great,  and  profound  Wits, 
as  Angelically  and  Seraphical ,  as  they  pleas’d  :  WTe 
would  commend  them,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  Chau¬ 
cer  ;  we  would  confefs,  that  they  are  admirable  in 
comparifon  of  the  ignorance  of  their  own  Age:  And, 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  him,  we  would  fay  of  them 
that  it  is  to  be  wonder  d, how  they  could  fee  fb  cleer- 
ly  then,  and  we  can  fee  no  cleerer  now :  But  that 
they  fhould  ftill  be  fet  before  us,  as  the  great  Ora¬ 
cles  of  all  Wit,  we  can  never  allo  w.  Suppofe,  that 
I  fhould  grant,  that  they  are  moft  ufefuli  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  our  Churchy  to  defend  us  againft  the  He- 
refies,  and  Schifms  of  our  times  :  what  will  thence 
follow,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  confin’d,  within 
their  own  Bounds,  and  not  be  fuffer’d  to  hinder  the 
enlargement  of  the  territories  of  other  Sciences  ?  Let 
them  ftill  prevail  in  the  Scholesy  and  let  them  govern 
in  difputations  :  But  let  them  not  over-fpread  all 
forts  of  knowledge.  That  would  be  as  ridiculous, 
as  if,  becaufe  we  fee,  that  Thorns,  and  Briers,  by 
reafon  of  their  lharpnefs,  are  fit  to  ftop  a  gap,  and 
keep  out  wild  Beads  ,•  we  Ihould  therefore  think, 
they  deferv’d  to  be  planted  all  over  every  Field, 
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And  yet  I  Ihould  not  doubt,  (if  it  were  not  fome- 
what  improper  to  the  prefent  difcourfe)  to  prove, 
that  even  in  Divinity  it  (elf,  they  are  not  fo  necefla- 
ry,  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  :  and  that  ali,  or  moft 
of  our  Religious  controverfies,  may  be  as  well  deci¬ 
ded,  by  plain  realon,  and  by  confiderations,  which 
may  be  fetch’d  from  the  Religion  of  mankind ,  the 
Nature  of  Government ,  and  humane  Society ,  and 
Scripture  it  felf,  as  by  the  multitudes  of  Authorities, 
and  fubtleties  of  difputes,  which  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  in  ule. 


SeA.  X. 
The  Refto- 
ration  of 
Learning . 


And  now  I  am  come  to  the  time  within  our  view, 
and  to  the  third  great  Age  of  the  flour  ijhing  of  Learn - 
ing.  Whether  this  recovery  of  knowledge  did  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  benefit  of  Printing ,  invented  about  that 
time,  which  Ihew'd  a  very  eafie  way  of  communica¬ 
ting  mens  thoughts  one  to  another  ?  or  whether  it 
came  from  the  hatred,  which  was  then  generally 
conceiv'd  againft  the  blindnefs,  and  ftupidity,  of  the 
Roman  Fryers  ?  or  from  the  Reformation ,  which 
put  men  upon  a  ftricfter  inquiry  into  the  Truth  of 
things  ?  whatever  the  caufe  was, I  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  determine :  But  I  will  rather  obferve,  what 
kinds  of  knowledge  have  moft  flourilh'd  upon  it.  If 
we  compare  this  Age  of  Learning ,  with  the  two  for - 
mer  ;  we  (hall  find,  that  this  does  far  exceed  both 
the  other  in  its  extent :  there  being  a  much  larger 
plot  of  ground,  fown  with  Arts,  and  civility  at  this 
time,  then  either  when  the  Grecian ,  or  Roman  Em¬ 
pires  prevail'd.  For  then  (efpecially  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans)  lb  many  Nations  being  united  under  one  Do¬ 
minion,  and  reduc'd  into  the  Form  of  Provinces : 
that  knowledge  which  they  had  was  chiefly  confin'd 
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to  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Cities  themfelves.  But 
now  (not  to  infill  on  the  Learning  of  farr  remote  „ 
Countries,  of  which  we  have  onely  imperfect  Rela¬ 
tions  ;  but  to  contrail  our  obfervation  to  Chriften - 
dom  alone)  there  being  fo  many  different  States, and 
Governments  in  Europe ,  every  Country  fcts  up  for  it- 
felf :  almoft  in  every  place,  the  liberal  Arts  fas  they 
are  call’d)  are  cheriflYd,  and  publick  allowance  is 
made  for  their  fupport.  And  in  this  compafs,the  in- 
finit  numbers  of  Wits,  which  have  appear’d  fo  thick 
for  thefe  many  years,  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  a- 
bout  fome  of  thefe  three  Rudies :  either  the  Writings 
of  the  Antients :  or  Gontroverjies  of  Religion  :  or  Af¬ 
fairs  of  State. 

The  Firft  thing  that  was  undertaken,  was  to  re-  Seel.  XL 
fcue  the  excellent  works  of  former  Writers  from  ob-  The  Reco- 
feurity.  To  the  better  performing  of  this,  many  very  of  the 
things  contributed  about  that  time.  Amongft  which,  Antients. .. 
as  to  us  in  England, ,  I  may  reckon  (and  that  too,  it 
may  be,  not  the  lead,  whatever  the  addon  was  in  it- 
felt,)  the  diffolution  of  Abbyes whereby  their  Li¬ 
braries  came  forth  into  the  light,  and  fell  into  indu- 
llrious  Mens  hands,  who  underftood  howr  to  make 
more  life  of  them,  then  their  flothfull  poflefibrs  had 
done.  So  that  now  the  Greeks  and  Latine  Tongues 
began  to  be  in  requeft ;  and  all  the  ancient  Authors, 
the  Hethen  Philojophers ,  Mathematicians ,  Orators ,  Hu 
jlorians ,  Poets ,  the  various  Copies,  and  Tranflati- 
ons  of  the  Bible ,  and  the  Primitive  Fathers  wTere 
produc’d.  All  thefe,  by  the  feverall  Tranfcriptionsy 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Tranfcribers,  had  very  ma¬ 
ny  different  readings,  and  many  parts  wholly  loft,0 
and  by  the  diftance  of  times,  and  change  of  cuftoms. 
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were  grown  obfcure.  About  the  interpreting,  ex¬ 
plaining,  iupplying,  commenting  on  thefe,  a! moil 
all  the  firfl:  Wits  were  employed.  A  work  of  great* 
ufe,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  efteem  our  felves 
much  beholding  to  them.  For  indeed,  if  they  had 
not  compleated  that  bufinels,  to  our  hands,  we  of 
this  age,  had  not  been  fo  much  at  leifure,  as  now  I 
hope  we  are,  to  profecute  new  inventions.  If  they 
had  not  done  it,  we  (hould  :  of  which  we  ought  not 
to  doubt,  feeing  we  behold,  that  even  now,  when 
the  foyl  of  Criticifin  is  almoft  quite  Barren,and  hard¬ 
ly  another  Crop  will  come,  yet  many  Learned  men 
cannot  forbear  fpending  their  whole  labour  in  toy!- 
ing  about  it :  what  then  (hould  we  have  done,  if  all 
thofe  Books  had  come  down  untouch’d  to  our 
hands  > 

We  cannot  then,  with  any  fobriety,  detract  from 
the  Critkks ,  and  Philologifts ,  whole  labors  we  in¬ 
joy.  But  we  ought  rather  to  give  them  this  Tefti- 
mony,  that  they  were  men  of  admirable  Diligence  : 
and  that  the  Collections,  which  they  have  made,  out 
of  the  Monuments  of  the  Antlents ,  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  advantageous  to  us,  if  the  right  ufe  be  made  of 
them  :  if  they  be  not  let  before  us,  onely  that  we 
may  {pend  our  whole  Lives,  in  their  confideration, 
and  to  make  the  courfe  of  Learning  more  difficult : 
But  if  they  be  imploy’d,  to  direCt  us  in  the  ways, 
that  we  ought  to  proceed,  in  knowledge  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,*  if  by  ihewing  us  what  has  been  already  finifli’d, 
they  point  out  to  us,  the  moll;  probable  means,  to 
accomplilh  what  is  behind.  Formethinks,  that  wife 
dom,  which  they  fetch’d  from  the  allies  of  the  dead, 
is  fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  with  Allies  them- 
felves :  which, if  they  are  kept  up  in  heaps  together, 

will 
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will  be  ulelefs :  But  if  they  are  fcattred  upon  Living 
ground,  they  will  make  it  more  fertile,  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  forth  of  various  forts  of  Fruits.  To  thefe  men 
then  we  are  beholding,  that  we  have  a  fairer  pro¬ 
pped:  about  us :  to  them  we  owe,  that  wre  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  times  that  are  gone  before  us  :  which 
to  be, is  (as  Tally  fays)  to  be  always  Children.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  is  to  be  acknowledg’d :  But  then  we 
fliall  allb  defire  of  them,  that  they  would  content 
themfelves,  with  what  is  their  due :  that  by  w’hat 
they  have  difcover’d,  amongft  the  rubbilh  of  the 
Antients ,  they  would  not  contemn  the  Treafiires, 
either  lately  found  out,  or  {till  unknown  :  and  that 
they  would  not  prefer  the  Gold  of  Ophir ;  of  which 
now  there  is  no  mention  ,  but  in  Books,  before  the 
prefent  Mountains  of  the  Wejl  Indies. 

Thus  I  pals  over  this  fort  of  reviv'd Leaming.And  Se6t.  XII, 
now  there  comes  into  our  view  another  remarkable  Religious 
occafion,  of  the  hinderance  of  the  growth  of  Expe-  controverfas 
rimental  Philofophy ,  within  the  compafs  of  this  bright  and  Arts  of 
Age;  and  that  is  the  great  a-do  which  has  been  Policy. 
made,  in  raifmg,  and  confirming  ,  and  refuting  io 
many  different  Seds,  and  opinions  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith.  For  whatever  other  hurt  or  good  comes,  by 
fuch  holy  lpeculative  Warrs  (  of  which  whether  the 
benefit  or  mifchief  over-weighs,  I  will  not  now  exa¬ 
mine  )  yet  certainly  by  this  means,  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  has  been  very  much  retarded.  And  ( to 
ufe  that  Metaphor ,  which  an  excellent  Poet  of  our 
Nation,  turns  to  another  purpofe  )  that  Ihowre  has 
done  very  much  injury  by  falling  on  the  Sea,  for 
which  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Plough-man,  call’d  in 
vain :  The  Wit  of  men  has  been  protufely  powrr’d  out 
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on  Religion ,  which  needed  not  its  help ,  and  which* 
wasonely  thereby  made  more  tempeftuous  ;  while  it 
might  have  been  more  fruitfully  fpent,  on  fome  parts 
of  Philofbphy,  which  have  been  hitherto  barren,  and 
might  Toon  have  been  made  fertil. 

But  befides  this,  there  have  been  alfo  feveralo- 
ther profejfions ,  which  have  drawn  away  the  Inclina¬ 
tions  of  Men,  from  profecuting  the  naked, and  unin- 
tereffed  Truth.  And  of  thefe  I  fhall  chiefly  name 
the  affairs  of  State ,  the  adminiflration  of  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  execution  of  Laws.  Thefe  by 
their  fair  dowry  of  gain,  and  honor,  have  always 
allur’d  the  greatefl  part  of  the  men  of  Art,  and  rea- 
fon,  to  addidt  themfelves  to  them :  while  the  fearch 
into  feverer  knowledge  has  been  lookt  on,  as  a  ftudy 
out  of  the  way,  fitter  for  a  melancholy  humorifl,  or 
a  retir’d  weak  fpirit,  then  to  make  men  equal  to  bu~ 
frnefs,  or  ferviceable  to  their  Country.  And  in  this, 
mcthinks  thtExperimentaiPhilofophy  has  met  with  ve¬ 
ry  hard  ufage  :  For  it  has  commonly  in  mens  Cen- 
fures,  undergone  the  imputation  of  thofe  very  faults,, 
which  it  endeavors  to  correct  in  the  Ferial.  That 
indeed  may  be  juftly  condemn'd  for  filling  mens 
thoughts,  with  imaginary  Ideas  of  Conceptions,  that 
are  no  way  anfwerable  to  the  pra&ical  ends  of  Life  : 
But  this  on  the  other  fide  fas  I  (hall  (hortly  make  out) 
is  the  fureft  guide, againft  fuch  Notional  wandrings  : 
opens  our  eyes  to  perceive  all  the  realities  of  things 
and  cleers  the  brain,  not  onely  from  darknefs,  but 
falfe,  or  ufeiefs  Light.  This  is  certainly  fo,  in  the 
tiling  it  felf.  But  the  greatefl:  part  of  men,  have 
ftill  apprehended  the  contrary.  If  they  can  bring 
fuch  Inquirers  under  the  fcornful  Titles  of  Philofo- 
phers ,  or  Schollars, or  FirtnoJi.it  is  enough :  They  pre¬ 
fen  t!y 
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fently  conclude  them,  to  be  men  of  another  Worlds 
onely  fit  companions  for  the  lhadow,  and  their  own 
melancholy  whimfies :  looking  onthofe  who  dig  in 
the  Mine  of  Nature,  to  be  in  as  bad  a  condition,  as 
the  King  of  Spains  Haves  in  Peru ,  condemn'd  for 
ever  to  that  drudgery,  and  never  to  be  redeem'd  to 
any  other  implovment.  And  is  not  this  a  very  une¬ 
qual  proceeding  ?  While  fome  over-zealous  Divines 
do  reprobate  Natural  Philofophy,  as  a  carnal  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  too  much  minding  worldly  things  :  the 
men  of  the  World,  and  bufinefs  on  the  other  fide, 
edeem  it  meerly  as  an  idle  matter  of  Fancy,  and  as 
that  which  difables  us,  from  taking  right  meafures 
in  humane  affairs.  Thus  by  the  one  party,  it  is  cen- 
fufd,  for  {looping  too  low ;  by  the  other,  for  fear¬ 
ing  too  high  :  fo  that  methinks,  it  is  a  good  ground 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  guilty  of  neither  of  thefe 
faults,  feeing  it  is  alike  condemn'd  by  both  the  ex- 
treams.  But  I  fhall  have  a  fitter  occafion,  to  examine 
this  hereafter.  However  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
der’d,  if  men  have  not  been  very  zealous  about 
thofe  ftudies  ,  v/hich  have  been  fo  farr  remov'd  , 
from  prefent  benefit,  and  from  the  applaufe  of  men. 
For  what  fliould  incite  them,  to  bedew  their  time, 
and  Art,  in  revealing  to  Mankind,  thole  Myfteries ; 
for  which  it  may  be,  they  would  be  onely  defpis’d 
at  lad?  How  few  mud  there  needs  be,  who  will  be 
willing,  to  be  im  paver  idl’d  for  the  common  good  ? 
while  they  dial!  fee,  all  the  rewards,  which  might 
give  life  to  their  Indudry,  pading  by  them,  and  be¬ 
dew'd  on  the  deferts  of  eafier  ftudies  ?  and  while 
they  for  all  their  pains,  and  publick  fpirit,  Ihall  on¬ 
ly  perhaps  be  ferv'd  as  the  poor  man  was  in  the  Fable ; 
who,  while  he  went  down  into  the  well,  in  a  durance, 
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that  he  ffiould  find  a  mightyTreafure  there, was  in  the 
mean  time  robb’d  by  his  companions,  that  flay’d 
above,  of  his  Cloak,  and  all  the  Booty  that  he  had 
before  gotten  ? 

And  yet,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  unfortunate 
hinderances,  there  have  been  many  commendable  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  way,  in  the  compafs  of  our  Memo¬ 
ries,  and  the  Age  before  us.  And  though  they  have 
been  for  the  mofl  part  carry’d  on,  by  the  private  Di¬ 
ligence  of  fome  few  Men,  in  the  mid’fl  of  a  thou- 
fand  difficulties,  yet  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 
recount  fome  of  them :  if  it  were  onely  to  give  a  fair 
ground  of  hope  ,  how  much  progrefs  may  be  made 
by  a  form’d  and  Regular  Ajfembly ,  feeing  fome  fin.. 
gle  hands,  with  fo  fmall  incouragement,  could  dif- 
patch  fo  much  of  the  work. 

There  are  Five  new  ways  of  Phihfopky ,  that  come 
into  my  obfervation. 


Seft.  XIII.  The Firfl  is,  oi  thole,  who,  outof  ajufl  difdain, 
ModemDog-  that  the  Antients  ffiould  flill  poflefs  a  Tyranny  over 
matifts.  our  Judgements,  began  firfl  to  put  off  the  reverence, 
that  men  had  born  to  their  memories;  and  handling 
them  more  familiarly,  made  an  exadt  furvey  of  their 
imperfe&ions :  But  then, having  rejedied  them,  they 
purfued  their  fuccefs  too  far, and  flraight  fell  to  form 
and  impofe  new  Theories  on  Mens  Reafon,  with  an 
ufurpation,  as  great  as  that  of  the  others  :  An  adli- 
on,  which  we  that  live  in  this  Age,  may  refemble  to 
fome  things  that  we  have  feen  a  died  on  the  Stage  of 
the  World :  For  we  alfo  have  beheld  the  Pretenders 
to  publick  Liberty,  turn  the  greatefl  Tyrants  thern- 
felves.  The  firfl  part  of  thefe  mens  performance 
is  very  much  to  be  prais’d  :  They  have  made  the 

ground 
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ground  open,  and  cleer  for  us :  they  have  remov’d 
the  rubbifh ;  which,  when  one  great  Fabrick  is  to 
be  pull’d  down,  and  another  to  be  ere&ed  in  its 
Head,  is  always  edeem’d  well  nigh  half  the  whole 
work  :  Their  adventure  was  bold,  and  hazardous : 

They  touch’d  mens  minds  in  their  tendered:  part, 
when  they  drove  to  pluck  off  thofe  opinions  , 
which  had,  by  long  cudom,  been  fo  clofely  twin’d 
about  them  :  They  freed  our  underdandings  from 
the  Charms  of  vain  apparitions,  and  a  flavery  to 
dead  Mens  names.  And  we  may  well  ghefs,  that  the 
abfolute  perfection  of  the  True  Philofophy,  is  not  now 
far  off,  feeing  this  fird  great  and  neceffary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  its  coming,  is  already  taken  off  our  hands.. 

For  methinks  there  is  an  agreement,  between  the 
growth  of  Learnings  and  of  Civil  Government.  The 
Method  of  the  rife  and  increafe  of  that,  was,  this. 

At  fird  in  every  Country,  there  prevail’d  nothing, 
but  Barbarifm  and  Rudenefs :  Al!  places  were  ter¬ 
rible  with  Gjants,  and  enchantments,  and  infolent 
Ufurpers :  Againd  thefe  there  fird  arofe  feme  mighty 
Heroes, as  Hercules, Thefeus,  and  Jafon :  Thefe  fcowr’d 
the  World,  redrefs’d  injuries,  dedroy’d  Monders  : 
and  for  this  they  were  made  Demi  gods.  But  then- 
they  gave  over  ,  and  it  was  left  to  the  great  Men  } 
who  fucceeded  them,  as  Solon ,  and  Lycurgus,  to  ac- 
complilh  the  Work,  to  found  Common-wealths,  to 
give  Laws,  to  put  Judice  in  its  courfe :  And  why 
may  I  not  now  prefume  Q as  many  others  have  dons 
before  me  )  to  reduce  thefe  dories  to  a  Philofophi- 
cal  fenfe?  Fird  then, the  Phantafms,  and  Fairies,  and 
venerable  Images  of  Antiquity,  did  long  haunt  tha 
World  :  againd  thefe  we  have  had  our  Champions  ,* 
and  without  all  quedion,  they  had  the  better  of  the 

caufe 
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caufe  :  and  now  We  have  good  ground  to  truft,  that 
thefe  Illufions  being  well  over ,  the  laft  finifhing  of 
this  great  Work,  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  is  referv’d  for 
this  undertaking. 

So  then,  thus  fan*  they  did  well.  But  in  the  le- 
cond  part  of  their  Enterprize,  they  themfelves  feein 
to  me  to  have  run  into  the  fame  miftake,  for  which 
we  chiefly  complain'd  againft  thole  Antients ,  whole 
Authority  they  deftroy'd.  The  greateft  occafion  of 
our  diftenting  from  the  Greek  Thilofophers ,  and  efpe- 
daily  from  Ariftotle ,  was,  that  they  made  too  much 
haft  to  feife  on  the  prize,  before  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  Race :  that  they  fix’d ,  and  determin'd 
their  judgements,  on  general  conclufions  too  foon, 
and  fo  could  not  afterwards  alter  them,  by  any  new 
appearances,  which  might  reprefent  themfelves.  And 
may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  pofterity  will  have  the 
lame  quarrel  at  theft  mens  labors?  We  do  not  fall 
foul  upon  Antiquity,  out  of  any  fingularity  of  opi¬ 
nion,  or  a  prefumptuous  confidence  of  the  ftrength 
of  our  Wits  above  theirs,  We  admire  the  men,  but 
onely  diflike  the  Method  of  their  proceedings.  And 
can  we  forbear  murmuring,  if  we  fee  our  contempo¬ 
raries  difdain  them  ,  and  yet  imitate  their  failings  ? 
If  we  muft  conftitute  a  Sovereignty  over  our  Reafons  ,• 
I  know  not, why  we  fhould  not  allow  this  Dominion 
to  the  Antients ,  rather  then  to  any  one  of  the  Mo* 
derns.  They  are  all  dead  long  fince  :  and  though 
we  fhould  be  over-reach’d  by  them  in  lb  me  few  false¬ 
hoods,  yet  there  is  no  danger,  left  they  fhould  in- 
creafe  them  upon  us  :  whereas,  if  we  once  hang  on 
the  lips,  of  the  wifeft  men  now  Living  :  we  are  ftiil 
in  their  Power,  and  under  their  Difcipline,  and  fub- 
je<St  to  be  led  by  all  their  Dictates  for  the  future.  It 
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is  true  indeed,  a  diligent  Inquirer  of  thefe  times,  may 
gather  as  much  experience,  and  in  probability,  con¬ 
clude  as  rightly ,  as  a  whole  Academy  ,  or  Sedi  of 
theirs  could  :  yet  I  fhallftill  deny, that  any  one  Man, 
though  he  has  the  nimbleft^and  molt  univerfal  obfer- 
vation,  can  ever,  in  thecompafs  of  his  life,  layup 
enough  knowledge ,  to  fuffice  all  that  fliall  come 
after  him  to  reft  upon ,  without  the  help  of  any  new 
Inquiries. 

And  if  we  fuppofe  the  beft  ,  that  feme  one  Mai?, 
by  wonderful  fagacity  ,  or  extraordinary  chance  , 
fliall  light  upon  the  True  Principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  :  yet  what  will  be  the  profit,  of  fuch  uni¬ 
verfal  Demonftrations,  if  they  are  onely  fitted  for 
talk,  and  the  folving  of  appearances?  Will  there' 
be  any  great  matter  ,  whether  they  are  certain,  or 
doubtful ;  old,  or  new ;  if  they  muft  be  onely  boun¬ 
ded  to  a  fy ft e me,  and  confin'd  to  difeourfe  ?  The 
True  Philofophy  muft  be  firft  of  all  begun ,  on  a 
fcrupulous,  and  fevere  examination  of  particulars  : 
from  them,  there  may  be  fbme  general  Rules,  with 
great  caution  drawn  :  But  it  muft  not  reft  there,  nor 
is  that  the  moft  difficult  part  of  its  courfe :  It  muft  ad¬ 
vance  thofe  Principles  ,  to  the  finding  out  of  new 
effiedts,  through  all  the  varieties  of  Matter  :  and  fo 
both  the  courfes  muft  proceed  orderly  together;, 
from  experimenting  ,  to  demonftrating,  and  from 
demonftrating,  to  experimenting  again:  I  hope  I  fliall 
content  my  Reader,  if  I  onely  give  one  In  fiance  in 
this  cafe.  It  is  probable,  that  he  who  firft  dif  co¬ 
ver'd,  that  all  things  were  order'd  in  Nature  by  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  went  upon  a  better  ground,  then  any  before 
him.  But  now  if  he  will  onely  manage  this  ,  by 
nicely  difputing,  about  the  Nature  ,  and  Caufes  of 
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Motion  in  general ;  and  not  profecute  it  through  ail 
particular  Bodies :  to  what  will  he  at  laft  arrive,  but 
onely  to  a  better  fort  of  Metaphyficks  ?  And  it  may 
be, his  Foi!owers,{bme  Ages  hence,  will  di  vide  his  Do¬ 
ctrine  into  as  many  diftindions,  as  the  Schole-men  did 
that  of  Matter ,  and  Form :  and  fo  the  whole  life  of 
it,  will  alfo  vanifh  away,  into  air,  and  words, as  that 
of  theirs  has  already  done. 


Sea.  XIV. 

The  iU  effeBs 
of  dogmati¬ 
cal  Fkilofo- 
fhy. 


But  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over  this  Argument ; 
in  which  I  fear,  that  what  I  have  already  laid ,  will 
alarm  fome  excellent  men  ,  whole  abilities  I  admire : 
who  may  perhaps  fufped,  that  it  has  bin  with  a  parti- 
cular  reflexion.  I  might  lay  for  my  felf,That  firlt  they 
mull  pafs  fentence  on  themlelves,  before  they  can 
think  fo,  feeing  I  have  nam’d  no  man.  But  I  will  ra¬ 
ther  fincerely  profefs,  that  I  had  no  latyrical  Senfe, 
but  onely  declar’d  againft  Dogmatijls  in  general. 
And  I  cannot  repent  my  having  done  it,  while  I  per¬ 
ceive,  there  are  two  very  dangerous  mifchiefs, which 
are  caus’d  by  that  way  of  Philolophy.  The  one  is, 
that  it  makes  men  give  over  ,  and  believe  that  they 
are  fatisfi’d,  too  loon.  This  is  of  very  ill  confequence  : 
For  thereby  Mens  induftry  will  be  flackned,  and  all 
-the  motives  to  any  farther  purluit  taken  away.  And 
indeed  this  is  an  error,  which  is  very  natural  to  mens 
minds.-  they  love  not  a  long  and  a  tedious  doubt¬ 
ing,  though  it  brings  them  at  laft  to  a  real  certainty : 
but  they  choofe  rather  to  conclude  prefently,  then 
to  be  long  in  fufpence,  though  to  better  purpoie. And 
it  is  with  moft  mens  underftandings ,  as  with  their 
eyes;  to  which  thofe  feem  the  moft  delightful  prof- 
peds,  where  varieties  of  Hills,  and  Woods,  do  loon 
bound  their  wandrings ;  then  where  there  is  one 
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large  fmooth  campagne^  over  which  they  may  fee 
much  farther,  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  delay, 
and  flop,  and  divert  the  fight. 

But  the  other  ill  effect  of  which  I  (hall  take  no¬ 
tice,  is,  that  it  commonly  inclines  fuch  men,  who 
think  themfelves  already  refolv'd,  and  immoveable- 
in  their  opinions,  to  be  more  imperious,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  contradiction,  then  becomes  the  calmnefs, 
and  unpaffionate  evennefs  of  the  true  Philofcphical 
Spirit.  It  makes  them  prone  to  undervalue  other 
mens  labours,  and  to  neglect  the  real  advantage, 
that  may  be  gotten  by  their  afliftance  ;  leaft  they 
lhould  feem  to  darken  their  own  glory.  This  is  a 
Temper  of  mind,  of  all  others  the  moil  pernicious ; 
to  which  I  may  chiefly  attribute  the  flownefs  of  the 
increafe  of  knowledge  amongft  men.  For  what 
great  things  can  be  expected,  if  mens  underftandiogs 
fhali  be  (  as  it  were  )  always  in  the  warlike  State  of 
Nature,  one  againft  another  ?  if  every  one  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  anothers  inventions,  and  ftill  ready  to  put 
a  flop  to  his  conquefts  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  fame 
wild  condition  in  Learning,  which  had  been  amongft: 
men,  if  they  had  always  been  difperskl,  ftill  preying 
upon,  and  fpoiling  their  neighbors  ?  If  that  had  ftill 
continued,  no  Cities  had  been  built,  no  Trades  found 
out,  no  Civility  taught:  For  all  thefe  noble  produ¬ 
ctions  came  from  mens  joyning  in  compacts,  and  en- 
tring  into  Society.  It  is  a  ufual  laying,  that  Where  the 
Natural  Philofopher  ends ,  the  Phyfitian  mujl  begin: 
and  I  will  alfo  add,  that  the  Natural  Fhilofopher  is  to 
begin ,  where  the  Moral  ends.  It  is  requifite,  that  he 
who  goes  about  fuch  an  undertaking,  lhould  firft 
know  himfelf,  lhould  be  well-practis'd  in  all  the  mo- 
deft,  humble,  friendly  Vertues:  lhould  be  willing 
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to  be  taught,  and  to  give  way  to  the  Judgment  of 
others.  And  I  dare  boldly  fay,  that  a  plain,  indu- 
ilrious  Man,  fb  prepar’d,  is  more  likely  to  make  a 
good  Philofopher,  then  all  the  high,  earned,  inful- 
ting  Wits,  who  can  neither  bare  partnerlhip,  nor  op- 
politico.  The  Chymifts  lay  it  down,  as  a  neceflary 
qualification  of  their  happy  Man,  to  whom  God 
will  reveal  their  ador’d  Elixir ,  that  he  muff  be  rather 
innocent,  and  vertuous,  then  knowing.  And  if  I 
were  to  form  the  Character  of  a  True  Philofopher, 
I  would  be  fure  to  make  that  the  Foundation:  Not 
that  I  believe,  God  will  beftow  any  extraordinary 
Light  in  Nature,  on  fuch  men  more  then  others : 
But  upon  a  bare,  rational  account:  For  certainly, 
fuch  men,  whofe  minds  are  fo  foft,  fo  yielding,  fe 
complying,  fo  large,  are  in  a  far  better  way,  then 
the  Bold,  and  haughty  Affertors :  they  will  pafs  by 
nothing,  by  which  they  may  learn  :  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  receive,  and  communicate  Obferva- 
tions  :  they  will  not  contemn  the  Fruits  of  others  di¬ 
ligence:  they  will  rejoy ce,  to  foe  mankind  benefited, 
whether  it  be  by  themfolves,  or  others. 


S  e£b  XV. 

The  Revi¬ 
vers  of  the 
Antient 
Seffs. 


The  fecond  indeavors,  have  been  of  thofo,  who 
renounc’d  the  Authority  of  Ariftotle :  But  then  re- 
ftor’d  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Antient  Setts  in  his 
(lead.  If  fuch  mens  intentions  were  onely,  that  we 
might  have  before  us,  the  conceptions  of  feveral 
men,  of  different  Ages,  upon  the  works  of  Nature, 
without  obliging  us  to  an  implicit  confont  to  all  that 
they  affirm ;  then  their  labors  ought  to  be  receiv'd 
with  great  acknowledgments  :  For  fuch  a  general 
profped:  will  very  much  inlarge^  and  guide  our  in¬ 
quiry :  and  perhaps  alfo  will  help  to  hinder  the  Age 
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from  ever  falling  back  again  into  a  fubje&ion  to  one 
n furping  Philolopher.  But  if  their  purpofe  was,  to 
ered  thole  Scholes  which  they  reviv'd,  into  as  abfi> 
lute  a  power,  as  the  Peripateticks  had  heretofore  : 
if  they  ftrive  to  make  a  competition  between  Arijto - 
//e,  and  Epicurus ,  or  Democritus ,  or  Phitolaus  :  they 
do  not  contribute  very  much,  towards  the  main  de« 
fign.  For  towards  that,  it  is  not  enough,  that  the 
Tyrant  be  chang’d  :  but  the  Tyranny  it  felf  rauft  be 
wholly  taken  away. 


The  Third  fort  of  new  Philofophers ,  have  been 
thole,  who  have  not  onely  difagreed  from  the  An- 
tients ,  but  have  alfo  propos’d  to  themfelves  the  right 
courfe  of  flow,  and  fure  Experimenting  :  and  have 
profecuted  it  as  far,  as  the  Ihortnefs  of  their  own 
Lives,  or  the  multiplicity  of  their  other  affairs,  or 
the  narrownefs  of  their  Fortunes,  have  given  them 
leave.  Such  as  thefe,  we  are  to  exped  to  be  but  few  : 
for  they  muff:  deveft  themfelves  of  many  vain  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  overcome  a  thouland  faife  Images, 
which  lye  like  Monfters  in  their  way,  before  they 
can  get  as  far  as  this.  And  of  thefe,  Ilhall  onely  men  ¬ 
tion  one  great  Man,  who  had  the  true  Imagination  of 
the  whole  extent  of  this  Enterprize,  as  it  is  now  let 
on  foot ;  and  that  is,  the  Lord  Bacon .  In  whole 
Books  there  are  every  w7here  fcattered  the  faeft  argu¬ 
ments,  that  can  be  produc’d  for  the  defence  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy  ,*  and  the  heft  directions,  that 
are  needful  to  promote  it.  All  which  he  has  already 
adorn’d  with  fo  much  Art,-  that  if  my  defires  could 
have  prevail’d  with  feme  excellent  Friends  of  mine, 
who  engag'd  me  to  this  Work  :  there  lliould  have 
been  no  other  Preface  to  the  Htfiory  of  t  he  Royal  So- 
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ciety,  but  fome  of  his  Writings.  But  methinks,  in 
this  one  Man,  I  do  at  once  find  enough  occafion,  to 
admire  the  ftrength  of  humane  Wit,  and  to  bewail 
the  weaknefs  of  a  Mortal  condition.  For  is  it  not 
wonderful,  that  he,  w  ho  had  run  through  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  that  profejjion,  which  ufually  takes  up  mens 
whole  time ;  who  had  ftudied,  and  pradbis’d,  and 
govern’d  the  Common  Law :  who  had  always  liv’d  in 
the  crowd,  and  born  the  greatefl  Burden  of  Civil 
bufmefs:  fhculd  yet  find  Seilure  enough  for  thele  re¬ 
tir’d  Studies,  to  excel  all  thofe  men,  who  feparate 
themfelves  for  this  very  purpole  ?  He  was  a  Man  of 
ftrong,  deer,  and  powerful  Imaginations :  his  Geni¬ 
us  was  fearching,  and  inimitable :  and  of  this  I  need 
give  no  other  proof,  then  his  Style  it  felf ,•  which  as, 
lor  the  moll  part,  it  delcribes  mens  minds,  as  well  as 
Pictures  do  their  Bodies ;  fo  it  did  his  above  all  men 
living.  The  courle  of  it  vigorous,  and  majeftical  : 
The  Wit  Bold,  and  Familiar :  The  companions  fetch’d 
out  of  the  way,  and  yet  the  mod  eafie  :  in  all,  ex- 
prefling  a  foul,  equally  skill’d  in  Men,  and  Nature. 
All  this,  and  much  more  is  true  of  him :  But  yet  his 
Thilofophical  Works  do  (hew,  that  a  fingle,  and  bufie 
hand  can  never  grafp  all  this  whole  Defign,  of  which 
we  treat.  His  Rules  were  admirable  :  yet  his  Hiflo- 
ry  not  fo  faithful,  as  might  have  been  wiflfid  in  many 
places,  he  feems  rather  to  take  all  that  comes,  then 
to  choofe  |  and  to  heap,  rather,  then  to  regifter. 
But  I  hope  this  acculation  of  mine  can  be  no  great 
injury  to  his  Memory  ;  feeing,  at  the  lame  time, 
that  I  fay  he  had  not  the  ftrength  of  a  thoufand 
men  j  I  do  alfo  allow  him  to  have  had  as  much  as 
twenty. 


The 
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The  next  Philofophers,  whom  I  fhall  touch  upon,  Se<S 
are  the  Chymifis ,  who  have  been  more  numerous,  in 
this  later  Age,  then  ever  before.  And  without  que-  ^l"s' 
Irion,  they  have  lighted  upon  the  right  Inftrument  of 
great  productions,  and  alterations  :  which  mu  ft  for 
the  moft  part  be  perform’d  by  Fire.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  ranks  :  Such,  as  look  after  the 
knowledge  of  Nature  in  general  :  Such,  as  feek  out, 
and  prepare  Medicines  :  and  fuel],  as  fearch  after 
riches, by  Tranfmutations,and  the  great  Elixir.  The 
two  firft,  have  been  very  fuccefsful,  in  feparating, 
compounding, and  changing  the  parts  of  things :  and 
in  ihewing  the  admirable  powers  of  Nature,  in  the 
railing  of  new  confiftencies,  figures,  colors,  and 
vertues  of  Bodies.  And  from  their  labors,  the  true 
Ploilofophy  is  like  to  receive  the  nobleft  Improve¬ 
ments.  But  the  pretenfions  of  the  Third  kind,  are 
not  onely  to  indow  us,  with  all  the  benefits  of  this 
life,  but  with  Immortality  it  fel£  And  their  luccefs 
lias  been  as  final!,  as  their  defign  was  extravagant. 
Their  Writers  involve  them  in  luch  darknefs ;  that  I 
fcarce  know,  which  was  the  greateft  task,  to  un- 
demand  their  meaning,  or  to  efFedt  it.  And  in  the 
chafe  of  the  Philofophers  Stone ,  they  are  fo  earned, 
that  they  are  fcarce  capable  of  any  other  thoughts  : 
fo  that  if  an  Experiment  lye  never  fo  little  out  of 
their  rode,  it  is  free  from  their  difoovery  :  as  I  have 
heard  of  fome  creatures  in  Africk ,  which  ftill  going 
a  violent  pace  ftraight  on,  and  not  being  able  to 
turn  themfelves,  can  never  get  any  prey,  but  what 
they  meet  juft  in  their  way.  This  fecret  they  pro» 
fecute  fb  impetuoufly,that  they  believe  they  fee  fome 
footfteps  of  it,  in  every  line  of  MofeSj  Solomon ,  or 
Virgil.  The  truth  is,  they  are  downright  Enthufiafts 

about 
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about  it.  And  feeing  we  caft  Enthujiafm  out  of  Di. 
vinity  it  tel f,  we  lhall  hardly  fure  be  perfwaded,  to 
admit  it  into  Philofophy.  It  were  perhaps  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt,  to  try  to  cure  fuch  Men  of  their  groundlefs 
hopes.  It  may  be  they  are  happier  now,  as  they 
are.  And  they  would  oneiy  cry  out  with  the  Man 
in  Horace ,  that  their  Friends,  who  had  reftor’d 
them  to  a  perfect  fenfe,  had  murder’d  them.  But 
certainly,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  content  tfaem- 
felves  with  moderate  things,  to  grow  rich  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  not  to  imagine,  they  lhall  gain  the  Indies , 
out  of  every  Crucible :  there  might  be  wonderful 
things  expected  from  them.  And  of  this  we  have 
good  aflurance,  by  what  is  come  abroad  from  di¬ 
vers  eminent  Perfons :  amongft  whom  feme  are  mem- 
v  bers  of  the  Royal  Society.  And,  if  it  were  not  alrea¬ 
dy  excellently  perform’d  by  others,  I  might  here 
fpeak  largely,  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  Phy- 
fick,  by  the  induftrious  labors  of  fuch  Chymifls ,  as 
have  oneiy  the  difereet,  and  fober  flame,  and  not  the 
wild  lightning  of  the  others  Brains. 

sea.  xvm.  But  the  laft  kind,  that  I  lhall  name,  has  been  of 
Thofe  that  thofe,  who,  confcious  of  humane  frailty,  and  of  the 
have  hand-  vaftnels  of  the  Difign  of  an  univerjal  Philofophy  ;  have 
led  particu-  feparated,  and  chofen  out  for  themfelves,  feme  par- 
lar  Subjects,  ticular  Subje&s,  about  which  to  bellow  their  dili¬ 
gence.  In  thefe,  there  was  lefs  hazard  of  failing  : 
thefe  by  one  mans  Induftry,  and  conflant  indeavors, 
might  probably  at  lafl  be  overcome.  And  indeed 

they  have  genarally  reap'd  the  fruits  of  their  mode- 

fly.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  except  againft  feme 
few  of  them  :  that  they  have  been  fometimes  a  little 
too  forward  to  conclude  upon  Axioms,  from  what 

they 
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they  have  found  out,  in  fome  particular  Body.  But 
that  is  a  fault,  which  ought  to  be  overwhelm’d  by 
their  other  praifos.  And  I  (hall  boldly  affirm,  that  if 
all  other  Philofophical  Matters  had  been  as  well3and 
as  throughly  fitted,  as  fome  admirable  Men  of  this 
Age  have  manag’d  fome  parts  of  Ajtronomy ,  Geome - 
try,  Anatomy ,  &c.  there  would  fcarce  any  burden 
have  remain’d,  on  the  {boulders  of  our  Poderity  : 

But  they  might  have  fate  quietly  down,  and  injoy  VI 
the  pleafore  of  the  true  Speculative  Philofophy,  and 
the  profit  of  the  P radical. 

To  all  thefe  proceedings,  that  I  have  mention'd, 
there  is  as  much  honor  to  be  payd,  as  can  be  due  to 
any  one  fingle  humane  Wit :  But  they  muff  pardon  us, 
if  we  dill  prefer  the  joynt  force  of  many  men. 

And  now  it  is  much  to  be  wonder  d, that  tiiere  was  Seda  XIX. 
never  yet  fiich  an  AJfemlly  erected,  which  might  pro-  Modern  A- 
ceed,  on  fome  Handing  conditutions  of  Experiment-  cademks  for 
lug.  There  have,  his  true,  of  late,  in  many  parts  of  Language, 
Europe,  fome  Gentlemen  met  together,  fubmitted 
to  Common  Laws,  and  form'd  themfeives  into  Aca¬ 
demies .  But  it  has  been,  for  the  mod  part,  to  a  far 
different  purpofe  :  and  mod  of  them  only  aim’d  at 
the  fmoothing  of  their  Style,  and  the  Language  of 
their  Country.  Of  thefe,  the  fird  arofe  in  Italy ; 
where  they  have  fince  fb  much  abounded,  that  there 
was  fcarce  any  one  great  City  without  one  of  thefe 
combinations .  But  that,  which  excell’d  all  the  other, 
and  kept  it  (elf  longer  untainted  from  the  corrupti¬ 
ons  of  fpeech,  was  the  French  Academy  at  Paris .  This 
was  compos'd  of  the  nobled  Authors  of  that  Nation  : 
and  had  for  its  Founder ,  the  Great  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  :  who,  amongd  all  his  cares,  whereby  he  efta- 

blifh’d, 
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bl ifli’d *  and  enlarg’d  that  Monarchy  fo  much,  did  of¬ 
ten  refreih  himfelf  by  directing,  and  taking  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  progrefs.  And  indeed  in  his  own  life, 
he  found  ib  great  fuccefs  of  this  Inftitution,  that  he 
{aw  the  French  Tongue  abundantly  purifi’d,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  place  in  the  Welle rn  World,  almoft 
as  much,  as  the  Greek  did  of  old,  when  it  was  the 
Language  of  Merchants,  Souldiers,  Courtiers,  and 
Travellers.  But  I  {hall  fay  no  more  of  this  Academy ; 
that  I  may  not  deprive  my  Reader  of  the  delight  of 
pending  their  own  Hijlery ,  written  by  Monfieur  cle 
Fehjjon  :  which  is  fb  mafculinely,  fo  chaftly,  and  fo 
unaffectedly  done,  that  I  can  hardly  forbear  envy¬ 
ing  the  French  Nation  this  honor  :  that  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Royal  Society  has  fo  much  out-gope  their  Illujiri* 
ous  Academy,  in  the  greatnefs  of  its  undertaking, 
it  fliould  be  fo  far  fiiort  of  them  in  the  abilities  of  its 
Hiflorian .  I  have  onely  this  to  allege  in  my  excufe  ; 
that  as  they  undertook  the  advancement  of  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  Speech,  fo  it  became  their  Hiflory ,  to  have 
feme  refemblance  to  their  enterprize:  Whereas  the 
intention  of  ours,  being  not  the  Artifice  of  Words, 
but  a  bare  knowledge  of  things  ;  my  fault  may  be 
efteem’d  the  lefs,  that  I  have  written  of  Philofophers , 
without  any  ornament  of  Eloquence. 

Sect.  XX.  I  hope  now,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  vain  digref 
A  propofal  fion,  if  1  ftep  a  little  afide,  to  recommend  the  forming 
for  er  effing  of  fuch  an  Affernbly ,  to  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation. 
an  EngUjh  j  k0ow  indeed,  that  the  Englijb  Genius  is  not  fo  airy, 
Academy .  ancj  difeourfive,  as  that  of  fome  of  our  neighbors, 
but  that  we  generally  love  to  have  Reafon  fet  out  in 
plain,  undeceiving  expreffions  ;  as  much,  as  they  to 
have  it  deliver’d  with  colour,  and  beauty.  *  And  be- 
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fides  this,  I  underltand  well  enough,  that  thejr  have 
one  great  alMance,  to  the  growth  of  Oratory, 
which  to  us  is  wanting  :  that  is,  that  their  Nobility 
live  commonly  dole  together  in  their  Cities,  and 
ours  for  the  moil  part  (cattercd  in  their  Country 
Houles,  For  the  fame  reafon,  why  our  flreets  are 
not  fo  well  built  as  theirs,  will  hold  alfo,  for  their 
exceeding  us  in  the  Arts  of  Speech  :  They  prefer  the 
Pleafures  of  the  Town  ;  we,  thofe  of  the  Field  ; 
whereas  it  is  from  the  frequent  converfations  in  Ci¬ 
ties,  that  the  Humour,  and  Wit,  and  Variety,  and 
Elegance  of  Language,  are  chiefly  to  be  fetch'd. 
But  yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  discouragements,  I 
fhall  not  (tick  to  lay  that  luch  a  projed  is  now  feafon- 
able  to  be  let  on  foot,  and  may  make  a  great  Refor¬ 
mation  in  the  manner  of  our  Speaking,  and  Writing. 
Firft,  the  thing  itfelf  is  no  way  contemptible.  For 
the  purity  of  Speech,  and  greatnefs  of  Empire  have 
in  all  Countries,  (till  met  together.  The  Greeks 
(poke  belt,  when  they  were  in  their  glory  of  con- 
quell :  The  Romans  made  thole  times  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  their  Wit,  when  they  fubdu'd,  and  gave 
Laws  to  the  World  :  And  from  thence,  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  declin’d  to  corruption;  as  their  valour, 
their  prudence,  and  the  honor  of  their  Arms  did  de¬ 
cay  :  and  at  lalt,  did  even  meet  the  Northern  Nations 
halfway  in  Barharifm ,  a  little  before  they  were  over¬ 
run  by  their  Armies . 

But  befides,  if  we  obferve  well  the  Englijh  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  we  fhall  find,  that  it  leeras  at  this  time  more 
then  others,  to  require  fome  luch  aid,  to  bring  it  to 
its  laft  perfection.  The  Truth  is,  it  has  been  hither¬ 
to  a  little  too  carelelsly  handled  ;  and  i  think,  has 
had  left  labor  fpent  about  its  polifhing,  then  it  de- 
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lerves.  Till  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ,  there 
was  foarce  any  man  regarded  it,  but  Chaucer ;  and 
nothing  was  written  in  it,  which  one  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  read  twice,  but  fome  of  his  Poetry.  But  then 
it  began  to  raife  itlelf  a  little,  and  to  found  tolera¬ 
bly  well.  From  that  Age,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  our  late  Civil  Wars ,  it  was  ftill  fashioning,  and 
beautifying  it  felf.  In  the  Wars  themfelves  (  which 
is  a  time,  wherein  all  Languages  ufe,  if  ever,  to  in- 
creafo  by  extraordinary  degrees  ;  for  in  fuch  bufie, 
and  active  times,  there  arife  more  new  thoughts  of 
men,  which  muft  be  fignifi’d,  and  varied  by  new 
expreflions  )  then  I  fay,  it  receiv’d  many  fantaftical 
terms,  which  were  introduc’d  by  our  Religious  Sells-, 
and  many  outlandifh  phrafes,  which  foveral  Writers , 
and  Tranjlators,  in  that  great  hurry,  brought  in,  and 
made  free  as  they  pleas’d,  and  with  all  it  was  inlarg’d 
by  many  found,  and  neceflary  Forms,  and  Idioms, 
which  it  before  wanted.  And  now,  wdien  mens 
minds  are  fomewhat  fottled,  their  Paffions  allaid, 
and  the  peace  of  our  Country  gives  us  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  fuch  diverfions  :  if  fome  fober  and  judicious 
Men,  would  take  the  whole  Mafs  of  our  Language 
into  their  hands,  as  they  find  it,  and  would  fet  a 
mark  on  the  ill  Words;  corredt  thole,  which  are  to 
be  retain’d  ;  admit,  and  eftabiifli  the  good;  and 
make  fome  emendations  in  the  Accent,  and  Gram¬ 
mar  :  I  dare  pronounce,  that  our  Speech  would  quick¬ 
ly  arrive  at  as  much  plenty,  as  it  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive;  and  at  the  greateft  frnoothnefs,  which  its  de¬ 
rivation  from  the  rough  German  will  allow  it. 

Nor  w'ould  I  have  this  new  Englijh  Academy,  con¬ 
fin’d  only  to  the  weighing  Words,  and  Letters :  But 
there  may  be  alfo  greater  Works  found  out  for  it.  By 
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many  figns  we  may  ghefs,  that  the  Wits  of  our  Na¬ 
tion,  arc  not  inferior  to  any  other  ;  and  that  they 
have  an  excellent  mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  the  French , 
and  the  Spaniard :  and  I  am  confident,  that  we  only 
want  a  few  more  (landing  Examples,  and  a  little 
more  familiarity  with  the  Antients,  to  excel  all  the 
Moderns.  Now  the  beft  means,  that  can  be  devis’d 
to  bring  that  about,  is  to  fettle  a  fixt,  and  Impartial 
Court  of  Eloquence ;  according  to  whofe  Cenfure,  all 
Books,  or  Authors  Ihould  either  (land  or  fall.  And 
above  all,  there  might  be  recommended  to  them  one 
Principal  Work,  in  which  we  are  yet  defective,-  and 
that  is,  the  compiling  of  zHiftoryoi  our  late  Civil 
Wars.  Of  all  the  labors  of  mens  Wit,  and  Induftry, 
I  fcarce  know  any,  that  can  be  more  ufeful  to  the 
World,  then  Civil  Hiftory  :  if  it  were  written,  with 
that  fincerity,  and  majefty,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
faithful  Idea  of  humane  Actions.  And  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  almofl  in  all  civiliz’d  Countries,  it  has  been 
the  laft  thing,  that  has  come  to  perfection.  I  may 
now  fay,  that  the  Englifh  can  already  (hew  many  in- 
duflrious,  and  worthy  Pieces  in  this  kind  :  But  yet, 

I  have  fome  Prophetical  imagination  in  my  thoughts, 
that  there  is  flill  behind,  fomething  Greater,  then 
any  we  have  yet  feen,  referv’d  for  the  Glory  of  this 
Age.  One  Reafon  of  this  my  ftrong  perfuafion,  is 
a  comparifon,  that  I  make,  between  the  condition  of 
our  State ,  and  that  of  the  Romans.  They  at  firfl 
writ,  in  this  way,  not  much  better  then  our  Moncks : 
onely  Regiftring  in  an  undigefted  manner,  fome  few 
naked  Breviaries  of  their  Wars,  and  Leagues,  and 
ACts,  of  their  City  Magiftrates.  And  indeed  they 
advanc’d  forward  by  very  flow  degrees :  For  I  re¬ 
member,  that  Fully  fomewhere  complains,  in  thefe 
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Words:  Hiftorta  nonduw  latinis  Uteris  illuflraia.  But 
it  was  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Augufius ,  after  the 
conclufion  of  their  long  Civil  Wars,  that  mod  of 
their  perfed  Hiftorians  appear'd.  And  it  fecms  to 
me, that  we  may  exped  the  fame  progrefs  amongftus. 
There  lye  now  ready  in  Bank,  the  mod  memorable 
Addons  of  Twenty  years :  a  Subjed  of  as  great  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  Variety,  as  ever  pafs'd  under  any  Mans 
hands  :  the  peace  which  we  injoy  gives  leifure 
and  incouragement  enough:  The  effeds  of  fuch  a 
Work  would  be  wonderfully  advantageous,  to  the 
fafety  of  our  Country,  and  to  His  Majeflys  Intered : 
for  there  can  be  no  better  means  to  preferve  hisSub- 
jeds  in  obedience  for  the  future,  than  to  give  them 
a  full  view  of  the  miferies,  that  attended  rebellion. 
There  are  onely  therefore  wanting,  for  the  finifiiing 
of  fo  brave  an  undertaking,  the  united  indeavors  or 
fome  publick  minds,  who  are  converfant  both  in 
Letters  and  bufinefs  :  and  if  it  were  appointed  to  be 
the  labor  of  one  or  two  men  to  compofe  it,  and  of 
fuch  an  Ajfemlly ,  to  revife  and  corred  it,  it  might 
certainly  challenge  all  the  Writings  of  pad,  or  pre- 
fent  Times, 

But  I  fee,  I  have  already  tranfgrefs'd :  For  I  know 
it  will  be  thought  unadvifedly  done,  while  I  was  in- 
forcing  a  weightier  Defign,  to  dart,  and  to  follow 
another  of  lefs  moment.  I  ftiall  therefore  let  it  pafs 
as  an  extravagant  conceit :  only  I  (hall  affirm, that  the 
Royal  Society  is  fb  far  from  being  like  to  put  a  dop  to 
fuch  a  bufmefs,  that  I  know  many  of  its  Members, 
who  are  as  able  as  any  others,  to  affidin  the  bring" 
ing  it  into  pradice. 

Thus!  have  difpatch’d  my  fird  general  Head;  in 
which,  it  may  be,  it  was  not  needful  to  have  day’d  fo 
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long :  feeing,  I  am  confident,  I  have  faid  nothing, 
but  what  was  before  very  well  known,  and  what 
paiTes  about  in  common  difcourfe. 

I  did  on  purpofe  omit  the  Learned  Age  of  the  Ara*  Se<5t.  XXI 
lians ,  in  its  proper  place  :  becaufe  I  was  refolv'd,  The  Philofi ~ 
as  I  came  down,  to  keep  my  felf  as  near  as  I  could,  phyoftheA- 
within  the  Bounds  of  Chriftendom .  But  Iftiall  now  rahlans., 
add,  concerning  them,  that  their  Studies  alfb  were 
principally  bent,  upon  expounding  Ariflotle ,  and 
the  Greek  Phyfitians.  They  were,  without  queftion, 
men  of  a  deep,  and  fubtile  Wit :  which  is  a  Chara¬ 
cter,  that  it  may  be  in  all  Ages  has  belong'd  more 
juftly  to  the  Tempers  of  the  Southern,  then  of  the 
Northern  Countries :  of  this  they  have  left  many  no¬ 
ble  Teftimonies  behind  them  ,•  fb  many,  that  (if  we 
believe  Tome  worthy  and  induflrious  Men  of  our  own 
Nation,,  who  have (earch’d  into  their  Monuments} 
they  might  even  alraoft  be  compar’d  to  Remey  and 
Athens  themfelvcs.  But  they  injoy 'd  not  the  light 
long  enough.  It  brake  forth  upon  the  point  of 
their  greateff  conquefts  :  It  mainly  confided,  in  un¬ 
demanding  the  Antients :  and  what  they  would  have 
done,  when  they  had  been  weary  of  them,  we  can¬ 
not  tel! :  For  that  Work  was  not  fully  over,  before 
they  were  darkened  by  that,  which  made  even  Greece 
it  felf  Barbarous,  the  Turkijh  Monarchy.  However, 
that  knowledge,  which  they  had,  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  becaufe  it  fprung  up,  in  that  part  of  the 
World, .  which  has  been  almoft  always  perverfly  un¬ 
learned.  For  methinks,  that  final!  Spot  of  Civil  Arts, 
compar'd  to  their  long  courfe  of  ignorance,  before, 
and  after,  bears  Tome  refemblance  with  that  Country 
it  felf,-  where  there  are  Tome  few  little  Vailies,  and 
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Wells,  and  pleafant  Shades  of  Palm-Trees  ;  But  thofe 
lying  in  the  midlt  of  Deferts,  and  unpaffable  TraCts 

of  Sands. 

Sed.XXII.  but  11  ow  being  a  fit  time  to  flop,  and  breathe 

'a  defence  of  a  while>  fnc5 1:0  take  a  review  of  the  ground,  that  we 
the  Royal  ^ave  Pa^-  It  will  be  here  needful  for  me,  to  make 
Society,  in  an  Apology  for  my  felf,  in  a  matter,  which,  if  it  be 
refpetf  of  the  not  be  fore- hand  remov’d,  may  chance  to  be  very  pre- 
Antients .  judicial  to  mens  good  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  it 
fe If,  as  well  as  of  its  Hifiorian.  I  fear,  that  this  Af- 
femhly  will  receive  difadvantage  enough,  from  my 
weak  management  ol  their  caufe,  in  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars  :  fo  that  I  muft  not  leave  them,  and  my  felf 
unjuftify’d,  in  this,  wherein  we  have  lo  much  righr 
on  our  fides.  I  doubt  not  then,  but  it  will  come  into 
the  thoughts  of  many  Criticks ,  (of  whom  the  World 
is  now  full )  to  urge  againll  us,  that  I  have  Ipoken  a 
little  too  fparingly  of  the  Merits  of  former  Ages  ,•  and 
that  this  Defign  feems  to  be  promoted,  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  intention  of  difgracing  the  Merits  of  the  An- 
tients. 

But  firfi,  I  fhall  befeech  them,  calmly  to  confider ; 
whether  they  themfelves  do  not  more  injure  thole 
great  Men,  whom  they  would  make  the  Mailers  of 
our  judgments,  by  attributing  all  things  to  them  fo 
abfolutely  ,•  then  we,  who  do  them  all  the  Jufiicewe 
can,  without  adoring  them  ?  It  is  always  etleem’d 
the  greateil  mifchief,  a  man  can  do  thofe  whom  he 
loves,  to  raile  mens  expectations  of  them  too  high, 
by  undue,  and  impertinent  commendations.  For 
thereby  not  only  their  enemies,  but  indifferent  men, 
will  be  lecretly  inclin  d  to  be  more  watchful  over 
their  tailings,  and  to  confpire  in  beating  down  their 
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Fame.  What  then  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
honor  of  Antiquity  ,*  then  to  fet  its  value  at  fuch  a 
rate,  and  to  extol  it  fo  extravagantly,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  tryal,  not  onely  of  envi¬ 
ous,  but  even  of  impartial  Judges?  It  is  natural  to 
Mens  minds,  when  they  perceive  others  to  arrogate 
more  to  themfelves,  then  is  their  fliare  ;  to  deny 
them  even  that,  which  elfe  they  would  confefs  to  be 
their  Right.  And  of  the  Truth  of  this,  we  have  an 
inftance  of  far  greater  concernment,  then  that  which 
is  before  us.  And  that  is,  in  Religion  it  felf.  For 
while  the  Bijhops  of  Rome  did  afliime  an  infallibility, 
and  a  fovereign  Dominion  over  our  Faith  :  the  re¬ 
formed  Churches  did  not  onely  juftly  refufe  to  grant 
them  that,  but  feme  of  them  thought  themfelves  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  forbear  all  communion  withthengand  would 
not  give  them  that  refpeCt,  which  poffibly  might  be¬ 
long  to  fo  antient,  and  fo  famous  a  Church  ;  and  which 
might  ftill  have  been  allowed  it,  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  Superftition. 

But  to  carry  this  Difpute  a  little  farther:  What  is 
this,  of  which  they  accufe  us  ?  They  charge  us  with 
immodefty  in  neglecting  the  guidance  of  wiftr,  and 
more  difterning  Men,  then  our  fe Ives.  But  is  not  this 
rather  the  greateft  fign  of  Modefty,  to  confefs,  that 
we  our  felves  may  err,  and  all  mankind  betides  ?  To 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  Science?  and  to  fub- 
mit  our  minds,  to  all  the  leaft  Works  of  Nature? 
What  kind  of  behavior  do  they  exaCt  from  us  in  this 
cafe?  That  we  fhould  reverence  the  Footfleps  of 
Antiquity  ?  We  do  it  moil  unanimoufly.  That  we 
fhould  fubferibe  to  their  fenfe,  before  our  own  ?  We 
are  willing,  in  probabilities ;  but  we  cannot,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  FaCt :  for  in  them  we  follow  the  moil  antient 
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Author  of  all  others,  even  Mature  it  felf.  W ould 
they  have  us  make  our  eyes  behold  things,  at  no 
farther  diftance,  than  they  faw  >  That  is  impoffible  ; 
feeing  we  have  the  advantage  of  (landing  upon  their 
fhoulders.  They  fay,  it  is  infolenee,  to  prefer  our 
own  inventions  before  thole  of  our  Anceflors.  But 
do  not  even  they  the  very  fame  thing  themfelves,in 
a!!  the  petty  matters  of  life  ?  In  the  Arts  of  War, 
and  Government ;  In  the  making,  and  abolifhing  of 
Laws ;  nay  even  in  the  fashion  of  their  Cloaths,  they 
differ  from  them,  as  their  humour,  or  Fancy  leads 
them.  We  approach  the  Antients,  as  we  behold  their 
Tombs,  with  veneration  :  but  we  would  not  there¬ 
fore  be  confin’d  to  live  in  them  altogether  :  nor 
would  (  I  believe  )  any  of  thole,  who  profefs  to  be 
mod  addided  to  their  Memories.  They  tell  us,  that 
in  this  corruption  of  Manners  ,  and  doth  of  Mens 
Minds,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe,  who  fearch’d 
fo  diligently,  and  concluded  fo  warily  before  us.  But 
in  this  they  are  confuted  by  every  days  experience. 
They  objed  to  us  Tradition ,  and  the  confent  of  all 
Ages.  But  do  we  not  yet  know  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
fuch  Words  ?  Is  any  man,  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
craft  of  founding  Setts,  or  of  managing  Votes  in  po¬ 
pular  Affemllies,  ignorant,  how  eafie  it  is  to  carry 
tilings  in  a  violent  flream  ?  And  when  an  opinion  has 
once  m after’ d  its  firft  oppofers,  and  fetled  it  felf  in 
Mens  Paflions,  or  Interefls  :  how  few  there  be,  that 
coldly  confider,  what  they  admit  for  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  >  So  that  when  they  fay,  that  ail  Antiquity  is  a- 
gainft  us  ;  ’tis  true,  in  (hew,  they  objed  to  us,  the 
Wifdom  of  many  Ages  ;  but  in  reality,  they  cnely 
confront  us,  with  the  Authority  of  a  few  leading 
Men.  Nay,  what  if  1  fhould  fay,  that  this  honor  for 
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the  dead,  which  fuch  men  pretend  to,  is  rather  a 
worshiping  of  themfelves  ,  than  of  the  Antients  > 
It  may  be  well  proved  ,  that  they  are  more  in  Jove 
with  their  own  Commentaries ,  then  with  the  Texts  of 
thofe,  whom  they  feem  to  make  their  Oracles  :  and 
that  they  chiefly  doat  on  thofe  Theories,  which  they 
themfelves  have  drawn  from  them  :  which,  it  is  like¬ 
ly,  are  almoft  as  far  diftant  from  the  Original  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  Authors ,  as  the  Pofitions  of  the  New 
Philofophers  themfelves. 

But  to  conclude  this  Argument  (jfor  f  am  weary  of 
walking  in  a  rode  fo  trodden)  I  think  I  am  able  to 
confute  fuch  men  by  the  practice  of  thofe  very  Anti - 
ents ,  to  whom  they  Hoop  fo  low.  Did  not  they  truft 
themfelves,  and  their  own  Reafons  ?  Did  not  they 
bufie  themfelves  in  inquiry,  make  new  Arts,eftabli(h 
new  Tenents,  overthrow  the  old,  and  order  all 
things  as  they  pleas'd,  without  any  fervile  Regard 
to  their  Predecefrbrs  >  the  Grecians  all,  or  the  grea- 
tell;  part  of  them,  fetch'd  their  Learning  from  Egypt. 
And  did  they  blindly  alfent  to  all,  that  was  taught 
them  by  the  Priefts  of  IJtsy  and  Oftrisl  Iffb;  the® 
why  did  they  not,  together  with  their  Arts,  receive 
all  the  infinit  Idolatries  ,  which  their  Mailers  em¬ 
brac'd  ?  feeing  it  is  not  to  be  queftion'd  ,  but  the 
Egyptians  deliver'd  the  rites  of  their  Religion  to 
ftrangers,  with  as  much  Solemnity  at  leaft,  as  they 
did  the  Mylleries  of  their Hieroglyphkks  or  Philofophy . 
Now  then,  let  Pythagoras,  Plato ,  and  Ariftotle,  and 
the  reft  of  their  wile  Men,  be  our  examples,  and  we 
are  fafe.  When  they  travelled  into  the  Eafl ,  they 
collected  what  was  fit  for  their  purpole,  and  Rata¬ 
ble  to  the  Genius  of  their  Country  5  and  left  the  fu- 
perfluities  behind  them  :  They  brought  home  fome 
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of  their  uleful  Secrets :  but  Hill  counted  their  wor¬ 
shiping  a  Dog,  or  an  Onion,  a  Cat,  or  a  Crocodile, 
ridiculous.  And  why  fliall  not  we  be  allow’d  the 
ferae  liberty  ,  to  diltinguilh,  and  choofe ,  what  we 
will  follow  ?  Efpecially ,  feeing  in  this ,  they  had  a 
more  certain  way  of  being  inftrudled  by  their  Tea¬ 
chers,  then  we  have  by  them :  They  were  prelent  on 
the  place:  They  learn’d  from  the  Men  themlelves,, 
by  word  of  mouth ;  and  lo  were  in  a  likely  courle  to 
apprehend  all  their  Precepts  aright :  whereas  we  are 
to  take  their  Do&rines,  fo  many  hundred  years  after 
their  death,  from  their  Books  only,  where  they  are 
for  the  molt  part  fo  obfeurely  exprefs’d,  that  they  are 
icarce  fulficiently  underltood  by  the  Grammarians , 
and  Linguifis  themfelves,much  lefs  by  th  ePhilofophers. 

In  few  words  therefore,  let  fuch  men  believe,  that 
we  have  no  thought  of  detracting  from  what  was 
good  in  former  times :  But,  on  the  contrary, we  have 
a  mind  to  bellow  on  them,  a  (olid  praife,  inlleed  of  a 
great,  and  an  empty.  While  we  are  raifing  new  Ob- 
lervations  upon  Nature,  we  mean  not  to  abolilh  the 
Old,  which  were  well,  and  judicioufly  eliablifh’d  by 
them :  No  more,  then  a  King,  when  he  makes  a  new 
Coyn  of  his  own,  does  prefently  call  in  that,  which 
bears  the  Image  ofhis  Father :  he  onely  intends  there¬ 
by  to  increafe  the  current  Money  of  his  Kingdom  , 
and  Hill  permits  the  one  topafs,  as  well  as  the  other. 
It  is  probable  enough,  that  upon  a  frelh  lurvey,  we 
may  find  many  things  true,  which  they  have  before 
allerted :  and  then  will  not  they  receive  a  greater 
confirmation,  from  this  our  new  and  fevere  appro¬ 
bation,  then  from  thole  men,  who  refign  up  their  opi¬ 
nions  to  their  Words  only  ?  It  is  the  bell  way  ofho- 
noring  them,  to  feparate  the  certain  things  in  them, 
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from  the  doubtful :  For  that  (hews,  we  ar®  not  (o 
much  carri’d  towards  them,  by  ralh  affedtion,  as  by 
an  unbyals’d  Judgment.  If  we  would  do  them  the 
moll  right  5  it  is  not  neceflary  we  Ihouldbe  perfectly 
like  them  in  all  things.  There  are  two  principal 
Ways  of  prelerving  the  Names  of  thole,  that  are 
pafs’d :  The  one,  by  Figures ;  the  other,  by  Children: 
The  Figures  may  be  fo  made,  that  they  may  far  neer- 
er  relemble  the  Original,  then  Children  do  their  Pa¬ 
rents  :  and  yet  all  Mankind  choofe  rather  to  keep 
themfelves  alive  by  Children,  then  by  the  other. 
It  is  belt  for  the  Fhilefophers  of  this  Age  to  imitate  the 
Ant  lent  s  as  their  Children :  to  have  their  blood  de¬ 
riv’d  down  to  them  5  but  to  add  a  new  Complexion, 
and  Life  of  their  own  :  While  thofe,  that  indeavor 
to  come  near  them  in  every  Line,  and  Feature,  may 
rather  be  call’d  their  dead  Figures  or  Statues ,  then 
their  Genuine  Ojf-Jpring. 


The  End  of  the  Firjl  (part . 
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Section  I. 

The  Divi - 
(ion  of  the 
Narration . 


Hus  I  am,  at  length,  arriv'd  at  the  fe- 
cond  Part  of  my  Method,  The  Nar¬ 
ration  it  felf.  This  I  lhali  divide  in¬ 
to  three  Periods  of  Time,  accord* 
ing  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of  the 
preparation ,  growth  y and  compleat  Con -- 
fiitution  of  the  Royal  Society . 

The  Firft  (hall  confift  of  the  firfi  occasions  of  this 
Model ,  and  the  Men,  who  firft  devis'd  to  put  it  in 
execution  :  and  lliall  end,  where  they  began  to  make 
it  a  form'd,  and  Regular  Affemlly . 

The  Second  lliall  trace  out  their  firfi  attempts ,  till 
they  receiv'd  the  publickafiiftance  of  Royal  Authority. 

The  third  lliall  deliver,  what  they  have  done ,  fince 
they  were  made  a  Royal  Corporation . 

It  may  feem  perhaps,  that  in  palling  through  the 
firft  of  thefe,  I  go  too  far  back,  and  treat  of 
things,  that  may  appear  to  be  of  too  private ,  and 
Domeftick  concernment,^  be  fpoken  in  this  publick 
way.  But  if  this  Enterprife ,  which  is  now  fo  well 
eftabliftfd,  lliall  be  hereafter  advantageous  to  Man¬ 
kind  (  as  I  make  no  fcruple  to  foretel  3  that  it  will  k 
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It  is  but  juft,  that  future  times  fhould  hear  the  names 
of  its  firft  Promoters  :  That  they  may  be  able  to  ren¬ 
der  particular  thanks  to  them,  who  firft  conceiv’d  it 
in  their  minds,  and  practis'd  fome  little  draught  of  it 
long  ago.  And  befides,  I  never  yet  (aw  an  Hiftorian 
that  was  cleer  from  all  AfFedtions  :  that,  it  may  be, 
were  not  (o  much  to  be  call’d  Integrity,  as  a  ftoical 
infenfibility  :  Nor  can  I,  more  then  others,  refift  my 
inclinations,  which  ftrongly  force  me  to  mention 
that, which  will  be  for  the  honor  of  that  place, where 
I  receiv'd  a  great  part  of  my  Education.  It  was 
therefore,  fome  fpace  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars 
at  Oxford ,  in  Dr.  Wilkins  his  Lodgings,  in  Wadham 
College ,  which  was  then  the  place  of  Re  fort  for  Ver- 
tuous,  and  Learned  Men,  that  the  firft  meetings  were 
made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this  that  fol¬ 
low'd.  The  Univerfity  had  at  that  time, many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way  of  reafon- 
ing  ,*  and  was  alfo  frequented  by  fome  Gentlemen ,  of 
Philofbphical  Minds  ,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  iecurity  and  eafe  of  a  retirement 
amongft  Gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 

Their  firft  purpole  was  no  more  ,  then  onely  the  SeA.  IT. 
(atisfacftion  of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  converfing  xhe  Meet- 
in  quiet  one  with  another,  without  being  ingag  d  in  ings  at  Ox 
the  paflions,  and  madnefe  of  that  difmal  Age.  And  ford, 
from  the  Xnftitution  of  that  Ajfemlly ,  it  had  been 
enough,  if  no  other  advantage  had  come  ,  but  this: 

That  bythis  means  there  was  a  race  of youngMen  pro¬ 
vided,  againft  the  next  Age,  whofe  minds  receiving 
from  them,  their  firft  Impreftions  of  fober  and  gener¬ 
ous  knowledge ,  were  invincibly  arm’d  againft  all  the 
inchantments  of  Enthuftafm .  But  what  is  more, I  may 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  good  meafure,by  the 
influence,  which  thefe  Gentlemen  had  over  the  reft 
that  the  Univerfity  it  fell,  or  at  leaft,  any  part  of  its 
Difcipline,  and  Order,  was  lav’d  from  ruine.  And 
from  hence  we  may  conclude, that  the  fame  Men  have 
now  no  intention,  of  fweeping  away  all  the  honor 
of  Antiquity  in  this  their  dew  Defign ::  feeing  they 
imploy’d  fo  much  of  their  labor,  and  prudence  in 
preferving  that  mofl  venerable  Seat  of  antient  Learn¬ 
ing,  when  their  fhrinking  from  its  defence,  would 
have  been  the  fpeedieft  way  to  have  deftroy’d  it 
For  the  Truth  of  this,  I  dare  appeal  to  all  uninterefl 
fed  men,  who  knew  the  temper  of  that  place;  and 
especially  to  thofe  who  were  my  own  contempora 
ries  there :  of  whom  1  can  name  very  many, whom  the 
happy  reftoration  of  the  Kingdom’s  peace,  found  s* 
well  inclin’d,  to  ferve  their  Prince  and  the  Church 
as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  in  the  mofl  profperous 
condition  of  their  Country,  This  was  undoubted 
ly  fo.  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife :  for  fitch 
Spiritual  Frenfies,  which  did  then  bear  Rule,  can  ne 
ver  ftand  long ,  before  a  cleer  and  a  deep  skill  in 
Nature.  It  is  almoft  impoflible,  that  they  who  con 

verfe  much  with  the  fubtilty  of  things'^  Id  be' 

deluded  by  fuch  thick  deceits.  There  is  but  one  bet 
ter  charm  in  the  world,  then  Real  Philofophy  to  al 
lay  the  impulfes  ofthefalfefpirit and  thatis,the  blefl 
*ed  prefence,  and  affiftance  of  the  True. 

Nor  were  the  good  effects  of  this  converfation 
onely  confin  d  to  Oxford :  But  they  have  made  them’ 
felves  known  in  their  printed  Works,  both  in  our 
own,and  m  the  learned  Language  :  which  have  much 
conmicd  to  the  Fame  of  our  Narion  abroad  and  to 
the  fpreading  of  profitable  Light,  at  home,  ’This  I 
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truft,  will  be  univerfaliy  acknowledg’d,  when  I  fliall 
have  nam’d  the  Men.  The  principal  and  moft  eon- 
fiant  of  them,  were  Dodtor  Seth  Ward,  the  prefent 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter ,  Mr.  Boyl,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir 
William  Petty ,  Mr.  Matthew  Wren, Dr.  Wallis,  Dr. God¬ 
dard,  Dr.  Willis ,  Dr.  Bathurft,  Dr.  Chrifiopher  Wren , 
Mr.  Rook ;  befides  feveral  others,  who  joyn’d  them- 
felves  to  them,  upon  occafions.  No  sv  I  have  produc’d 
their  Names,  I  am  a  little  at  a  Hand,  how  to  deal  with 
them.  For,  if  I  Ihould  fay  what  they  deferve  ;  I  fear 
it  would  be  interpreted  flatt’ry,  infteed  of  Juflice. 
And  yet  I  have  now  lying  in  my  fight,  the  Example 
of  an  Elegant  Book,  which  1  have  profefs’d  to  admire : 
w'nofe  Author  flicks  not,  to  make  large  Panegyricks, 
on  the  Members  of  that  Ajfemlly,  whole  Relation  he 
Writes.  But  this  Prefident  is  not  to  be  follow’d  by 
a  yong  Man ;  who  ought  to  be  more  jealous  of  pub- 
lick  cen(ure,and  is  not  enough  confirm’d  in  the  good 
liking  of  the  world  ;  to  think,  that  he  has  fuch  a 
weighty  and  difficult  work,  as  the  making  of  Cha¬ 
racters  ,  committed  to  him.  I  will  therefore  pals  by 
their  praifes  in  (Hence ;  though  I  believe,  that  what  I 
might  fay  of  them,  would  be  generally  confefs’d  ; 
and  that  if  any  ingenuous  man,  who  knows  them, or 
their  writings,  Ihould  contradict  me,  he  would  alfo 
go  neer  to  gainfay  himfelf,  and  to  retradt  the  ap- 
plaufes  ,  which  he  had  fometime,  or  other,  beflow’d 
upon  them. 

For  (uch  a  candid,  and  upaffionate  company,  as 
that  was,  and  for  fuch  a  gloomy  feafon,  what  could 
have  been  a  fitter  Subjedt  to  pitch  upon,  then  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy  ?  To  have  been  always  tolling  about 
fome  Theological  queftion ,  would  have  been,  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diverfion  ,  the  excefs  of 

which 
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which  they  thetnfelves  diflik’d  in  the  publick :  To 
have  been  eternally  muling  on  Civil  Bufinefs ,  and  the 
diftrefles  of  their  Country  ,  was  too  melancholy  a 
reflexion  :  It  was  Nature  alone  ,  which  could  pfea» 
fantly  entertain  them,  in  that  efl  ate.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  that,  draws  our  minds  off  from  pafi,  or 
prefent  misfortunes  ,  and  makes  them  conquerers 
over  things,  in  the  greateft  publick  unhappinefs  : 
while  the  confideration  of  Men,  and  humane  affairs, 
may  affect  us,  with  a  thoufand  various  difquiets ;  that 
never  feparates  us  into  mortal  Factions  ,•  that  gives  us 
room  to  differ,  without  animofity;  and  permits  us, 
to  raife  contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any 
danger  of  a  Civil  War. 

Their  meetings  were  as  frequent ,  as  their  affairs 
permitted  :  their  proceedings  rather  by  aCtion,  then 
difcourfe;  chiefly  attending  fome  particular  Trials , 
in  Chymiftry ,  or  Mechanicks :  they  had  no  Rules  nor 
Method  fix’d  :  their  intention  was  more,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  each  other  ,  their  difcoveries  ,  which  they 
could  make  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs  ,  than  an  uni¬ 
ted,  conftant,  or  regular  inquifition.  And  methinks, 
their  confutution  did  bear  fome  refemblance,  to  the 
Academy  lately  begun  at  Paris :  where  they  have  at 
Jaft  turn’d  their  thoughts,  from  Words,  to  experi¬ 
mental  P hilofophy ,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Their  manner  likewife,  istoaffemble 
in  a  private  lioufe,  toreafon  freely  upon  the  W'orks 
of  Nature,*  to  pafs  Conje-dtures,  and  propofe  Pro¬ 
blems,  on  any  Mathematical,  or  Philofophical  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  comes  in  their  way.  And  this  is  an  Omen, 
on  which  I  will  build  fome  hope,  that  as  they  agree 
with  us  in  what  was  done  at  Oxford, ,  fo  they  will  go 
on  farther,  and  come  by  the  fame  degrees,  to  ered 

another 
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another  Royal  Society  in  France.  I  promife  for  thefe 
Gentlemen  here  (To  well  I  know  the  generofity  of 
their  Defign)  that  they  will  be  molt  ready  to  accept 
their  afliftance.  To  them,  and  to  all  the  Learned 
World  befides,  they  call  for  aid.  No  difference  of 
Country ,  Intereft,  or  profeflion  of  Religion ,  will 
make  them  backward  from  taking,  or  affording 
help  in  this  enterprize.  And  indeed  all  Europe  at 
this  time,  have  two  general  Wars,  which  they  ought 
in  honor  to  make :  The  one  a  holy ,  the  other  a  Philo- 
fophical :  The  one  againfl  the  common  Enemy  of 
Chrijlendom,  the  othei*  alfo  againfl:  powerful,  and 
barbarous  Foes,  that  have  not  been  fully  fubdu'd  al~ 
moft  thefe  fix  thoufand  years,  Ignorance ,  and  Falfe 
Opinions.  Againfl:  thefe,  it  becomes  us,  to  go  forth 
in  one  common  expedition  :  All  civil  Nations  joyfl¬ 
ing  their  Armies  againfl  the  one,  and  their  Reafon  a- 
gainfl the  other;  without  any  petty  contentions,  a- 
bout  privileges,  or  precedence. 

Thus  they  continued  without  any  great  Intermif-  Se6l.HL 
Tons,  till  about  the  year  1658.  But  then  being  call’d  Their  firfi 
away  to  feveral  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  the  great-  meetings  at 
eft  number  of  them  coming  to  London ,  they  ufual-  London, 
ly  met  at  Grejham  College,  at  the  iVednefdays ,  and 
Thurfdays  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wren,  and  Mr.  /toofcwhere 
there  joyn’d  with  them  feveral  eminent  perfons  of 
their  common  acquaintance  :  The  Lord  Vijcount 
Rrouncker ,  the  now  Lord  Brereton,  Sir  Paul  Neil,  Mr. 

John  Evelyn ,  Mr.  Henfbaw ,  Mr.  Slingshy ,  Dr.  Timo¬ 
thy  Clark ,  Dr.  Enty  Mr.  Bally  Mr.  Hill ,  Dr.  Crone  .• 
and  divers  other  Gentlemen,  whole  inclinations  lay 
the  fame  way.  This  Cuftom  was  obfervd  once,  if 
not  twice  a  week,  in  Term  time ;  till  they  were  feat- 
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Fred  by  the  miferable  diffractions  of  that  Fatal  year 
till  the  continuance  of  their  meetings  there  might 
have  made  them  run  the  hazard  of  the  fate  of  Archi¬ 
medes  :  For  then  the  place  of  their  meeting  was. 
made  a  Quarter  for  Soldiers.  But,  (to  make  haft 
through  thofe  dreadful  revolutions, which  cannot  be 
beheld  upon  Paper,  without  horror ;  unlefs  we  re¬ 
member,  that  they  had  this  one  happy  effect,  to  o* 
pen  mens  eies  to  look  out  for  the  true  Remedy)  up¬ 
on  this  follow’d  the  Kings  Return  ;and  that, wrought 
by  ftich  an  admirable  chain  of  events,  that  if  we  ei¬ 
ther  regard  the  eajinefi ,  or  fpeed,  or  hleffed  ijfue  of  the 
Work;  it  feems  of  it  fell  to  contain  variety, and  plea- 
lure  enough,  to  make  recompen ce,  for  the  whole 
Twenty  years  Melancholy,  that  had  gone  before. 
This  I  leave  to  another  kind  of  Hiftory  to  be  de» 
{brib’d.  It  fhall  fuffice  my  purpofo,  that  Philofophy 
had  its  fliare,in  the  benefits  of  that  glorious  ACtion  : 
For  the  Royal  Society  had  its  beginning  in  the  won¬ 
derful  pacifick  year, 1 660.  So  that, if  any  conjectures 
of  good  Fortune, from  extraordinary  Nativities, hold 
true;  we  may  prefage  all  happinefs  to  this  underta¬ 
king.  And  I  (hall  here  joyn  my  folernn  wiflies,  that 
as  it  began  in  that  time  ,  when  our  Country  was 
freed  from  confufion,  and  fiavery  :  So  it  may,  in  its 
progrefs,  redeem  the  minds  of  Men,  from  obfcurity, 
uncertainty,  and  bondage. 

Sedt  IV.  Theft  Gentlemen  therefore,  finding  the  hearts  of 
The  begin -  their  Countrymen  inlarg’d  by  their  Joys,  and  fitted 
ning  of  the  for  any  noble  Propofition  :  and  meeting  with  the 
Royal  Sod-  concurrence  of  many  Worthy  Men,  who, to  their  im- 
etT  mortal  Honor,  had  follow'd  the  King  in  his  baniih- 

ment,  Mr.  Erskin ,  Sir  Robert  Moray ,  Sir  Gilbert  TaU 
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lot,  &c.  began  now  to  imagine  Ibme  greater  thing ; 
and  to  bring  out  experimental  knowledge,  from  the 
retreats ,  in  which  it  had  long  hid  it  felt,  to  take  its 
part  in  the  Triumphs  of  that  univerla!  Jubilee.  And 
indeed  Philofophy  did  very  well  defcrve  that  Re¬ 
ward  :  having  been  always  Loyal  in  the  word  of 
times :  For  though  the  Kings  enemies  had  gain'd  all 
other  advantages ,*  though  they  had  all  the  Garri- 
fbns,  and  Fleets,  and  Ammunitions,  and  Treafures, 
and  Armies  on  their  fide  :  yet  they  could  never,  by 
all  their  Victories,  bring  over  the  Reafon  of  Men  to 
their  Party. 

While  they  were  thus  ordering  their  platform  ; 
there  came  forth  aTreatile, which  very  much  haften’d 
its  contrivance :  and  that  was  a  Propofal  by  Mallet 
Cowley ,  of  erecting  a  Philofophical  College.  The 
intent  of  it  was, that  in  fbme  places  neer  London , there 
Ihould  liberal  Salaries  be  bellow'd,  on  a  competent 
number  of  Learned  Men,  to  whom  Ihould  be  com¬ 
mitted  the  operations  of  Natural  Experiments.  This 
Model  was  every  way  practicable :  unlels  perhaps, 
in  two  things,  he  did  more  confiilt  the  generality 
of  his  own  mind,  than  of  other  mens  :  the  one  was 
the  largenefi  of  the  Revenue ,  with  which  he  would 
-  have  his  College  at  firft  indow'd  :  the  other, that  he 
impos’d  on  his  Operators,  a  Second  Task  of  great 
pains,  the  Education  of  youth . 

The  fall  of  thefe  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great 
weight :  The  Reformation  of  which  ought  to  be  fe- 
riouflv  examin'd  by  prudent  Men.  For  it  is  an  un» 
deniable  Truth, which  is  commonly  Laid,-  that  there 
would  be  need  of  fewer  Laws,  and  lefs  force  to  go¬ 
vern  Men, if  their  Minds  were  rightly  informed, and 
let  (Irak,  while  they  were  yong,  and  pliable.  But 
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perhaps  this  labor  is  not  Co  proper,  for  Experimen¬ 
ters  to  undergo  :  For  it  would  not  only  devour  too 
much  of  their  Time:  but  it  would  go  neer,  to  make 
them  a  little  more  magijlerial  in  Philofophy,  then  be¬ 
came  them ;  by  being  long  accullom’d  to  command 
the  opinions,  and  diredt  the  manners,  of  their  Scho¬ 
lars.  And  as  to  the  other  particular,  the  large  e- 
fiate,  which  he  requir’d  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
College :  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  fo  difficult  a  thing, to 
draw'  men  in  to  be  willing  to  divert  an  antient  Reve¬ 
nue,  which  had  long  run  in  another  ftream,  or  to 
contribute  out  of  their  own  purfes,  to  thefupport- 
ing  of  any  new  Defign,  while  it  ffiewrs  nothing  but 
promiles,  and  hopes  :  that, in  fuch  cafes,  it  were  (It 
may  be)  more  advifable,to  begin  upon  a  fmall  ftock, 
and  fb  to  rife  by  degrees ;  then  to  profefs  great  things 
at  firft,  and  to  exadt  too  much  benevolence,  all  in 
one  lump  together.  However,  it  was  not  the  excel¬ 
lent  Author  s  fault,  that  he  thought  better  of  the 
Age,  then  it  did  deferve.  His  purpofe  in  it  was  like 
himfelf,  full  of  honor,  and  goodnefs  :  moft  of  the 
other  particulars  of  his  draught,  the  Royal  Society  is 
now  putting  in  practice. 

I  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  my  Narrati¬ 
on  :  wherein  I  promis’d,  to  give  an  account  of  what 
they  did,  till  they  were  publickly  own’d,  incourag’d, 
and  confirm'd  by  Royal  Favor.  And  I  truft,  that  I 
fhall  here  produce  many  things,  which  will  prove 
their  attempts  to  be  worthy  of  all  Mens  incourage- 
ment :  though  what  was  perform’d  in  this  interval, 
may  be  rather  ftyTd  the  Temporary  Scaffold  about  the 
building,  then  the  Frame  it  felf.  But  in  my  entrance 
upon  this  Part,  being  come  tothe  top  of  the  Hill,  I 
begin  to  tremble,  and  to  apprehend  the  greatnefs  of 

my 
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my  Subjed.  For  I  perceive  that  I  have  led  my  Rea¬ 
ders  Minds  on, by  fo  long, and  fo  confident  a  Speech, 
to  exped  fome  wonderful  Model,  w7hich  fhall  far 
exceed  all  the  former,  that  I  have  acknowledg'd  to 
have  been  imperfed.  Now,  though  this  were  really 
fb,  as  I  believe  it  is  ,*  yet  I  quedion,  how  it  will 
look,  after  it  has  been  disfigur’d  by  my  unskilful 
hands.  But  the  danger  of  this  ought  to  have  de¬ 
terred  me  in  the  beginning.lt  is  now  too  late  to  look 
back,*  and  I  can  only  apply  my  felf  to  that  gW  Afo- 
ture ,  which  a  Great  Man  has  oblervM  to  be  fo  pecu* 
liar  to  our  Nation ,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  expredion 
to  fignifie  it,  in  any  other  Language.  To  this  I 
mud  flye  for  fuccor,  and  mod  affedionately  intreat 
my  Countrymen,  that  they  would  interpret  my  fail¬ 
ings  to  be  onely  errors  of  obedience  to  fome,  whofe 
commands, or  defires, I  could  not  redd :  and  that  they 
would  take  the  mealure  of  the  Royal  Society ,  not  Co 
much  from  my  lame  description  of  it,*  as  from  the 
honor,  and  reputation*  of  many  of  thofe  Men,  of 
whom  it  is  compos’d. 


I  will  here,  in  the  fird  place,  contrad  into  few  y. 
Words,  the  whole  fumme  of  their  Refolutions ;  which  j  model  of 
I  Shall  often  have  occafion,  to  touch  upon  in  parcels \  their  whole. 
Their  purpofe  is,  in  fhort,  to  make  faithful  Records ,  defgn . 
of  all  the  Works  of  Nature ,  or  Arty  which  can  come 
within  their  reach  :  thatfb  the  prefent  Age, and  po- 
fterity,  may  be  able  to  put  a  mark  on  the  Errors, 
which  have  been  drengthned  by  long  prefcription  : 
to  redore  the  Truths,  that  have  lain  negleded  :  to 
pufh  on  thofe,  which  are  already  known,  to  more 
various  ufes :  and  to  make  the  way  more  padable,to 
what  remains  unreveal’d.This  is  the  compafs  of  their 
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Defign.  And  to  accomplHh  this,  they  have  indea- 
vor  ci,  to  feparate  the  knowledge  of  Nature ,  from 
the  colours  of  Rhetorick ,  the  devices  of  Fancy ,  or  the 
delightful  deceit  of  Fables .  They  have  labor'd  to  in- 
large  it,  from  being  confin’d  to  the  cuftody  of  a 
few ;  or  from  fervitude  to  private  interefts.  They 
have  driven  to  preferve  it  from  being  over-prefs’d  by 
a  confus’d  heap  of  vain,  and  ufelefs  particulars;  or 
from  being  ftraitned  and  bounded  too  much  up  by 
General  Dodtrines.  They  have  try’d,  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  of  perpetual  increaftng  ;  by  fettling  an  in¬ 
violable  correfpondence  between  the  hand,  and  the 
brain.  They  have  fludi’d,  to  make  it,  not  onely  an 
Enterprise  of  one  feafon,  or  of  fome  lucky  opportu¬ 
nity  but  a  butinefs  of  time  ;  a  fteddy,  a  lading,  a 
popular,  an  uninterrupted  Work.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted,  to  free  it  from  the  Artifice,  and  Humors, 
and  Paffions  of  Seeds  ;  to  render  it  an  Inffrument 
whereby  Mankind  may  obtain  a  Dominion  over 
Things ,  and  not  onely  over  one  anothers  'Judgments. 
And  laflly,  they  have  begun  to  eftablilh  thefe  Refor¬ 
mations  in  Philofophy,not  fb  much,by  any  folemni- 
ty  of  Laws,  or  oftentation  of  Ceremonies",  as  by  fo- 
lid  Pradfice,  and  examples :  not,  by  a  glorious  pomp 
of  Words ;  but  by  the  filent,  effe&ual,  andunan- 
fwerable  Arguments  of  real  Productions. 

This  will  more  fully  appear,  by  what  I  am  to  fay- 
on  thefe  four  particulars,  which  (hall  make  up  this 
part  of  my  Relation,  the  Qualifications  of  their  Mem- 
lers :  the  manner  of  their  Inquiry:  their  Weekly  Af. 

TbTqualifi  fimhlks  •  and  their  way  of  Regfibing. 
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that  they  have  freely  admitted  Men  of  different  Reli¬ 
gions,  Countries,  and  Profeffions  of  Life.  This  they 
were  oblig’d  to  do,  or  elfethey  would  come  far  ihort 
of  the  largenefs  of  their  own  Declarations.  For 
they  openly  profefs,  not  to  lay  the  Foundation  ofan 
Englilh ,  Scotch  JriJh,Pcpifk\  or  Proteftant  Philofophy  ; 
but  a  Philofophy  of  Mankind. 

That  the  Church  of  England  ought  not  to  be  appre-  They  admit 
henfive,  of  this  free  converfe  of  various  Judgments,  Men  of  all 
I  fliall  afterwards  manifeft  at  large.  For  the  prefent,  Religions • 

I  fhall  franckly  affert ;  that  our  DoElrine ,  and  Difci- 
pline ,  will  be  fa  far  from  receiving  damage  by  it*  that 
it  were  the  beft  way  to  make  them  univerialiy  em¬ 
brac’d,  if  they  were  oftner  brought  to  be  canvas  d 
a  mid  ft  all  forts  of  diffenters.  It  is  difhonorable,  to 
pafs  a  hard  Cenfure  on  the  Religions  of  all  other 
Countries :  It  concerns  them,  to  look  tothe  reafona- 
blenefs  of  their  Faith ;  and  it  is  fufficient  for  us,  to  be 
eftablifh’d  in  the  Truth  of  our  own.  But  yet  this- 
comparifon  I  may  modeftly  make  •  that  there  is  no 
one  Profeftion,  amidft  the  feveral  denominations  of 
Chriftians,  that  can  be  expos’d  to  the  fearch  and  fern- 
tiny  of  its  adveriaries,  with  fo  much  fafety  as  ours. 

So  equal  it  is,  above  all  others,  to  the  general  reafon 
of  Mankind  :  ftich  honorable  fecurity  it  provides, 
both  for  the  liberty  of  Mens  Minds,  and  for  the  peace 
of  Government :  that  if  feme  Mens  conceptions  were 
put  in  practice,  that  all  wife  Men  ftiould  have  two 
Religions  ;  the  one,  a  puhlick ,  for  their  conformity 
with  the  people  ;  the  other,  a  private,  to  be  kept  to 
their  own  Breafts  :  I  am  confident,  that  moft  confi- 
dering  Men,  whatever  their  firft  were,  would  make 
ours  their  fecond,  if  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  it.  Seeing  therefore,  our  Church  would  be  in 
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fb  fair  a  probability  of  gaining  very  much,  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  contention,  and  incounter,  with  other  Seifs  : 
It  cannot  be  indanger’d  by  this  AfTembly  •  which 
proceeds  no  farther,  then  to  an  unprejudie’d  mix¬ 
ture  with  them. 

Of  all  Coun-  their  naturalizing  Men  of  ali  Countries,  they 

tries.  have  laid  the  beginnings  of  many  great  advantages 
for  the  future.  For  by  this  means,  they  will  be  able, 
to  fettle  a  conftant  Intelligence,  throughout  all  civil 
Nations ;  and  make  the  Royal  Society  the  general 
Band ,  and  Free-port  of  the  World:  A  policy, 
which  whether  it  would  hold  good,  in  the  Trade  of 
England,  I  know  not :  but  fure  it  will  in  the Philojo- 
phy.  We  are  to  overcome  the  myfleries  of  all  the 
Works  of  Nature  ^  and  not  onely  to  profecute  fuch 
as  are  confin’d  to  one  Kingdom,  or  beat  upon  one 
Ihore.  We  fhould  not  then  refufe  to  lift  all  the  aids, 
that  will  come  in,  how  remote  foever.  If  I  could 
fetch  my  materials  whence  I  pleas’d,  to  falhion  the 
Idea  of  a  perfed  Philofopher  :  he  fhould  not  be  all 
of  one  clime,  but  have  the  different  excellencies  of 
feveral  Countries.  Firft,  he  fhould  have  the  Indufiry, 
Activity,  and  Inquifitive  humor  of  the  Dutch,  French, 
Scotch,  and  Englifh ,  in  laying  the  ground  Work,  the 
heap  of  Experiments  :  And  then  he  fhould  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  cold,  and  circumfpeft,  and  wary  difpofition  of 
the  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  in  meditating  upon  them, 
before  he  fully  brings  them  into  fpeculation.  All 
tnis  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  one  fingle  Man  :  fel- 
dom  in  the  fame  Countrymen  :  It  mull;  then  be  fup- 
ply’d,  as  well  as  it  may,  by  a  Puhlick  Council ;  where- 
iti  ttie  various  difpontions  of  all  thefe  Nations,  may 
be  blended  together.  To  this  purpofe,  the  Royal  So- 
c,ety  has  made  no  fcruple,  to  receive  all  inquifitive 
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Grangers  of  all  Countries,  into  its  number.  And 
this  they  have  conftantly  done,  with  fuch  peculiar  re- 
fpedi,  that  they  have  not  oblig’d  them  to  the  charge 
of  contributions  :  they  have  always  taken  care,  that 
fome  of  their  Members,  fhould  affift  them  in  inter- 
preting  all  that  pafs’d,  in  their  publick  Afiemhlies  : 
and  they  have  freely  open’d  their  Regifters  to  them  ; 
thereby  inviting  them,  to  communicate  forein  Rari¬ 
ties,  by  imparting  their  own  difcoveries.  This  has 
been  often  acknowledg’d,  by  many  Learned  Men, 
who  have  travell’d  hither  ;  who  have  been  intro¬ 
duc’d  to  their  meetings,  and  have  admir’d  the  de¬ 
cency,  the  gravity,  the  plainnefs,  and  the  caimnefs  of 
their  debates.  This  they  have  publifh’d  to  the  world : 
and  this  lias  rous’d  all  our  neighbors  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  England .  From  hence  they  expedi  the  great 
improvements  of  knowledge  will  flow  :  and  though, 
perhaps,  they  fend  their  Youth  into  other  parts,  to 
learn  Fajhion ,  and  Breeding :  yet  their  Men  come  hi¬ 
ther  for  nobler  ends;  to  be  inftrudied,  in  the  wafcu- 
line ,  and  the  folid  Arts  of  life  :  which  is  a  matter  of 
as  much  greater  Reputation,  as  it  is  more  honorable, 
to  teach  Philofbphers,  than  Children. 

By  their  admiffion  of  Men  of  all  profejfwns ,  thefe  of  all  Pro- 
two  Benefits  a  rife  :  The  one ,  that  every  Art,  and  eve-  fejfons. 
ry  way  of  life  already  eftablifh’d,  may  be  (ecure  of 
receiving  no  damage  by  their  Counfels.  A  thing 
which  all  new  Inventions  ought  carefully  toconfiilt. 

It  is  in  vain,  to  declare  againft  the  profit  of  the  moft, 
in  any  change  that  we  would  make.  We  mu  ft  not 
always  deal  with  the  violent  current  of  popular  paft 
fions  ;  as  they  do  with  the  furious  Eager  in  the  Se¬ 
vern  ;  Where  the  fafeft  way  is,  to  fet  the  head  of  the 
Boat  diredtly  againft  its  force.  But  here  Men  mu  ft 
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follow  the  (bore ;  wind  about  leifurably ;  and  insinuate 
their  ufeful  alterations,  by  foft,  and  unperceivable  de¬ 
grees.  From  the  negleft  of  this  Prudence,  we  often 
fee  men  of  great  Wit,  to  have  been  overborn  by  the 
multitude  of  their  oppofers ;  and  to  have  found  all 
their  fubtile  projects  too  weak,  for  cuflom,  and  inte- 
refl :  While  being  a  little  too  much  heated  with  a  love 
of  their  own  fancies;  they  have  rais’d  to  themfelves 
more  Enemies  than  they  needed  to  have  done  ;  by 
defying  at  once,  too  many  things  in  ufe.  But  here,this 
danger  is  very  well  prevented.  For  what  fufpicion 
can  Divinity ,  Lave,  or  Phyftck,  or  any  other  courfe  of 
life  have,  that  they  (hall  be  impair’d  by  thele  mens 
labours :  when  they  themfelves  are  as  capable  of  fit¬ 
ting  amongft  them  as  any  others  ?  Have  they  not  the 
fame  fecurity  that  the  whole  Nation  has  for  its  lives 
and  fortunes?  of  which  this  is  efteem’d  the  Eftabliih- 
ment,  that  men  of  all  forts,  and  qualities,  give  their 
voice  in  every  law  that  is  made  in  Parliament.  But 
the  other  benefit  is,  that  by  this  equal  Balance  of  all 
Profefiions,  there  will  no  one  particular  of  them  over¬ 
weigh  the  other,  or  make  the  Oracle  onely  fpeak  their 
private  fenfe  :  which  elfe  it  were  impofhble  to  avoid. 
It  is  natural  to  all  Ranks  of  men,  to  have  fbme  one 
..  Darling,  upon  which  their  care  is  chiefly  fix’d.  If 
Mechanicks  alone  were  to  make  a  Philofophy,  they 
would  bring  it  all  into  their  Shops ;  and  force  it  whol¬ 
ly  to  coniill  of  Springs  and  Wheels,  and  Weights :  if 
Phyficians ,  they  would  not  depart  farr  from  their 
Art ;  fcarce  any  thing  would  be  confider’d,  befides 
the  Body  of  Man ,  the  Caufes ,  Signs,  and  Cures  of  Dif- 
eafes.  So  much  is  to  be  found  in  men  of  all  conditi¬ 
ons,  of  that  which  is  call’d  Pedantry,  in  Scholars  : 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  obftinate  addition,  to 
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the  forms  of  fame  private  life,  and  not  regarding  ge¬ 
neral  things  enough.  This  freedom  therefore,  which 
they  ufe,  in  embracing  all  affiflance,  is  mod  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them  :  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  in 
that  they  diligently  learch  out,  and  join  to  them,  all 
extraordinary  men,  though  but  of  ordinary  Trades. 
And  that  they  are  likely  to  continue  this  comprehen- 
five  temper  hereafter,  i  will  fhew  by  one  Inltance : 
and  it  is  the  recommendation  which  the  King  himfelf 
was  plealed  to  make,  of  the  judicious  Author  of  the 
Obfervations  on  the  Biffs  of  Mortality  :  In  whole  Ele¬ 
ction, it  was  fa  far  from  being  a  prejudice,  that  he  was 
a  Shop-keeper  of  London ;  that  His  Majefty  gave  this 
particular  charge  to  His  Society,  that  if  they  found 
any  more  fuch  Tradelmen,  they  Ihould  be  fare  to  ad¬ 
mit  them  all,  without  any  more  ado.  From  hence  it 
may  be  concluded,  what  is  their  inclination  towards 
the  manual  Arts  ;  by  the  carefull  regard  which  their 
Founder ,  and  Patron ,  has  engag’d  them  to  have,  for 
all  forts  of  Mechanick  Artifls . 


But,  though  the  Society  entertains  very  many  men 
of  particularProfejfions ;  yet  the  farr  greater  Number 
are  Gentlemen ,  free,  and  unconfin’d.  By  the  help  of 
this,  there  was  hopefull  Provision  made  againft  two 
corruptions  of  Learning,  which  have  been  long  com¬ 
plain’d  of,  but  never  remov’d  :  The  one ,  that  Know¬ 
ledge  (till  degenerates  to  confult prefent profit  too  foon ; 
the  other ,that  P hilofophers h a ve  bin  always  Majlers, and 
Scholars ;  fame  impofing,and  all  the  other  fabmitting; 
and  not  as  equal  obfervers  without  dependance. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  may  be  call’d,  the  marrying  of  Arts 
too  foon;,  and  putting  them  to  generation,  before 
they  come  to  be  of  Age  ;  and  has  been  the  caufe  of 

I  x  much 
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much  inconvenience.  It  weakens  their  ftrength  ; 
It  makes  an  unhappy  difproportion  in  their  increafe; 
while  not  the  hejly but  the  moft  gainful  of  them  florifh : 
But  above  all, it  diminifhes  that  very  profit, for  which 
men  flrive.lt  bufies  them  about  poftefling  feme  petty 
prize;  while  Nature  it  felf,  with  all  its  mighty  Trea- 
fures,  flips  from  them  :  and  fo  they  are  ferv’d  like 
fome  foolifh  Guards ;  who, while  they  were  earnefliu 
picking  up  fome  fmall  Money,  that  the  Prifoner 
drop'd  out  of  his  Pocket,  let  the  Prifoner  himfelf  e* 
fcape,from  whom  they  might  have  got  a  great  rand- 
fom.This  is  eafily  declaim'd  againft,but  moft  difficult 
to  be  hindred.  If  any  caution  will  ferve,  it  muft  be 
this;  to  commit  the  Work  to  the  care  of  fuch  men, 
who,  by  the  freedom  of  their  education,  the  plenty 
of  their  eflates,  and  the  ufual  generofity  of  Noble 
Bloud,  may  be  well  fupposM  to  be  moft  averfe  from 
fitch  fordid  confiderations. 

The  fecond  Error,  which  is  hereby  endeavour'd  to 
be  remedied,  is,  that  the  Seats  of  Knowledg,  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  heretofore,  not  Laboratories , 
as  they  ought  to  be;  but  onely  Scholes ,  where  fome 
have  taught ,  and  all  the  reft  fuhfcriV d.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  are  very  mifehievous.  For  firft,  as 
many  Learners  as  there  are,fb  many  hands5and  brains 
may  ftill  be  reckon'd  uponjasmfelefs.  It  being  onely 
the  Major's  part,  to  examine,  and  obferve;  and  the 
Difciples,  to  fubmit  with  ftlence,  to  what  they  con¬ 
clude.  But  befides  this,  the  very  inequality  of  the 
Titles  of  Teachers ,  and  Scholarsydoes  very  much  fup- 
prefs,and  tame  mens  Spirits ;  which  though  it  fliould 
be  proper  for  Difcipline  and  Education  ;  yet  is  by  no 
means  confiftent  with  a  freePhilofbphical  Confultati- 
on.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  that  fcarce  any  man's 
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mind, is  fo  capable  of  thinking  flrongly%  in  the  prefence 
of  one,  whom  he  fears  and  reverences ;  as  he  is,  when 
that  reftraint  is  taken  off.  And  this  is  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  thefe  weightier  matters;but  alfbf to  give  a 
lighter  inftance)  in  the  Arts  of  Difcourfe ,  and  raillery 
themfelves.  For  we  have  often  feen  men  of  bold  tem¬ 
pers, that  have  over  aw’d  and  govern’d  the  Wit  of  moil 
Companies  ,♦  to  have  been  difturb’d,  and  dumb,  and 
balliful  as  children,  when  fome  other  man  has  been 
near,  who  us’d  to  out-talk  them.  Such  a  kind  of  natu¬ 
ral  foveraignty  there  is,  in  fome  mens  minds  over  o* 
thers:  which  muff  needs  be  far  greater, when  it  is  ad¬ 
vanc’d  by  long  life, and  the venerable  name  of  a  Mafler . 

I  fliall  only  mention  one  prejudice  more,&  that  is  this,* 
That  from  this  onely  teaching,  and  learning,  there 
does  not  onely  follow  a  continuanc,  but  an  increafe 
of  the  yoak  upon  our  Reafons.  For  thofe  who  take 
their  opinions  from  others  Rules,  are  commonly 
ftridier  Impofers  upon  their  Scholars,  than  their  own 
Authors  were  on  them, or  than  the  firft  Inventors  of 
things  themfelves  are  upon  others.  Whatever  the 
caufe  of  this  be ;  whether  the  firft  men  are  made 
meek,  and  gentle, by  their  long  fearch,  and  by  better 
underftanding  all  the  difficulties  of  Knowledg;whiie 
thofe  that  learn  afterwards  ,  onely  haftily  catching 
things  in  fmall  Syflems ,  are  foon  fatisfy’d, before  they 
have  broken  their  pride,  and  fo  become  more  impe¬ 
rious  :  or, whether  it  arifes  from  hence, that  the  fame 
meannefi  of  Soul ,  which  made  them  bound  their 
thoughts  by  others  Precepts,  makes  them  alfb  info- 
lent  to  their  inferiors  ,•  as  we  always  find  cowards  the 
moft  cruel;  or  whatever  other  caufe  may  be  alleg’d  ° 
the  obfervation  is  certain,  that  the  Succejjors  are  ufu- 
ally  more  pofitive,  and  Tyrannical,  than  the  hegm- 
»mof  Sedsk.  v.  !£ 
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If  then  there  can  be  any  cure  devis’d  for  this ;  it 
rnuft  be  no  other, than  to  form  an Ajjembly  atone  time 
whole  privileges  (hall  be  the  fame ;  whofe  gain  {hall 
be  in  common  ;  whofe  Members  were  not  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  each  other.  But  after  all,  even  this  can¬ 
not  be  free  from  prevarication  in  all  future  Ages.  So 
apt  are  fome  to  diflruft,  and  others  to  confide  too 
much  in  themfelves  :  fo  much  fweetneft  there  is  in 
leading  parties :  fo  much  pride,  in  following  a  Fadi- 
on  :  {uch  various  artifices  there  are,  to  enfnare  mens 
Paffions, and  foon  after  their  Understandings  All  thefe 
hazards,  and  many  more,  are  to  be  fuppos’d ;  which 
it  is  impofiible,  for  mortal  Wit,  wholly  to  forefee 
much  lefs  to  avoid.  But  yet  we  have  left  ground  of 
jealoufie  from  this  Inflitution,  than  any  other, not  on¬ 
ly,  becaufe  they  only  deal  in  matters  of  Faff,  which 
afv.  nou  fo  eafily  perverted  but  aifo  upon  fecurity  of 
the  Inclinations  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  it  felf.  This,  I  hope,  moil:  men  will  ac- 
knowledg,  and  I  will  take  the  permiflion,  to  fay  in 
general  of  them,  that  in  all  pafl  and  prefent  times  I 
am  confident,  there  can  never  be  fhewn,  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Contemporaries ,  in  fo  narrow  a  (pace  of 
the  World,  that  lov’d  truth  fo  zealoufly,-  fought  it  fo 
conflantly ;  and  upon  whofe  labours, mankind  might 
lo  freely  rely.  This  I  ipeak,  not  out  ol  Bravery  to 
Foremen  (before  whofe  eyes,  I  believe  this  negli¬ 
gent  Difcourfe  will  never  appear}  but  to  the  learned 
Men  of  this  Nation ,  who  are  better  Judges  of  what  I 
fay.  And  this  too,  I  dare  affirm,  in  an  Age.w herein  I 
expedto  be  condemn’d  of  falfliood, or  partiality  for 
this  Charader, which  I  have  given.  For  fo  it  happens 
tii.ti  \x c  are  now  ainvd  at  that  exceinve  cenfurincr 
numoi ,wat  he  w  no  takes  upon  him  to  command  any 
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tiling,  though  never  fo  worthy,  will  raifeto  himfelf 
farr  more  Enemies  than  Friends.  And  indeed  this 
fowrnefs  of  Criticifin ,  which  now  bears  down  be. 
fore  it,  is  very  injurious  to  the  honour  of  our  Conn- 
trey.  For  by  defpifing  men,  for  not  being  absolutely 
excellent ;  we  keep  them  from  being  fo:  while  ad¬ 
monitions,  join’d  with  praifes;  and  reproofs,  with^i- 
reftions;  would  quickly  bring  all  things  to  a  higher 
perfection.  But  the  rudenefs  of  inch  Criticks 3  I  do 
not  fb  much  regard;  as  the  objections  of  foberer  men, 
who  have  a  real  good  will  to  the  promotion  of  this 
defign,and  yet  may  be  a  1‘ttle  diffatisfy'd  in  this  place, 

For  here  dpecially  they  may  doubt  ot  two  things^ 

The  firft, whether  the  Royal  Society  being  fo  numerous 
as  it  is, will  not  in  fhort  time  be  diverted  from  its  pri¬ 
mitive  purpofe;  feeing  there  will  befcarce  enough 
men  of  Philofophical  temper  always  found, to  fill  itupi 
and  then  others  will  crowd  in, who  have  not  the  fame 
bent  of  mind  ;  and  fb  the  whole  bufinefs  will  infen* 
fibly  be  made, rather  a  matter  of  noife  and  pomp, than 
of  real  benefit  ?  The  fecond,  Whether  their  number 
being  fb  large, will  not  afright  private  men, from  im¬ 
parting  many  profitable  fecrets  to  them  $  left  they 
fiiould  thereby  become  common,  and  fb  they  be  de¬ 
priv'd  of  the  gain,  which  die  they  might  before  of, 
if  they  kept  them  to  themfelves. 

To  thefirft,  I  ftiall  reply,  That  thisferuple  is  of  no  ^ec^a  Vllly 
force,  in  refpecft  of  the  Age  wherein  we  live.  For  now  f 

the  Genius  of  Experimenting^  fo  much  drfper s' d  that  ^  0f*thl\r\ 
even  in  this  Nation ,  if  there  were  one,  or  two  more  numper[ 
fuch  Ajfemllies  fettled  ;  there  could  not  be  wanting 
able  men  enough,  to  carry  them  on.  AM  places  and 
comers  are  now  bufie,  and  warm  about  this  Work  : 

.  .  and.-? 
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and  we  find  many  Noble  Rarities  to  be  every  day- 
given  in,  not  onely  by  the  hands  of  Learned  and  pro. 
lefs’d  Phiiofophers  ;  but  from  the  Shops  Mecha¬ 
nics  ■,  from  the  Voyages  of  Merchants  ;  from  the 
Ploughs  of  Husbandmen  ;  from  the  Sports,  the  Fifli- 
ponds,the  Parks, the  Gardens  of  Gentlemen-,  the  doubt 
therefore  will  onely  touch  future  Ages.  And  even 
for  them  too,  we  may  fecurely  promife ;  that  they 
wii!  not, for  a  long  time, be  barren  of a  Race  ofinqui- 
fitive  minds,  when  the  way  is  now  fb  plainly  trac’d 
out  before  them;  when  they  fhould  have  tailed  of  thefe 
firft  Fruits,  and  have  been  excited  by  this  Example. 
There  was  fcarce  ever  yet,  any  the  meaned  Sed,  or 
the  mod  contemptible  Opinion,  that  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguilh’d  in  its  Cradle.  Whether  they  deferv’d  to  live, 
or  not,  they  all  had  their  courfe  ;fome  longer,  Lome 
fhorter  ;  according  as  they  could  combine  with  the 
Intereds,  or  affedions  of  the  Countreys  where  they 
began.  What  reafon  then  have  we  to  bode  ill  alone 
to  this  Inflitution ;  which  is  now  fo  earneftly  em¬ 
brac’d;  and  which,  the  older  it  grows,  cannot  but 
dill  appear  more  inoffendve  ?  If  we  onely  requir’d 
perfett  Phiiofophers  ,  to  manage  this  employment,  it 
were  another  cafe.  For  then  I  grant  it  were  impro¬ 
bable,  that  threefcore,  or  an  hundered  fuch  fliould 
meet  in  one  time.  But  here  it  is  far  otherwife-  If  we 
cannot  have  a  fufficient  choice  of  thofe  that  are  skill’d 
in  all  Divine  and  human  things  ( which  was  the  an¬ 
cient  definition  of  a  Philofopher)  it  fuffices.  if  many 
of  them  be  plain,  diligent,  and  laborious  obfervers": 
fuch,  who, though  they  bring  not  much  knowledg, yet 
bring  their  hand,  and  their  eyes  uncorrupted  :  fuch 
as  have  not  their  Brains  inteded  by  falfe  Images;and 
can  honed ly  adid  in  the  examining ,  and  Regiftring 

what 
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what  the  others  reprefent  to  their  view.  It  feems 
ftrange  to  me,  that  men  fhould  confpire,  to  believe 
all  things  more  perplex'd,  and  difficult,  than  indeed 
theyare.This  may  befliewn  in  molt  other  matters, *but 
in  this  particular  in  hand,  it  is  moll  evident.  Men  did 
generally  think, that  no  man  was  fit  to  meddle  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  confequence, but  he  that  had  bred  himfelf 
up  in  a  long  courfeof  Difcipline  for  that  purpofejthat 
had  the  habit,  the  gefture,  the  look  of  a  Philofopher. 
Whereas  experience  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that 
greater  things  are  produc'd,  by  the  free  way,  than 
the  formal.Thls  miftake  may  well  be  compar'd, to  the 
conceit  we  had  of  Souldiers ,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  Warrs.None  was  thought  worthy  of  that  name, 
but  he  that  could  fhew  his  w7ounds,  and  talk  aloud 
of  his  exploits  in  the  Low  Count reys.  Whereas  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  fighting,  was  afterwards  chiefly 
perform'd  by  mtravelPd  Gentlemenjaw  Citizens ,  and 
Generals ,  that  had  ftarce  ever  before  feen  a  Battel. 
But  to  fay  no  more,it  is  fo  farr  from  being  a  blemiffi ; 
that  it  is  rather  the  excellency  of  this  Inftitution,that 
men  of  various  Studies  are  introduc'd.  For  fo  there 
will  be  always  many  fincere  witnefles  handing  by, 
whom  felf-love  will  not  perfuade  to  report  falfly,  nor 
heat  of  invention  carry  to  fwallow  a  deceit  too  fbon; 
as  having  themfelves  no  hand  in  the  making  of  the 
Experiment,  but  onely  in  the  Infpeclion .  So  cautious 
ought  men  to  be,  in  pronouncing  even  upon  Matters 
of  Fad:.  The  whole  care  is  not  to  be  trufted  to  Jingle 
men :  not  to  a  Company  all  of  one  mind ;  not  to 
Philofophers ;  not  to  devout ,  and  religious  men  alone: 
By  all  thefe  w^e  have  been  already  deluded  ,*  even  by 
thole  whom  I  laft  nam’d,  who  ought  moft  of  all 
to  abhorr  falHiood  ;  of  whom  yet  many  have  mul- 
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tiply’d  upon  us,  infinite  Stories,  and  falfe  Miracles, 
without  any  regard  to  Confcience,  or  Truth. 

To  the  focond  Obje&ion  I  fhall  briefly  anfwer;that 
if  all  the  Authors,  or  Poftefibrs  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
ventions,  fhould  confpire  to  conceal  all,  that  was  in 
their  power, from  them ;  yet  the  Method ,  which  they 
take, will  quickly  make  abundant  reparation  for  that 
defe<9\  If  they  cannot  come  at  Nature  in  its  particular 
Streams, they  will  have  it  in  the  Fountain. If  they  could 
be  {hut  out  from  the  Clofets  of  Phyficians ,  or  the 
Work-houfes  of  Mechanicks  ;  yet  with  the  fame,  or 
with  better  forts  of  Inftruments,  on  more  materials, 
by  more  hands, with  a  more  rational  light, they  would 
not  onely  reftore  again  the  old  Arts,  but  find  out, 
perhaps,  many  more  of  farr  greater  importance.  But 
I  need  not  lay  much  trefs  upon  that  hope  ;  when 
there  is  no  queftion  at  all, but  all, or  the  greateft  part 
of  fuch  Domefiick  Receipts ,  and  Curiofities,will  foon 
flow  into  this  pullick  Treafure.  How  few  fecrets  have 
there  been,  though  never  fo  gainful,  that  have  been 
long  conceal’d  from  the  whole  World  by  their  Au¬ 
thors  ?  Were  not  all  the  leafl  Arts  of  life  at  firft  pri¬ 
vate  ?  Were  not  Watches,  or  Locks,  or  Guns,  or 
Printing,  or  lately  the  Bow- dye,  devis’d  by  particular 
men,  but  foon  made  common  ?  If  neither  chance,  nor 
friend/hip,  nor  Treachery  of  forvants,  have  brought 
fuch  things  out,*  yet  we  fee  ofientation  alone,  to  be 
every  day  powerful  enough  to  do  it.  This  defire  of 
glory,  and  to  be  counted  Authors  ;  prevails  on  all, 
even  on  many  of  the  dark  and  referv’d  Chymifls  them- 
felves :  who  are  ever  printing  their  greateft  myfte- 
ries;  though  indeed  they  feem  to  do  it, with  fo  much 
reludtancy,and  with  a  willingnefs  to  hide  ftill ;  which 
makes  their  Jlyle  to  refemble  the fmoak, in  which  they 
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deal.  Well  then, if  this  difpofitionbefo  univerfal;  why 
fhould  we  think, that  the  Inventors, will  be  only  ten¬ 
der, and  backward  to  the  Royal  Society  ?  From  which 
they  will  not  only  reap  the  moft  folid honor  ;  but  will 
alfo  receive  the  ftrongeft  aflurances,  of  (till  retaining 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  profit  >  But  if  all  this  fhould 
fail ;  there  ftill  remains  a  refuge, which  will  put  this 
whole  matter  out  of  difpute  :  and  that  is,  that  the 
Royal  Society  will  be  able  by  degrees,  to  purchafe 
fuch  extraordinary  inventions,  which  are  now  clofe 
lock'd  up  in  Cabinets ;  and  then  to  bring  them  into 
one  common  Stock, which  (hall  be  upon  all  occafions 
expos’d  to  all  mens  ufe.  This  is  a  moft  heroick  Inten¬ 
tion  :  For  by  fuch  concealments, there  may  come  very 
much  hurt  to  mankind.If  any  certain  remedy  fhould 
be  found  out  againft  an  Epidemical  difeafe,*  if  it  were 
fuffer’d  to  be  ingrofs'd  by  one  man,  there  would  be 
great  (warms  fwept  away, which  otherwife  might  be 
eafily  fav’d.  Ifhall  ioftance  in  the  Sweat  ing-Sicknefi* 
The  Medicine  for  it  was  almoft  infallible  :  But,  be¬ 
fore  that  could  be  generally  publifh’d,  it  had  almoft 
difpeopl’d  whole  Towns.  If  the  fame  difeafe  fhould 
have  return'd,  it  might  have  been  again  as  defini¬ 
tive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care,  to  fet 
down  the  particular  courfe  of  Phyfick  for  it,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Seventh ,  and  fo  put  it  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  any  private  man’s  invading  it.  This 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  all  other  foveraign  cures  of  the 
like  nature,  to  avoid  fuch  dreadful  cafualties.  The 
Artificers  fhould  reap  the  common  crop  of  their  Arts : 
but  the  publick  fhould  ftill  have  Title  to  the  miracu¬ 
lous  productions.  It  fhould  be  fo  appointed,as  it  is  in 
the  profits  of  mens  Lands:where  the  Corn, and  Graft, 
and  Timber,  and  feme  courier  Metals  belong  to  the 
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owner  :  But  the  Royal  Mines,\n  whole  ground  foever 
they  are  difcover’d,  are  no  man’s  propriety,  but  ftill 
fall  to  the  Crown. 

Thefe  therefore  are  the  Qualities, which  they  have 
principally  requir’d,  in  thofe,  whom  they  admitted : 
flill  referving  to  themfelves  a  power  of  increafing. ,  or 
keeping  to  their  number,  as  they  law  occafion.  By 
this  means,  they  have  given  a  durance  of  an  eternal 
quietnefs,and  moderation,  in  their  experimental  pro- 
grefs ;  becaufe  they  allow  themfelves  to  differ  in  the 
weightiefl  matter,  even  in  the  way  of  Salvation  itfelf. 
By  this  they  have  taken  care,  that  nothing  (hall  be  fo 
remote,  as  to  efcape  their  reach  :  becaufe  fome  of 
their  Members  are  flill  fcattered  abroad,  in  molt  of 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  Earth.  By  this,  they  have 
provided, that  no  profitable  thing  fhallfeem  too  mean 
for  their  confideration,  feeing  they  have  fbme  a- 
rnongft  them,  whofe  life  is  employ’d  about  little 
things,  as  well  as  great.  By  this  they  have  broken 
down  the  partition  wall,  and  made  a  fair  entrance 
for  all  conditions  of  men  to  engage  in  thefe  Studies* 
which  were  heretofore  affrighted  from  them,  by  a 
groundlefs  apprehenfion  of  their  chargeablenefs,and 
difficulty  .Thus  they  have  form’d  that  Society ,  which 
intends  a  Philofophy ,  for  the  ufe  of  Cities,  and’not  for 
the  retirements  of  Schools ,  to  referable  the  Cities 
themfelves :  which  are  compounded  of  all  forts  of 
men,  of  the  Gown ,  of  the  Sword,  of  the  Shop,  of  the 
Field,  of  the  Court,  of  the  Sea  •  ail  mutually 
afhfting  each  other. 

.Sedl.  IX.  Let  us  next  confider  what  courfc  of  Inquiry  they 
7%eir courfe  take,  to  make  all  their  Labours  unite  for  the  fervice 
of  Inquiry,  of  mankind  :  And  here  I  ihall  infill  on  their  Expence, 

their 
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their  Inftruments ,  their  Matter ,  and  their  Method. 

Of  the  Stock,  upon  which  their  Expence  has  been  Their  Ex 
hitherto  defraid,  I  can  fay  nothing, that  is  very  tnagn't -  pence, 
ficent :  feeing  they  have  rely’d  upon  no  more  than 
fbme  final!  Admijfton-money ,  and  weekly  Contributions 
amongft  themfelves.  Such  a  Revenue  as  this7can  make 
no  great  found,  nor  amount  to  any  vaft  fiimm .  But 
yet,  I  fliall  fay  this  for  it,  that  it  was  the  onely  way, 
which  could  have  been  begun,  with  a  fecurity  of  fuc- 
cefs,  in  that  condition  of  things.  The  puhlick  Faith  pi 
Experimental  Philofophyy  was  not  then  ftrong  enough, 
to  move  Men  and  Women  of  all  conditions,to  bring 
in  their  Bracelets  and  Jewels,  towards  the  carrying 
of  it  on.  Such  affections  as  thofe  may  be  rais'd  by  a 
mifiguided  zeal ;  but  feldom,  or  never,  by  calm  and 
unpaffionate  Reafon.  It  was  therefore  well  ordain'd, 
that  the  firfl  Benevolence  ftiould  come  from  the  Expe¬ 
rimenters  themfelves .  If  they  had  fpeedily  at  firfl  call’d 
for  migh  y  Treafures  ;  and  faid  aloud, that  their  Enter- 
prife  requir'd  the  Exchequer  of  a  Kingdom  ;  they 
would  onely  have  been  contemn'd,  as  vain  Projectors. 

So  ready  is  mankind,  to  fufpedl  all  new  undertakings 
to  be  Cheats,  and  Chimoeraes  \  efpecially,  when  they 
feem  chargeable :  that  it  may  be, many  excellent  things 
have  been  loft  by  that  jealoufie.  Of  this  we  have  a 
fatal  Inflance  amongft  our  felves.  For  it  was  this  fear 
of  being  circumvented,  that  made  one  of  our  wifeft 
Kings  delay  Columbus  too  long,  when  he  came  with 
the  promife  of  a  new  World :  whereas  a  little  more 
confidence  in  his  Arty  and  a  fmall  charge  in  furnifh- 
ing  out  fbme  few  Ships,  would  have  yearly  brought 
all  the  Silver  of  the  Weft-Indies  to  London ,  which 
now  arrives  at  Sevill. 

This  fufpicion,  which  is  fb  natural  to  mens  breafts? 

could 
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could  not  any  way  harm  the  Royal  Societies  eftablifh- 
ment :  feeing  its  firft  claims,  and  prerenfions  were  fb 
modeft.  And  yet  I  lhall  prefume  to  allure  the  World ; 
that  what  they  fliall  raife  on  thele  mean  Foundations’ 
will  be  more  anfwerable  to  the  largenefs  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  than  to  the  narrownefs  of  their  beginnings. 
This  I  fpeak  fo  boldly,  not  onely  becaufe  it  is  almoli 
generally  found  true ;  that  thofe  things,  which  have 
been  fmall  at  firft,  have  oftener  grown  greater ,  than 
thofe  which  have  begun  upon  a  wider  bottom, which 
have  commonly  flood  at  a  flay  :  But  alfo  in  refpe&of 
the  prefent  prevailing  Genius  of  the  Englijb  Nation. 
It  is  moft  ufually  found,  that  every  People,  has  fome 
one  ftudy  or  other  in  their  view,  about  which  their 
minds  are  moft  intent,  and  their  Purfes  readier  to 
open.  This  is  fometimes  a  profufion  in  Halit,  and 
Dyet ;  fometimes  Religious  Buildings ;  and  fometimes 
the  Civil  Ornaments  of  their  Cities,  and  Country. 
a  he  firft  of  thefe  will  Ihortly  vanifh  from  amoneft 
us,  by  the  irreiiftible  correcftion  oftheKing^  own  ex¬ 
ample  :  the  next  is  of  late  years  very  fenfibly  abated : 
md  it  is  the  la(l  of  the  three  towards  which  mens 
de/ires  are  moft  propenfe.  To  evidence  this ;  I  think 
it  may  be  calculated, that  fince  thcKings Return, there 
have  been  more  Alls  of  Parliament ,  for  the  clearing 
<mJ  beautifying  of  Streets,  for  the  repayring*  of  High¬ 
way  esy  for  the  cutting  of  Rivers ,  for  the  increafe  of 
Manufactures,  for  the  fitting  on  foot  the  Trade  of 
Failing,  and  many  other  fuch  Publick  Works,  to  a- 
doni  the  State,*  than  in  divers  Ages  before.  This  Ge- 
neral Temper ’being  well  weigh’d;  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gui  d,that  the  Nation  will  withdraw  its  affiftance  from 
the  Royal  Society  alone  ;  which  does  not  intend  to 
^op  at  fbtLv.  particular  benefit ,  but  goes  to  the  root 
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of  all  nolle  Inventions  ,  and  purpofes  an  infallible 
courfe  to  make  England  the  glory  of  the  Weftern 
world. 

This  my  Love,  and  my  Hopes  prompt  me  to  fay. 
But  befides  this,  there  is  one  thing  more ,  that  per- 
fuades  me,  that  the  Royal  Society  will  be  Immortal , 
And  that  is,  that  if  their  Stock  ffiould  (till  continue 
narrow,  yet  even  upon  that,  they  will  be  able  to  free 
themfelves from  all  difficulties,  and  \o  make  a  con- 
ftant  increafe  of  it ,  by  their  managing.  There  is 
fcarce  any  thing, has  more  hindred  the  True  Philcfophy ; 
than  a  vain  opinion, that  men  have  taken  up, that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  it,  to  any  purpofe,  but  upon  a 
vaft  charge ,  and  by  a  mighty,  Revenue.  Men  commonly 
think,  that  the  pit, in  which  (Recording  to  Democri¬ 
tus )  Truth  lyes  hid, is  bo  tomlefs  :  and  that  it  will  de~ 
vour,  whatever  is  thrown  into  it,  without  being  the 
fuller.  This  falfe  conception  had  got  fo  much  ground, 
that  aflbon  as  a  man  began  to  put  his  hands  to  Expe* 
riments ,  he  was  prefently  given  over,  as  impoverilh  t 
and  undone.  And  indeed  the  Enemies  of  Real  know¬ 
ledge,  had  feme  appearance  of  Reafon  to  conclude 
this  heretofore :  becaufe  they  had  ieen  the  great  E-. 
Rates  of  fome  Chymifts  melted  away,  without  any 
thing  left  behind, to  make  recompence.But  this  imagi¬ 
nation  can  now  no  longer  prevail  Men  now  under- 
(land,  that  Philofbphy  needs  not  fo  great  a  prodiga¬ 
lity  to  maintain  it :  that  the  moft profitable  Tryals  are 
not  always  the  moft  coftly  :  that  the  beft  inventions 
have  not  been  found  out  by  the  richeft,  but  by  the 
moft  prudent ,  and  Indujlrious  Obfervers  :  that  the 
right  Art  of  Experimenting,  when  it  is  once  fet  for¬ 
ward,  will  go  near  to  fuftain  it  felt  This  [  fpeak,  not 
to  flop  mens  future  Bounty,by  a  Philcfbphical  Boaft, 

that:; 
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that  the  Royal  Society  has  enough  already  :  But  rather 
to  encourage  them  to  caft  in  more  help  ,•  by  (hewing 
them,  what  return  may  be  made  from  a  little,  by  a 
wife  adminiftration. 

Seft.  X.  Of  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  Inftruments, 
Their  In -  which  it  lyes  in  their  power  to  ufe,*  I  will  give  no 

Jtruments .  other  proof, then  the  wonderfull  perfection  to  which 
ail  Manual  Arts  have  of  late  years  arriv'd  Men  now 
generally  underftand,  to  employ  thofe  very  Tools 
which  the  Ancients  lent  us,  to  infinite  more  Works, 
than  formerly  :  they  have  alfo  of  late  devis'd  a  great 
multitude  of  all  forts,  which  were  before  unknown  : 
and  beftdes,  we  may  very  well  cxped,  that  time  will 
every  day  bring  forth  more.  For,  according  as  the 
matter  to  work  upon  does  abound  the  greater  plenty 
of Inftruments,  mull  by  consequence  follow:  fuch  a 
connexion  there  is  between  Inventions  and  the  means 
of  Inventing,  that  they  mutually  increafe  each  other. 

I  might  be  as  large,  as  I  pleas'd,  in  this  particular  • 
in  running  through  fome  part  of  all  the  Innumerable 
Arts  of  the  We  fern  world ;  and  it  were  not  difficult 
to  (hew,  that  the  ordinary  fhops  of  Mechanicks,  are 
now  as  full  of  rarities,  as  the  Cabinets  of  the  former 
nolle  ft  Mathematicians .  But  I  will  leave  that  Subject, 
which  is  fo  familiar  to  all ;  and  choofe  rather, to  fetch 
a  confirmation  of  this ,  even  from  thofe  Countreys, 
which  Rafter  the  manner  of  the  Antients  3  we  call 
Barbarous .  And  in  going  thither  for  an  example,  I 
have  a  farther  end.  In  my  foregoing  difcourfe,  I  try’d 
to  make  out  the  advantages  of  the  Modern  Times 
above  the  antient ;  by  following  the  progrefs  of 
Learning,  down  through  their  tracks,  to  which  Scho¬ 
lars 
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lars  ufually  confine  it ;  I  will  now  alfo  ftrengthen 
that  argument ;  by  briefly  comparing  the  skill*  and 
the  works  of  the  unlearned  parts  of  the prefent  worlds 
with  thofe  that  arepajl.  Theantient  Barbarians  then* 
thofe  Nations  I  mean*  who  lay  without  the  circle  of 
thofe  Arts  which  we  admire;  the  Gaules ,  the  Brit  aim  9 
the  Germans *  the  Scythians  *  have  fcarce  left  any  foot- 
fteps  behind  them*  to  fhew  that  they  were  rational 
men.  Moft  of  them  were  favage  in  their  practices  ; 
grofs  in  their  contrivances  ;  ignorant  of  all*  that 
might  make  life  either  fafe,  or  pleafant.  Thus  it  was 
with  them, and  this  all  Hiftory  fpeaks  with  one  voice : 
whereas  the  Barbarians  of  our  Times  (  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  Hill  to  ufe  that  word*  which  the  pride  of 
Greece  fir  ft  brought  into  fafliion}  the  Turks, the  Moors, 
the  EaftAndians ,  and  even  the  Americans ,  though 
they  too  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  our  Scien¬ 
ces  ;  yet  by  the  help  of  an  Univerfal  Light ,  which 
feems  to  overspread  this  Age ,  are  in  fever al  Handi¬ 
crafts  moft  ready*  and  dextrous :  infomuch  that  in 
fome,  they  can  fcarce  be  imitated  by  the  Europeans 
themlelves.  1  fliall  leave  it  to  any  man,  to  conje¬ 
cture  from  hence,  which  of  thefe  two  times  has  the 
Prerogative;  and  how  much  better  helps  are  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  found  at  this  day*  in  the  moft  Civil  Coun¬ 
tries  :  when  we  now  find  fo  much  artifice*  amongft 
thofe  our  Contemporaries *  who  only  follow  rude,  and 
untaught  Nature. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  matter ,  about  which  they  « 
have  been  already  converfant*  and  intend  to  be  here-  e 
after  ;  there  can  be  no  better  meafure  taken,  than  by  ow  mat' 
giving  a  general  profpeci  of  all  the  objects  or  mens  ’ 
thoughts ;  which  can  be  nothing  elfe,  but  either  God, 
or  Men *  or  Nature*  L  As 
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As  for  the  Firft,  they  meddle  no  othenvife  with 
Divine  things ,  than  onely  as  the  Power,  and  Wifdom , 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Creator ,  is  difplay’d  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  order,  and  workmanship  of  the  Creatures.  It 
cannot  be  denv’d,  but  it  lies  in  the  Natural  Philofo- 
phers  hands,  bed  to  advance  that  part  of  Divinity  : 
which,  though  it  fills  not  the  mind,  with  fuch  tender , 
and  powerful  contemplations ,  as  that  which  fliews  us 
Man’s  Redemption  by  a  Mediatory  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  pafs’d  by  unregarded:  but  is  an  excellent 
ground  to  eftablilh  the  other.  This  is  a  Religion 5which 
is  confirm’d,  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  forts 
of  Worfhips  :  and  may  ferve  in  refped  to  Chrijlianity , 
as  Solomon0 s  Porch  to  the  Temple ;  into  the  one  the 
Heathens  themfelves  did  alfo  enter ;  but  into  the 
other,  onely  God’s  peculiar  People . 

In  men,  may  be  confider’d  the  Faculties ,  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  their  Souls  ,  Pheconjlitution  of  their  Bodies , 
and  the  works  of  their  Hands .  Of  thefe,  the  firfl  they 
omit :  both  became  the  knowledge  and  diredion  of 
them  have  been  before  undertaken,  by  fbme  Arts,  on 
which  they  have  no  mind  to  intrenches  the  Politicks , 
Morality ,  and  Oratory  :  and  alfo  becaufe  the  Reafonyht 
Underjlanding,  the  Tempers,  the  Will,  the  Pajfwns  of 
Men,  are  fo  hard  to  be  reduc'd  to  any  certain  obfer- 
vation  of  the  fenfes;  and  afford  fo  much  room  to  the 
ohfervers  to  ialfifie  or  counterfeit :  that  if  fuch  did 
courffs  fliould  be  once  entertain'd  ,*  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  talking,  indeed  of  working, 
which  they  carefully  avoid.  Such  fubjeds  therefore 
as  thefe,  they  have  hitherto  kept  out.  But  yet,  when 
they  (hall  have  made  more  progrefs,  in  material 
things,  they  will  be  in  a  condition,  of  pronouncing 
more  boldly  on  them  too.  For,  though  Man's  Soul, 
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and  Body  are  not  onely  one  natural  Engine  (as  feme 
have  thought )  of  whole  motions  of  all  forts,  there 
may  be  as  certain  an  accompt  given,  as  of  thofe  of  a 
Watch  or  Clock :  yet  by  long  fludying  of  the  Spirits , 
of  the  Blond,  of  the  Nourishment,  of  the  parts,  of  the 
Difeafes,  of  the  Advantages ,  of  the  accidents  which 
belong  to  humane  bodies  (all  which  will  come  within 
their  Province)  there  may,  without  queftion, be  very 
neer  ghelTes  made,  even  at  the  more  exalted ,  and  im¬ 
mediate  Adions  of  the  Soul ;  and  that  too,  without 
deftroying  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Being, 

Thefe  two  Subjects,  God \  and  the  Soul ,  being  onely 
forborn  :  In  all  the  reft,  they  wander,  at  their  plea* 
fare :  In  the  frame  of  Mens  bodies^  the  ways  for  ilrong, 
healthful,  and  long  life  :  In  the  Arts  of  mens  Hands , 
thole  that  either  necejfity ,  convenience ,  or  delight  have 
produc'd  :  In  the  works  of  Nature ,  their  helps,  their 
varieties,  redundancies,  and  defeds :  and  in  bringing 
all  thefe  to  the  ufes  of  humane  Society . 

In  their  Method  of  Inquiring,  I  will  obferve,  how  Se&.XIL 
they  have  behav'd  themfelves,  in  things  that  might  jyvr 
be  brought  within  their  own  Touch  and  Sight :  and  thod  of  In- 
how  in  thofe,  which  are  fo  remote,  and  hard  to  be  quiry. 
come  by,  that  about  them,  they  were  forc'd  to  truft 
the  reports  of  others . 

In  the  firfc  kind  :  I  (hall  lay  it  down,  as  their  Fun¬ 
damental  Law ,  that  whenever  they  could  poffibly 
get  to  handle  the  fubjed,the  Experiment  was  (till  per¬ 
form’d  by  fome  of  the  Members  themfelves*  The 
want  of  this  exaltnefi,  has  very  much  diminiflj’d  the 
credit  of  former  Naturalifls .  It  might  die  have  feem’d 
flrange,  that  fo  many  men  of  Wit,  letting  fo  many 
hands  on  work ;  being  fo  watchful  to  catch  up  all  re- 
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lations,from  Woods,  Fields, Mountains, Rivers, Seas, 
and  Lands ;  and  fcattering  their  Penfions  (b  liberally  ; 
iliould  yet  be  able  to  colled  Co  few  Obfervations,that 
have  been  judicious  or  ufeful.  But  the  Reafon  is  plain  ; 
for  while  they  thought  it  enough, to  be  onely  Receiv¬ 
ers  of  others  Intelligence  ,*  they  have  either  employ'd 
Ignorant  {catchers,  who  knew  not  how  to  digeft  or 
diftinguilh  what  they  found  :  or  frivolous^  who  always 
lov’d  to  come  home  laden,  though  it  were  but  with 
trifles' :  or  (which  is  word;  of  all)  crafty,  who  hav¬ 
ing  perceiv'd  the  humours  of  thole  that  paid  them  fo 
well,  would  always  take  care  to  bring  in  fuch  col¬ 
lections  as  might  feem  to  agree  with  the  Opinions 
and  Principles  of  their  Mafiers ,  however  they  did 
with  Mature  it  felf. 

This  Inconvenience,  the  Royal  Society  has  efcap’d, 
by  making  the  whole  procefs  pals  under  its  own  eyes. 
And  the  Task  was  divided  amongft  them,  by  one  of 
thefe  two  ways.  Firft,  it  was  fometimes  referr’d  to 
fome  particular  men ,  to  make  choice  of  what  SuhjeCl 
they  pleafed,  and  to  follow  their  own  humour  in  the 
Trial ;  the  expence  being  (till  allow'd  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  Stock.  By  which  liberty,  that  they  afforded,  they 
had  a  very  neceflary  regard  to  the  power  of  particu¬ 
lar  Inclinations  :  which  in  all  forts  of  Knowledge  is  fo 
Urong  ;  that  there  may  be  numberlefs  Inftances  given 
of  men,  who  in  fome  things  have  been  altogether 
ufelefs ,  and  yet  in  others  have  had  fuch  a  vigorous, 
and  fuccefsful  faculty ,  as  if  they  had  been  born,  and 
form’d  for  them  alone. 

Or  elfe  fecondly,  the  Society  it  felf  made  the  di- 
ftribution,  and  deputed  whom  it  thought  fit  for  the 
profecution  of  fuch,  or  fuch  Experiments.  And  this 
they  did,  either  by  alloting  the  fame  Work  to  feveral 

men. 
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men.  feparated  one  from  another,*  or  elfe  by  joyning 
them  into  Committees ,  Q  if  we  may  ufe  that  word  in  a 
Phiiofophical  fence,  and  (o  in  fome  meafure  purge  it 
from  the  ill  found,  which  it  formerly  had}  By  this 
union  of  eyes,  and  hands  there  do  thefe  advantages 
arife.  Thereby  there  will  be  a  full  comprehenjion  of 
the  objed  in  all  its  appearances ;  and  fo  there  will 
be  a  mutual  communication  of  the  light  of  one  Science 
to  another:  whereas  Jingle  labours  can  be  but  as  a  pro¬ 
pped  taken  upon  one  fide.  And  alfo  by  this  fixing  of 
feveral  mens  thoughts  upon  one  thing,  there  will  be 
an  excellent  cure  for  that  defect,  which  is  aim  oft  un¬ 
avoidable  in  great  Inventors .  It  is  the  cuftom  of  fiich 
earned,  and  powerful  minds,  to  do  wonderful  things 
in  the  beginning ;  but  fliortly  after,  to  be  overborn  by 
the  multitude,  and  weight  of  their  own  thoughts  ,* 
then  to  yield,  and  cool  by  little  and  little  ,*  and  at  laft 
grow  weary, and  even  to  loath  that,  upon  which  they 
were  at  fir  ft  the  moft  eager.  This  is  the  wonted  con- 
ftitution  of  great  Wits  :  fuch  tender  things, are  thole 
exalted  Adions  of  the  mind ;  and  fb  hard  it  is,  for 
thofe  imaginations,  that  can  run  fwift,  and  mighty 
Races,  to  be  able  to  travel  a  long,  and  aconftant  jour¬ 
ney.  The  effeds  of  this  infirmity  have  been  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  we  have  certainly  loft  very  many  In¬ 
ventions ,  after  they  have  been  in  part  faihion  d,  by 
the  meer  languifhing,  and  negligence  of  their  Authors „ 
For  this,  the  beft  provifion  mull  be, to  join  many  men 
together  ,*  for  it  cannot  be  imagin'd, that  they  fhould 
be  all  fo  violent,  and  fiery  :  and  fo  by  this  mingling 
of  Tempers,  the  Impetuous  men, not  having  the  whole 
burthen  on  them,  may  have  ieifure  for  intervals  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  firft  heat,*  and  the  mor q  judicious,  who  are 
not  fo  loon  poflefs’d  with  fuch  raptures,  may  carry 
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on  the  others  ftrong  conceptions,  by  foberer  degrees, 
to  a  full  accomplifliment. 


Sea.  XIII. 
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This  they  have  pra&is’d  in  fuch  things, whereof  the 
matter  is  common ;  and  wherein  they  may  repeat 
their  labours  as  they  pleafe.  But  in  forein,  and  remote 
affairs,  their  Intentions ,  and  their  Advantages  do 
farr  exceed  all  others.  For  thefe,  they  have  begun 
to  fettle  a  correspondence  through  all  Countreys ;  and 
have  taken  fuch  order,  that  in  thort  time,  there  will 
Icarce  a  Ship  come  up  the  Thames, that  does  not  make 
fbme  return  of  Experiments, as  well  as  of  Merchandize. 

This  their  care  of  an  Univerfal  Intelligence ,  is  be¬ 
friended  by  Mature  it  felf,in  the  fituation  of  England : 
For,  lying  io,  as  it  does,  in  the  paflage  between  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  World,  and  the  Southern  ;  its 
Ports  being  open  to  allCoafts,and  its  Ships Ipreading 
their  Sails  in  all  Seas;it  is  thereby  necejfarily  made, not 
onelv  Miftrejs  of  the  Ocean, but  the  molt  proper  Seat, 
for  the  advancement  of  Knowledge.  From  the  pofitions 
of  Countreys, arife  not  onely  their  feveral  (hapes, man¬ 
ners,  cultoms,  colours,  but  alio  their  different  Arts , 
and  Studies.  The  Inland  and  Continent ,  we  lee  do 
give  Laws,  to  Difcourfe,  to  Habits,  to  Behaviour  : 
but  thofe  that  border  upon  the  Seas,  are  molt  pro¬ 
perly  feated,  to  bring  home  matter  for  new  Sciences, 
and  to  make  the  fame  proportion  of  Difcoveries  a- 
bove  others,  in  the  Intelleilual  Globe,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  Material. 

Upon  this  advantage  of  our  Ifland,  there  is  fo  much 
flrefs  to  be  laid, towards  the  profperity  of  this  Defign; 
that  if  we  Ihould  fearch  through  all  the  World,  ior 
a  perpetual  habitation,  wherein  the  Univerfal  Philo- 
lophy  might  fettle  it  felf ;  there  can  none  be  found, 
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which  is  comparable  to  London ,  of  all  the  former,  or 
prefent  Seats  of  Empire.  Babylon ,  that  was  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  of  the  firft  Monarchy ,  was  fituated  in  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Countrey,  had  a  clear,  and  uncloudy  air  •  and 
was  therefore  fit  enough  to  promote  one  part  of  Na¬ 
tural  Knowledge  the  Observations  of  the  Heavens:  But 
it  was  a  Mid-land  Town,  and  regarded  not  theTraf- 
ficjue  of  Foreiners ;  abounding  with  its  own  luxury, 
and  riches.  Memphis  was  improper, upon  the  fame  ac» 
compt ;  for  Egypt  was  a  Land  content  with  its  own  plen¬ 
ty ;  admitting  ftrangers,  rather  to  inftrucfl  them,  than 
to  learn  any  thing  from  them.  Carthage  flood  not  fo 
well  for  a  refort  for  Philofophers, as  for  Pirats;% s  all  the 
African  ihore  continues  at  this  day.  As  for  RomeJ  its 
Fortune  was  read  by  Virgil ;  when  he  faid,  that  it  only 
ought  to  excel  in  the  Arts  of  Ruling .  Constantinople^ 
though  its  prefent  Maflers  were  not  Barbarous ,  yet  is 
too  much  fhut  up  by  the  Straits  of  Hellefpont .  Vienna 
is  now  a  Frontier  Town,  and  has  no  communication 
with  the  Ocean ,  but  by  a  long  compafs  about.  Aw(ler~ 
dam  is  a  place  of  Trade,  without  the  mixture  of  men- 
of  freer  thoughts.  And,  even  Paris  it  felf,  though  it  is* 
far  to  be  preferr  d  before  all  the  others  for  the  refort 
of  Learned  and  Inquifitive  men  to  it,  yet  is  Ids  ca¬ 
pable,  for  the  fame  reafbns,  for  which  Athens  was, by 
being  the  Seat  of  Gallantry ,  the  Arts  of  fpeech,  and 
education .  But  it  is  London  alone,  that  enjoys  mofl 
of  the  others  advantages,  without  their  inconveni¬ 
ences.  It  is  the  head  of  a  mighty  Empire ,  the  greateft 
that  ever  commanded  the  Ocean  :  It  is  compos'd  of 
Gentlemen ,  as  well  as  traders  :  It  has  a  large  inter- 
courfe  with  all  the  Earth  :  It  is,  as  the  Poets  deferibe 
their  Houfe  of  Fame,  a  City,  where  all  the  noiies  and 
bufinefs  in  the  World  do  meet :  and  therefore  this 
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honor  is  juftly  due  to  it,  to  be  the  conftant  place  of  re- 
fidence  for  that  Knowledge  which  is  to  be  made  up  of 
the  Reports,  and  Intelligence  of  all  Countreys. 

To  this  I  will  adde  ,*  That  we  have  another  help  in 
our  hands,  which  almoft  forces  this  Crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Englifib  Nation  :  and  that  is,  the  Nolle^nd 
[nquifitive  Genius  of  our  Merchants .  This  cannot  be 
better  (hewn,  than  by  comparing  them,  with  thofe 
of  that  one  Countrey  ;  which  onely  Hands  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  us  for  Trade.  The  Merchants  of  England 
live  honourably  in  forein  parts ;  thofe  of  Holland 
meanly,  minding  their  gain  alone ;  ours  converfo 
freely,  and  learn  from  all ;  having  in  their  behaviour, 
very  much  of  the  Gentility  of  the  Families,  from 
which  fo  many  of  them  are  defcended  :  The  others, 
when  they  are  abroad,  fliew,  that  they  are  onely  a 
'Race  of  plain  Citizens,  keeping  themfelves  mofl  with¬ 
in  their  own  Cells,  and  Ware-houfes  ;  fcarce  regard¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  oi  any,  but  thofe,  with- whom 
they  traffick.  This  large nefi  of  ours,  and  narrownefi 
of  their  living,  does,  no  doubt,  conduce  very  much 
to  inrich  them  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Reafons, 
that  they  can  fb  eafily  under-fe!  us  :  But  withall,  it 
makes  ours  the  mod  capable, as  theirs  unfit, to  promote 
fuch  an  Enterprises  this  of  which  I  am  now  (peaking. 
For  indeed,  the  effects  of  their  (evera!  ways  of  life, 
are  as  different :  of  the  Hollanders ,1  need  fay  no  more : 
But  of  the  Englifib  Merchants  I  will  affirm,  that  in  all 
forts  oi  Politeneft,  and  skill  in  the  world,  and  humane 
affairs,  they  do  not  onely  excel  them,  but  are  equal 
to  any  other  fort  of  men  amongft  us. 

This  I  have  (poken,  not  to  leffen  the  reputation  of 
that  Indufirious  People  :  But,  that  1  might  (Tf  it  were 
poffible])  inflame  their  minds  to  an  emulation  of  this 
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Deftgn.They  have  all  things  imaginable  to  ftirr  them 
up  :  they  have  the  Examples  oi  the  greatefl  Wits  of 
other  Countreys,  who  have  left  their  own  homes,  to 
retire  thither,  for  the  freedom  of  their  Philofophical 
Studies  :  they  have  one  place  (I  mean  the  Hague) 
which  may  be  foon  made  the  very  Copy  of  a  Town 
in  the  New  Atlantis ;  which  for  its  pleafantnefs,  and 
for  the  concourfe  of  men  of  all  conditions  to  it, may 
be  counted  above  all  others  (except  London)  the 
moil  advantagioufly  (eared  for  this  fervice. 

Thefehave  been  the  privileges  and  practices  of  the 
RoyalSociety, in  things  forein, and  Native.lt  would  now 
be  needlefs  to  let  down  all  the  Heps  of  their  prcgrefs  a* 
bout  them  ;  how  they  obferv’d  ail  the  varieties  of  Ge¬ 
nerations  corrupt  ions , natural  ,and  artificial  ,*  ail  the 
increafings,  and  leilenings ;  agreements,  and  oppofi- 
tions  of  tilings  ;  how,  having  found  out  a  cauje ,  they 
have  apply  d  it  to  many  other  ejfetls :  and  the  effetts 
to  different  caufes  ;  how  they  are  wont  to  change 
the  Inftrumentsand  places, and  quantities  of  matter, 
according  to  occafions :  and  all  the  other  fubtilties, 
and  windings  of  Trial,  which  are  almoft  infinite  to 
exprefs.  I  (hail  onely,  in  palling,  touch  on  thefetwo 
things,  which  they  have  mod  carelully  confulted. 

The  one  is, not  to  prelcribe  to  themfelves,  any  ccr- ' 
tain  Art  of  Experimenting,  within  which  to  circum- 
fcribe  their  thoughts :  But  rather  to  keep  themfelves 
free,  and  change  their  courfe,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumitances,  that  occurr  to  them  in  their 
operations ;  and  the  feveral  alterations  of  the  Bodies, 
on  which  they  work.The  true  Experimenting  has  this 
one  thing  infeparable  from  it,  never  to  be  a  fix  d  and 
fettled  Art, and  never  to  be  limited  by  conftant  Rules. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  fhewn  too  in  other  Arts;  as  in 
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that  of  Invention,  of  which,  though  in  Logick ,  and 
Rhetorick ,  fo  many  bounds, and  helps  are  given  :  yet 
I  believe  very  few  have  argued  or  difcourfed  by  thofe 
Topicks.  But  whether  that  be  unconfin’d,  or  no,  it  is 
certain,  that  Experimenting  is,*  like  that  which  is 
call’d  Decence  in  humane  life  :  w  hich,  though  it  be 
that,  by  which  all  our  Adfions  are  to  be  fathion'd  : 
and  though  many  things  may  be  plaufibly  faid  upon 
it :  yet  it  is  never  wholly  to  be  reduc'd  to  ft  an  ding 
Precepts  :  and  may  almoft  as  eafily  be  obtain  V,  as 
defin'd. 

Their  other  care  has  been,  to  regard  the  leaft, and 
the  plainejl  things,  and  thofe  that  may  appear  a tfirfi 
the  moft  inconfideralle :  as  well  as  the  greaiejl  Curio - 
fities. This  was  vifibly  neglected  by  the  Antients. The 
Hijiories  of  Pliny,  Ariflctle ,  Solinus ,  /Elian ,  abound, 
ing  more  with  pretty  Tales,  and  fine  monftrous  Sto¬ 
ries  :  than  fober,and  fruitful  Relations.  If  they  could 
gather  together  fome  extraordinary  Qualities  of 
Stones, ox  Minerals,  fome  Rarities  of  the  Age y  he  food, 
the  colour ,  the  Jhapes  of  Eeafls ,  or  fome  venues  of 
Fountains ,  or  Rivers  :  they  thought,  they  had  per¬ 
form'd  the  chiefeft  part  of  Natural  Htflorians .  But 
this  courfe  is  fubjedt  to  much  corruption.  It  is  not 
the  true  following  of  Nature  ;  For  that  ftill  goes  on 
in  afteddy  Rode,  nor  is  it  fb  extravagant,  and  fo  ar¬ 
tificial  in  its  contrivances, as  our  admiration, proceed¬ 
ing  from  our  ignorance, makes  it.lt  is  alfo  a  way  that 
of  all  others,  is  moft  fubjedt  to  be  deceiv'd  :  For  it 
will  make  men  inclinable  to  bend  the  Truth  much 
awry, to  raife  a  fpecious  Obfervation  out  of  it.lt  flops 
the  fevere  progrefs  of  Inquiry :  Infedting  the  mind, 
and  making  it  averfe  from  the  tru ^Natural  Philofophy: 
It  is  like  Romances ,  in  refpedt  of  True  Hi  [lory ;  which, 
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by  multiplying  varieties  of  extraordinary  Events, and 
furprizing  circumftances,  makes  that  feem  dull,  and 
taftlefs.  And, to  fay  no  more, the  very  delight  which 
it  raifes,  is  nothing  (d  folid  :  but,  as  the  fatisfadion 
of  Fancy ,  it  affeds  us  a  little,  in  the  beginning,  but 
foon  wearies,  and  furfeits  :  whereas  a  juft  Hijiory  ot 
Nature ,  like  the  pleafure  of  Reafon ,  would  not  be, 
perhaps, fo  quick  and  violent, but  of  farr  longer  con¬ 
tinuance,  in  its  contentment. 

Their  Matter ,  being  thus  colleded,  has  been  $ed.  XI\! 
brought  before  their  Weekly  meetings ,  to  undergo  a  TW  week 
juft  and  a  full  examination. In  them  their  principal  en-  yr^  em~ 
deavours  have  been,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  he-  t€S* 
nefits  of  a  mix'd  Affemhlyy which  are  largenefs  of  Ob- 
fervation,  and  diverfity  of  Judgments,  without  the 
mifchie  s  that  ufually  accompany  it,  fiich  as  confufi- 
on,  unfteddinefs,  and  the  little  animofitics  of  divided 
Parties.  That  they  have  avoided  thefe  dangers  for 
the  time  paft  ;  there  can  be  no  better  proof,  than 
their  conftant  pradice  ;  wherein  they  have  perpetu¬ 
ally  preferv'd  a  finguJar  fobriety  of  debating, flowneft 
of  confenting,  and  moderation  of  diftenting.  Nor 
have  they  been  onely  free  irom  Faclionjowi  from  the 
very  Caufes,  and  beginnings  of  it.  It  w?as  in  vain  for 
any  man  amongft  them  to  ftrive  to  preferr  hintfelf 
before  another ;  or  to  feek  for  any  great  glory  from 
the  fubtilty  of  his  Wit,*  feeing  it  was  the  inartificial 
procefs  of  the  Experiment  y  and  not  the  Acutenefe  of 
any  Commentary  upon  it,  which  they  have  had  in 
veneration.There  was  no  room  left, for  any  to  attempt 
to  heat  their  own,  or  others  minds,  beyond  a  due 
temper;  where  they  were  not  allow’d  to  expatiate, 
or  amplifie,or  conned  fpecious  arguments  together. 
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Sea.  XV. 

The  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  their 
meetings. 

O 


They  could  not  be  much  exalperated  one  againft  an. 
other  in  their  difagreements,  becaufe  they  ackno w- 
ledg,  that  there  may  be  feveral  Methods  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  producing  the  fame  thing,  and  all  equally 
good  :  whereas  they  that  contend  for  truth  by  talk¬ 
ing,  do  commonly  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  finding  itout.The  differences  which  fliould  chance 
to  happen,  might  foon  be  compos’d  ;  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  grounded  on  matters  of  fpeculation,  or 
opinion,  but  onely  offence  ;  which  are  never  wont 
to  adminifter  fo  powerful  occafions  of  diflurbance, 
and  contention,  as  the  other.  In  brief,  they  have 
efcap’d  the  prejudices  that  ufe  to  arife  from  Authori¬ 
ty, from  unequality  ofPerfons, from  infinuations,from 
friend  (hips ;  But  above  all,  they  have  guarded  them- 
lelves  againft  themfelves,  led  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  thoughts  fliould  lead  them  into  error;  left  their 
good  Fortune  in  one  Difcovery, fliould  prefently  con¬ 
fine  them  onely  to  one  way  of  trial, -left  their  failings 
fliould  difcourage,  or  their  fuccefs  abate  their  dili¬ 
gence.  All  thefe  excellent  P hilofophical  Ip* >* // / / i 1  r , t]  1  e y 
have  by  long  cuftom,  made  to  become  the  peculiar 
Genius  of  this  Society :  and  to  defeend  down  to  their 
fucceffors,  not  onely  as  circumftantial  Laws,  which 
may  be  negietfx-d,  or  alter’d  in  the  courfe  of  time  ; 
but  as  the  very  life  of  their  eonftitution;to  remain  on 
their  minds,  as  the  laws  of  Nature  do  in  the  hearts  of 
Men ;  which  are  fo  near  to  us,  that  we  can  hardly  di- 
ftinguifli,whether  they  were  taught  us  by  degrees, or 
rooted  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  Being. 

It  will  not  be  here  feafonable,  to  fpeak  much,  of 
the  Ceremonies  which  they  have  hitherto  obferv’d  in 
thefe  Meetings  ;  becaufe  they  are,  almoft,  the  fame,. 
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which  have  been  fince  efrablififd  by  their  Comal \ 
which  we  (hall  have  a  more  proper  occailon  to  pro¬ 
duce  hereafter.  Let  this  onely  be  laid  in  brief,  to  fa- 
tisiic  the  curious. 

The  Place  where  they  hitherto  afiemblea,  is 
Grejh am -College  ;  where,  by  the  munificence  of  a 
Citizen,  there  have  been  Lectures  for  feveral  Arts 
indow'd  fo  liberally,  that  if  it  were  beyond  Sea,  it 
might  well  pals  for  an  Univerfity .  And  indeed,  by  a 
rare  happinefs  in  the  conftitution  (of  which  I  know 
not  where  to  find  the  like  example}  the  Profefifors 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  chiefly,  of  late 
years, of  the  mod  Learned  Men  of  the  Nation;thoug!i 
the  choice  has  been  wholly  in  the  difpofa!  of  Citizens. 
Here  the  Royal  Society  has  one  puhlick  Room  to  meet 
in,  another  for  a  repository  to  keep  their  Inftruments, 
Books,  Rarities,  Papers,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to 
them  :  making  ufe  befides,  by  permiffion,  of  feveral 
ofthe  other  Lodging s,  as  their  occafions  do  require. 
And,  when  I  confider  the  place  it  felf ;  me  thinks  it 
bears  fome  likeneft  to  their  Defign ;  It  is  now  a  Col¬ 
lege  but  was  once  the  Manfion-houfe  of  one  of  the 
greatefl  Merchants ,  that  ever  was  in  England :  And 
fibch  a  Philofophy  they  would  build;  which  fhould  firft 
wholly  confilt  of  Adion ,  and  Intelligence, before  it  be 
brought  into  Teachings  and  Contemplation . 

Their  Time  is  every  Wednesday ,  after  the  Ledurc 
of  the  Aftronomy  Profeflbr;  perhaps,  in  memory  of 
the  firft  occafions  of  their  Rendezvoufes. 

Their  Eledions ,  perform'd  by  Ballotting ;  every 
member  having  a  Vote;  the  Candidates  being  nam'd 
at  one  meeting,  and  put  to  the  ferutiny  at  another. 

Their  Chief  Officer, is  the  P  reft  dent ;  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs  to  cal!,  and  diffolve  their  meetings ;  to  propofe/ 
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the  Subjed' ;  to  regulate  the  Proceedings  ;  to  change 
the  Inquiry  from  one  thing  to  another;  to  admit  the 
Members  who  are  eleded. 

Befides  him,  they  had  atfirft  a  Regifter,  who  was 
to  takes  Notes  of  all  that  pafs’d  ;  whicli  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  reduc’d  into  their  Journals ,  and  Regifter 
Books.  This  Task  was  firft  perform’d  by  Dr.  Croone. 
But  they  fince  thought  it  more  neceflary,  to  appoint 
two  Secretaries ,  who  are  to  reply  to  all  Address 
from  abroad,  and  at  home  ;  and  to  publi/h  what¬ 
ever  (hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Society  Thefe  are  at 
prefent,  Hr  .Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Oldenhurgh ,  from  whom 
I  have  not  ufiirp’d  this  firft  imployment  of  that  kind; 
for  it  is  onely  my  band  that  goes,  the  fubftance  and 
diredion  came  from  one  of  them. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  their  Cere¬ 
monial  part.  In  moft  other  things,  they  bounded 
themfelves  to  no  Handing  Orders,  there  being  no¬ 
thing  more  intended  in  fuch  circumftances,  than  con¬ 
venience  and  order.  If  any  fhail  imagine,  they  have 
not  limited  themfelves  to  Forms  enough,  to  keep  up 
the  gravity, and  folemnity  of  fuch  an  Enterprife.they 
are  to  confider,  that  fo  much  exa&riefs  and  curiofity 
of  obfervances,  does  not  fo  well  befit  Inquirers,  as 
Sells  of  Philofophy,  or  places  appointed  lor  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  thofe  who  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  feverity 
of  fome  Religious  Order.  The  Work  which  the  So- 
ciety  propofes  to  it  feif,  being  not  fo  fine,  and  eafie 
as  that  of  teaching  is;  but  rather  a  painful  digging 
and  toiling  in  Nature;  It  would  be  a  great  incum¬ 
brance  to  them,  to  be  ftraightned  to  many  ftricft  pun. 
itihoes ;  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  an  Artificer  to  be 

loaded  with  many  deaths,  while  he  is  labouring  in 
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But  having  made  (b  much  had  through  the  Formal 
part  of  thefe  their  Meetings^  (hall  not  lb  (bon  difpatch 
the  fulflantial ;  which  confids  in  Direding^  Judging, 
Conjeduringjmproving^  Difcourfingw^on  Experiments . 

Towards  the  firft  of  theft  ends,  it  has  been  their  Seed.  XVI. 
ufual  courfe,  when  they  themfelves  appointed  the  Their  dire - 
Trials  to  propofe  one  week,  fome  particular  Expert -  c^nS  Ele¬ 
ments,  to  be  proftcuted  the  next  ,*  and  to  debate  be-  ummts' 
fore  hand,  concerning  all  things  that  might  conduce 
to  the  better  carrying  them  on.  In  this  Preliminary 
Collodion ,  it  has  been  the  cudom,  for  any  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  to  urge  what  came  into  their  thoughts, or  me¬ 
mories  concerning  them  ,*  either  from  the  observati¬ 
ons  of  others,  or  from  Books ,  or  from  their  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  or  even  from  common  Fame  it  felf.  And  in 
performing  this,  they  did  not  exercife  any  great  ri¬ 
gour  of  choofing,  and  didinguifhing  between  Truths 
and  Falfhoods :  but  a  mafs  altogether  as  they  came  ; 
the  certain  Works,the  Opinions,  the  Ghefles,  the  In¬ 
ventions, with  their  different  Degrees  and  Accidents, 
the  Probabilities,  the  Problems,  the  general  Con¬ 
ceptions,  the  miraculous  Stories,  the  ordinary  Pro¬ 
ductions,  the  changes  incident  to  the  fame  Matter  in 
feveral  places,  the  Hindrances,  the  Benefits,  of  Airs, 
or  Seafons ,  or  Inftruments ;  and  whatever  they  found 
to  have  been  begun,  to  have  faifd,  to  have  fucceed- 
ed,  in  the  Matter  which  was  then  under  their  Dift 
quifition. 

This  is  a  mod  necedary  preparation,  to  any  that 
refblve  to  make  a  perfect  fearch.For  they  cannot  but 
go  blindly,  and  lamely, and  confufedly  about  the  bu* 
finefs,  unlefs  they  have  firft  laid  before  them  a  full) 

Account  of  it,  I  confefs  the  excellent  Monfieur  dec 
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Carles  recommends  to  us  another  way  in  his  Thilofo- 
phical Method;  where  he  gives  this  Relation  of  his 
own  progrefsj  that  after  he  had  run  through  the  ufual 
Studies  of  youth,  and  fpent  his  firfl  years  in  an  active 
life ;  when  he  retir’d  to  fearch  into  Truth,  he  at  once 
rejected  all  the  Imprefions,  which  he  had  before  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  from  what  he  had  heard, and  read ;  and  wholly 
gave  himfelf  over  to  a  reflexion  on  the  naked  Ideas  of 
his  own  mind.  This  he  profefs’d  to  do, that  he  might 
lay  aiide  all  ins  old  imaginations,  and  begin  anew  to 
write  on  a  white  and  unblotted  Soul.  This,  perhaps, 
is  more  allowable  in  matters  of  Contemplation, and  in 
a  Gentleman,  whole  chief  aim  was  his  own  delight  j 
and  fo  it  was  in  his  own  choice,  whether  or  no,  he 
would  go  farther  to  feek  it,  than  his  own  mind  But 
it  can  by  no  means  Rand  with  a  practical  and  univer- 
fal  Inquiry.  It  is  impolhble,  but  they, who  will  onely 
transcribe  their  own  thoughts,  and  difdain  to  mea¬ 
gre  or  Rrengthen  them  by  the  aiMance  of  others 
fhould  be  in  molt  of  their  apprehenfions  too  narrow* 
and  obfcure;  by  fetting  down  things  for  general’ 
which  are  onely  peculiar  to  themfelves.  It  cannot  be 
avoided, but  they  will  commit  many  grofs  miilakes  • 
and  beftow  much  ufelefs  pains, by  making  themfelves 
wilfully  ignorant  of  what  is  already  known,  and  what 
conceal’d.  It  was  try’d  amongft  the  Antients ,  to  And 
out  the  pure,  and  Primitive  Language  of  the  World 
by  breeding  up  a  child  fo,  that  he  might  never  hear 
any  man  fpeak.  But  what  was  the  event  of  that  tri 
a!  ?  Inftead  of  obtaining  that  end, the  child  was  made 
abClutely  dumb  thereby.  And  the  like  fuccefs  will 
that  Philojopher  find,  who  rtiall  expedf,  that  by  the 
keeping  his  mind  free  from  the  TirMure  of  aP  others 
Opinions,  it  will  give  him  the  original,  and' un¬ 
infected 
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infeCted  Truths  of  things.  All  knowledg  is  to  be  got 
the  fame  way  that  a  Language  is,  by  Induftry ,  Ufe, 
and  Obfervation.  It  mu  ft  be  receiv'd,  before  it  can 
be  drawn  forth.  5Tis  true, the  mind  of  Man  is  a  Glaft, 
which  is  able  to  reprelent  to  it  fe If,  all  the  Works  of 
Nature  :  But  it  can  onely  ftiew  thofe  Figures,  which 
have  been  brought  before  it :  It  is  no  Magical  Glafs , 
like  that  with  which  Aftrologers  ufe  to  deceive  the 
Ignorant  ,*  by  making  them  believe, that  therein  they 
may  behold  the  Image  of  any  Tlace ,  or  Perfon  in  the 
World,  though  never  fo  farr  remov'd  from  it.  f  know 
it  may  be  here  fuggefted  ,*that  they,  who  bufie  them- 
felves  much  abroad,  about  learning  the  Judgments 
of  others,  cannot  be  unprejudic'd  in  what  they  think. 
But  it  is  not  the  knowing ,  but  the  peremptory  additi¬ 
on  to  others  Tenentsfhax.  fowers  and  perverts  the  Un¬ 
demanding.  Nay,  to  go  farther  ;  that  man,  who  is 
throughly  acquainted  with  all  forts  of  Opinions ,  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  more  unlikely , to  adhere  obftinatly  to  any 
one  particular,  than  he  wfoofe  head  is  onely  fill'd 
with  thoughts,  that  are  all  of  one  colour. 

It  being  now  fb  requifite,  to  premife  this  general 
collection  :  It  could  not  be  better  made,  than  by  the 
joint  labours  of  the  whole  Society .  It  were  an  intole¬ 
rable  burthen,  if  it  were  wholly  call  on  the  Expert* 
mentersthcmCcXvcs.  For,  it  is  not  onely  true,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  belt  faculty  of  Experimenting, are 
commonly  moft  averfe  from  reading  Books ;  and 
fo  it  is  fit,  that  this  Defett  fhould  be  fupply’d  by 
others  pains  :  But  alfo  it  would  too  much  tire,  and 
waft ,  or  at  leaft  divert  their  fpirits  ,  before  they 
came  to  the  main  Work.  Whereas  the  Task  being 
fhar’d  amongft  fo  great  a  number,  will  become  not 
much  more  than  a  bufinefs  of  delight.  Well  then,  by 
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this  firft  Comment,  and  Difcourfe  upon  the  Experi¬ 
ment  5  he,  that  is  to  try  it,  being  prefent ;  and  having 
fo  good  an  opportunity,  of  comparing  fo  many  other 
mens  conceptions  with  his  own,  and  with  the  thing  it 
felf;  mud:  needs  have  his  thoughts  more  enlarg’d, his 
judgment  confirm’d,  his  eyes  open’d  to  difeern,  what 
mod  compendious  helps  may  be  provided;  what  part 
of  it  is  more  or  lefs  ufeiul ;  ano  upon  what  fide  it  may 
fee  bed  attempted  :  The  Truths,  which  he  learns  this 
way, will  be  his  Pattern  ;  the  Errors  will  be  his  Sea¬ 
marks,  to  teach  to  avoid  the  lame  dangers ;  the  very 
fallhoods  themfelves  will  ferve  to  enlarge’,  though 
they  do  not  inform  his  Undemanding.  And,  indeed 
a  thoufand  more  advantages  will  hereby  come  into 
the  minds  of  the  mod  Sagacious,  and  acute  Inquirers 
which  they  would  never  have  compafs’d,  if  they  had’ 
been  onely  left  to  themfelves.  I  remember  my  Lord 
Bacon  fome  where  fays  ;  That  it  is  one  of  the  greatefi 
fecrets  of  Nature,  that  mens  Pajjions  are  more  capable,  of 
being  rais'd  to  higher  degrees  in  company,  than  in  folu 
tude  :  and  that  we  fooner  grieve,  fear,  rejoyce ,  love,  ad. 
mire,  when  we  behold  many  others  fo  mov'd,  than  when 
we  arealone.  This  is  true;  and  the  fame  may  be  as  well 
affirm  d,  of  mod  other  a&ions  of  the  mind.  In  Ajfem- 
Uies,  the  Wits  of  mod  men  are  (harper,  their  Appre 
henfions  readier  their  Thoughts  fuller,  ’than  in  their 
Uojets.  Of  this  there  is  an  undoubted  proofin  the 
Art  offpeaking.  For,  let  the  wittied,  and  mod  elo¬ 
quent  men  think  as  largely  as  they  can, on  any  fubiedt 
in  private ;  yet,  when  they  come  into  the  publick  • 
and  efpecially,  when  they  have  heard  others  fpeak 
before  them,  their  Argument  appears  quite  another 
thing  to  them ;  their  former  expredions  feem  too  flat 
and  cold  for  their  prefent  thoughts;  their  minds  dwell’ 

and 
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and  are  enlightned,  as  if  at  that  time  they  were  pof- 
fefs’d  with  the  Souls  of  the  whole  multitude,  before 
whom  they  (land. 

Thofe,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  Experiment  is  Sect.  XVII 
committed  Joeing  difmilsd  with  thefe  advantages,  do  Their  Judg¬ 
es  it  werejcarry  the  eyes, and  the  imaginations  of  the  %mg  °f  the 
whole  company  into  th e  Laboratory  with  them.  And  matter  °f 
after  they  have  perform’d  the  Trials  they  bring  all  the 
Hiflory  of  its  procefs  back  again  to  the  tefi.  Then  comes 
in  the  ftcond  great  Work  of  the  Ajfembly  ;  which  is  to 
judge  and  refolve  upon  the  matter  of  Fail .  In  this  part 
of  their  imployment,  they  us’d  to  take  an  exad:  view 
of  the  repetition  of  the  whole  courfe  ofth  ^Experiment; 
here  they  oblerv  d  all  the  chances ,  and  the  Regulari¬ 
ties  of  the  proceeding  ;  what  Nature  does  willingly, 
what  conftrain’d  ;  what  with  its  own  power  ,  what 
by  the  fuccours  of  Art ;  what  in  a  conftant  rode, 
and  what  with  lomekind  of  (port  and  extravagance ; 
induftrioufly  marking  all  the  various  (hapes  into 
which  it  turns  it  (elf,  when  it  is  perfued,  and  by  how 
many  fecret  paflages  it  at  laft  obtains  its  end  ;  never 
giving  it  over  till  the  whole  Company  has  been  fully 
fatisfi'd  of  the  certainty  and  conftancy;  or,  on  the 
otherfide,  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  the  effedt 
This  Critical ,  and  reiterated  fcrutiny  of  thofe  things, 
which  are  the  plain  objects  of  their  eyes ;  mull  needs 
put  out  of  all  reafbnable  difpute,  the  reality  of  thole 
operations,  which  the  Society  fiiali  pofitively  deter¬ 
mine  to  have  fucceeded.  If  any  fliall  ffcill  think  it  a 
ju d  Philofophical  liberty ,  to  be  jealous  of  refting  on 
their  credit :  they  are  in  the  right ;  and  their  Dijfent- 
ings  will  be  mod  thankfully  receiv’d, if  they  be  efia- 
blifh’d  on  folid  works,  and  not  onely  on  prejudices ,  or 
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fufpicions .  To  the  Society  it  will  be  at  any  time 
almoft  as  acceptable,  to  be  confuted,  as  to  dif cover : 
feeing,  by  this  means,  they  will  accomplifh  their 
main  Dejign  :  others  will  be  inflam’d :  many  more 
will  labour,-  and  fo  the  Truth  will  be  obtain’d  be¬ 
tween  them  :  which  may  be  as  much  promoted  by 
the  contentions  of  hands,  and  eyes;  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  injur’d  by  thofe  of  Tongues.  However,  that 
men  may  not  hence  undervalue  their  authority ,  be- 
caufe  they  themfelves  are  not  willing  to  impofe,  and 
to  ufurp  a  dominion  over  their  reafon ;  I  will  tell  them, 
that  there  is  not  any  one  thing,  which  is  now  ap¬ 
prov’d  and  practis’d  in  the  World,  that  is  confirmed 
by  ftronger  evidence,  than  this,  which  the  Society 
requires  ;  except  onely  the  Holy  Myjleries  of  our 
Religion .  In  almoft  all  other  matters  o{  Belief  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  or  ot  Science;  the  aflurance,  whereby  men  are 
guided,  is  nothing  near  fo  firm,  as  this.  And  I  dare 
appeal  to  all  foher  men ;  whether,  feeing  in  all  Coun- 
trevs,  that  are  govern’d  by  Laws,  they  expedl  no 
more,  than  the  confent  of  two,  or  three  witnefles 
in  matters  of  life,  and  eftate  ;  they  will  not  think* 
they  are  fairly  dealt  withall,  in  what  concerns  their 
Knowledge  it  they  have  the  concurring  Teftimonies  of 
threefcore  or  an  hundred  > 

Sea.  xviii.  The  Hiflory ,  of  the  Trial  perform’d,  being  thus  fe- 
T.fr.  con -  cur  d,  I  will  next  declare, what  room  they  allow’d  for 
iffHr  m  conjecturing  upon  the  Caufe s ;  about  which  they  alfb 
LmJes'  took  feme  pains,  though  in  a  farr  different  way  from 
tne  antient  Philojophers  ;  amongft  whom,  fcarce  any 
thing  die  was  regarded,  but  fuch  general  contempla¬ 
tions.  This  indeed,  is  the  Fatal  point ,  about  which  fo 
many  of  the  greateft  Wits  of  all  Ages  have  mifear- 
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ricd  ;  and  commonly  ,  the  greater  the  Wit,  the  more 
has  been  the  danger :  fo  many  wary  fieps  ought  to  be 
troden  in  this  uncertain  path  :  fuel)  a  multitude  of 
pleafmg  Errors ,  falfe  Lights ,  difguifed  Lies ,  deceitful 
Fancies  muft  be  efcap’d  :  fo  much  care  mu  ft  be  taken, 
to  get  into  the  right  way  at  firfl  :  (b  much, to  continue 
in  it ;  and  atlaft,  the  greateft  caution  ftill  remaining 
to  be  us?d  ;  left  when  the  trealiire  is  in  our  view,  we 
undo  all,  by  catching  at  it  toofoon,  with  too  greedy, 
and  ra(h  a  hand.  Thefe,  and  many  more  are  the  dif¬ 
ficulties, to  bepafs’d  $  which  I  have  here  with  left  ap- 
prehenfion  reckon’d  up,becaufe  the  remedy  is  fo  nigh. 
To  this  Work  therefore  the  Society  approaches,  with 
as  much  circumfpedtion,  and  modefty,  as  humane 
counfels  are  capable  of :  They  have  been  cautious,  to 
ffaun  the  overweening  dogmatizing  on  caufes  on  the 
one  hand  :  and  not  to  fall  into  a  fpeculative  Scepticism 
on  the  other  :  and  whatever  caufes  they  have  with  juft 
deliberation  found  to  hold  good;  they  ftill  make 
them  increafe  their  benefits,  by  farther  experiment¬ 
ing  upon  them  ;  and  wifi  not  permit  them  to  ruft  or 
corrupt,  for  want  ofufe.  If  after  all  this,  they  Ihall 
not  feem  wholly  to  have  remov’d  the  mifehiefs ,  that 
attend  this  hazardous  matter ;  they  ought  rather  to 
bejudg  d,  by  what  they  have  done  towards  it  above 
others,  than  by  what  they  have  not  provided  againft  : 
feeing  the  thing  it  felf  is  of  that  nature  ;  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  place  the  minds  of  men  beyond  all  con¬ 
dition  of  erring  about  it. 

This  firft  Danger  that  I  fhall  obferve  in  this  kind,  is 
an  over-hajiy^  and  precipitant  concluding’  upon  the 
Caufes  before  the  Effetts  have  been  enough  fearch’d 
into :  a  finifliing  the  roof  before  the  foundation  has 
been  Weil  laid.  For  this,  1'  ihail  firft  allege  this  cure;;. 
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that,  though  the  Experiment  was  but  the  private  task 
of  one  or  two,  or  fome  fueli  fmall  number,-  yet  the 
conjecturing,  and  debatingon  its  conferences ,  was  ftili 
the  imployment  of  their  full,  and  folemn  Afemblies. 
I  have  already,  upon  fevcral  occafions,  preferr’d 
Companies  before  (ingle  endeavours  in  Philofophical 
matters  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  album  d  here  to  repeat 
it  again  ;  efpecially,  feeing  in  this  place,  it  is  moft  ap¬ 
parent,  to  which  of  them  the  prerogative  offreedom, 
and  ciearnefs  of  judging,  belongs.  To  this  purpose 
I  fhall  affirm,  that  there  can  never  be  found,  in  the 
breaft  of  any  particular  Philofopher,  as  much  wari- 
nels,  and  coldnels  of  thinking,  and  rigorous  exami¬ 
nation  j  as  is  neediuli,  to  a  (olid  affent ,  and  to  a  lafting 
conclufion,  on  the  whole  frame  oi Nature.  How  can  it 
be  imagin’d,  that  any  fingle  mind  can  comprehend, 
and  fuftain  long  enough  the  weight  of  fo  many  dif- 
ierent  Opinions ,  and  innnite  Obfervations  ;  when  even 
the  bell  Mathematicians  are  foon  tyr’d,  with  a  Jon? 
train  of  the  moft  delightful  Proportions,  which  were 
before  made  to  their  hands  ?  Or,  if  there  could  be*  a 
man  of  that  vaftnefs  of  Soul ;  yet,  how  can  we  be  af- 
fur’d,  that  he  would  hold  the  fcale  even  ?  where  have 
we  ever  had  an  example  of  fo  much  ftreightnefs,  and 
impartiality  of  judgment ;  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
calmefl  Philofopher  will  not  be  infenfibly  inclin’d,  to 
preferr  his  own  Dottrines ,  before  thofe  of  a  ftranger  > 
We  fee  all  the  world  flatter  themlelves  in  their 
ftrength, beauty, n ay,even  fas  fome  have  noted)in  their 
very  Statures ;  the  loweft  men  fcarce  believing,  but 
that  they  are  tall  enough.  Why  then  ffiould  thev  be 
fingly  trufted  in  their  votes  about  their  own  thoughts; 
where  the  comparifon  of  Wit,  makes  them  more  ea¬ 
gerly  concern  d  ?  If  we  follow  the  Philofopher  home 

into 
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into  his  fludy ;  we  (hall  quickly  difcover,  by  how 
many  plaufthle  degrees ,  the  wifeft  men  are  apt  to  de  ¬ 
ceive  themfelves,  into  a  fudden  confidence  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  knowledge  We  will  fuppofe  him,  to 
begin  his  Inquiry^  with  all  the  fmcerity  imaginable  : 
refolving  to  pafs  by  no  fmall  miflake,  and  to  forgive 
to  himfelf  no  flight  error  in  the  accompt ;  with  thefe 
fair  purpofes^  he  pitches  on  fome  particular  fulj ell : 
This  he  turns,  and  tortures  every  way  ;  till,  after 
much  labour,  he  can  make  fome  ghefles  at  its  Caufes  ? 
upon  this,  his  induftry  increafes  :  he  applies  the  fame 
matter  to  feveral  other  operations  :  he  ftill  finds  the 
effeffs  anfwer  his  expectations :  Now  he  begins  to 
mould  fome  general  Proportion  upon  it  :  he  meets 
with  more  and  more  proofs  to  confirm  his  judgment  „* 
thus  he  grows  by  little  and  little,  warmcr  in  his  ima¬ 
ginations  :  the  delight  of  his  fuccefs  fwells  him  :  he 
triumphs  and  applauds  himfelf,  for  having  found  out 
fome  important  truth  :  But  now  his  Trial  begins  to 
flacken:  now  impatience  and  fecurity  creeps  upon  him: 
now  he  carelefly  admits  whole  crouds  of  Teftimonies, 
that  feem  any  way  to  confirm  that  Opinion,  which  he 
had  before  eftablillfd  :  now  lie  flops  his  furvay, which 
ought  to  have  gone  forward  to  many  more  particu¬ 
lars, ;  and  fo  at  laft,this  fincereyYiis  invincible  Obferver^ 
out  of  wearinefs,  or  preemption,  becomes  the  molt 
negligent  in  the  later  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  molt  exaCL  Such  is  the  uni- 
verfal  inclination  of  mankind, to  be  milled  by  them- 
(elves :  which  I  have  mention’d, not  to  beat  down  the 
credit  of  any  particular  Philofophers ,  whole  fuperftru- 
tlures  have  not  been  anfwerable  to  the  ftrength  oftheir 
firft  afferiions :  but  I  have  onely  complain’d  of  it  in 
general ;  as  we  ufe  to  do  of  Man’s  mortality,  and  be- 
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ing  fubjed  to  difeafes  :  the  aggravating  of  which 
common  infirmities,  can  never  be  efteem’d  by  any 
private  man,  as  an  effect  of  malice  or  ill  nature. 

But  now,  on  the  other  fide ,  this  doubtfulnefs  of 
thoughts,  this  fluctuation,  this  Jlownefs  of  concluding, 
which  is  fo  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  is  fb  natural  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Counfellors;  that  it  is  frequently  urg’d  a- 
gainft  them,  as  their  infeperahle  Imperfection.  Every 
man  has  this  Argument  in  his  mouth,  wherewith  to 
condemn  a  great  and  mixt  number  of  advifers  ,•  that 
their  deliberations  are  fo  tedious,  that  commonly  the 
feafons  of  Alt  ion  are  loft,  before  they  can  come  to  any 
refult.  Tis  true,  this  unweildnefs,  and  want  of  di£ 
patch,  is  moll:  deftrudive  in  matters  of  State,  and  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  as  Chriftendom  lately  felt :  But  it  has  a 
quite  contrary  influence  on  Philofophy.  It  is  not  here 
the  moll  fpeedy,  or  the  fwifteft  determination  of 
thoughts,  that  will  do  the  bufinefs  :  here,  many  de¬ 
lays  are  requir’d:  here,  he  that  can  make  eifolid ob¬ 
jection,  or  aska  feafonable  cp uefiion ,  will  do  more  good, 
than  he,  who  fhall  boidly  fix  on  a  hundred,  ill-ground¬ 
ed  refolutions.  Every  rubb  is  here  to  be  fmooth’d  : 
every  fcruple  to  be  plain’d  :  every  thing  to  be  fore- 
feen  :  the  fatisfadion  of  the  reafon  of  all  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  future  times  to  be  defign’d :  fo  that  here, 
that  which  is  fo  much  cry’d  down  in  policy ,  a  ftriving’ 
ffill  to  do  better, can  never  be  too  much  regarded. 

Nor  is  the  Society  only  fore-arm’d  againft  this 
great  inconvenience ,  this  ralhnefs  of  fetling  upon  cau- 
fes,by  the  multitude  of  Judges  that  are  to  be  fatis- 
fy’d  :  but  alfo  by  their  indifferent  hearing  of  all  con¬ 
jectures,  that  may  be  made  from  the  Tenents  of  anv 
Sell  oj  Philofophy  ;  and  by  touching  every  died  that 
comes  before  them ;  upon  all  the  varieties  of  o- 
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pinions.,  that  have  been  either  of  late  found  out,  or 
reviv’d.  By  this  equality  of  refipebl  to  all  parties,  it 
has  allow’d  a  lufficient  time,  to  ripen  whatever  it 
debated :  By  this  too, it  has  made  it  (elf  the  common 
Cherijher,zad  Umpire  of  them  all :  and  has  taken  th@ 
right  way  of  finding  out,  what  is  good  in  any  one  of 
them.  A  courle,  which  if  the  Antients  had  more 
follow’d, their  Se&s  would  not  lb  loon  have  dellroy’d 
each  other.  It  was  a  moll  perverfe  cuftom  amongft 
their  Dilciples,not  to  make  any  flritt  choice  ;  to  leave 
fome,  and  embrace  others  of  their  Mailers  Do- 
blrines,but  to  fwallow  all  at  once.  He  that  became  z 
Stoick,  an  Epicurean,  a  Peripatetick ,  in  Logick ,  or 
Moral  Philofophy,  or  Phyjicks  ;  never  ftuck,  prefently 
to  aflent  to  whatever  his  Founder  had  faid  in  all  the 
other  Sciences :  though  there  was  no  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  his  Dodtrines  in  the  one,  and  the 
other.Thus  was  the  whole  image  of  Philofophy  form’d 
in  their  minds  altogether :  And  what  they  receiv’d 
fo  carelefly,they  defended  the  lame  way;  notin  par¬ 
cels,  but  in  grofs.  Of  this  the  Errors  are  apparent ; 
for  by  lo  partially  believing  all  forts  of  Tenents,they 
had  no  time  to  be  fully  convinc'd :  and  fo  became  ra¬ 
ther  formal  AlTerters  of  them,  than  judicious.  And  by 
thus  adhering  to  alljwithout  making  any  diftinbtion 
between  the  Truths,  and  fallhoods ;  >weaknelles,  and 
ftrengths  of  their  Setts ;  they  deny’d  to  themfelves  a 
farr  more  calm, and  fafe  knowledg ;  which  might  have 
been  compounded  out  of  them  all, by  fetching  fomc- 
thingfrom  one,  and  fomething  from  another. 

This  the  Royal  Society  did  well  forefee:  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  regard  the  credit  of  Names,  but  Things: 
rejecting  or  approving  nothing,  becaufe  of  the  title, 
which  it  bears :  preferving  to  it  lelf  the  liberty  of  re- 
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fufing,  or  liking,  as  it  found  :  and  fo  advancing  its 
flock,  by  a  fure  and  a  double  increafe ;  by  adding  new 
DifcoverieSy and  retaining  antient  Truths .  A  largenefs, 
and  generofity,  which  certainly  is  an  excellent  Omen 
of  its  eftabliihment.  In  this,  me-thinks,it  excels  any 
other  Sett  ;  as  the  Roman  Common-wealth ,  did  that  of 
Venice.  The  latter  began  upon  a  fmall  flock, and  has 
been  careful  to  preferve  itfelf  unmingled, beftowing 
the  freedom  of  its  City  very  fparingly  :  And  we  fee, 
it  has  been  flill  on  the  defenfive  ;  making  no  great 
progrefs  in  the  World  :  whereas  the  Romans ,  by  a  far 
more  frank,  and  honourable  counfel,  admitted  all, 
that  defir’d  to  be  their  confederates;  gave  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  Roman  Citizens  to  whole  Towns, and  Countreys; 
excluded  n one, bu t  thofe  that  would  olftinately  (land 
out  :  and  fo  defervedly  extended  their  Empire,  as 
far  as  the  bounds  of  the  civil  World  did  reach. 

Thefecond  mifchiefin  this  great  matter  of  caufes 
is  an  eternal  in ft  ability  ^  and  averfion  from  affigning  of 
any.  This  arifes,  from  a  violent,  and  imprudent  haft 
to  avoid  the  firft.  So  eafie  is  the  paflage  from  one 
extreme  to  another  ;  and  fo  hard  it  is,to  flop  in  that 
little  point,  wherein  the  right  does  confift.The  truth 
is,  they  are  both  almoft  equally  pernicious:  nothing 
found  is  to  be  expected  from  thofe,  who  will  fix  blind¬ 
ly  on  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on  :  and  nothing 
great  from  them,  who  will  always  wander;  who 
will  never  leave  deputing,  whether  they  dream,  or 
wake ;  whether  there  is  any  motion  ;  whether  they 
have  any  being,  or  no  :  the  one  can  produce  nothing, 
but  umvholfome ,  and  rotten  fruits  :  and  the  other ,  for 
fear  of  that,  will  endeavour  to  have  no  Harvejl ,  nor 
Autumn  at  all. 

To  this  fault  of  Sceptical  doubting^  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety 
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ciely  may  perhaps  be  fufpeded,to  be  a  little  too  much 
inclin’d  :  becaufe  they  always  profefled,  to  be  fo 
backward  from  fetling  of  Principles ,  or  fixing  upon 
Doftrines.  But  if  we  fairly  confider  their  intentions, 
we  fliall  Toon  acquit  them.  Though  they  are  not  yet 
very  daring,  in  eftablifhing  conclufions  ;  yet  they 
j.ay  n0  injunctions  upon  their  fucceflors  not  to  do  the 
fame,  when  they  fliall  have  got  a  fufficient  ftore  for 
fuch  a  work.  It  is  their  ftudy,that  the  way  to  attain 
a  folid  J 'peculation ,  fliould  every  day  be  more  and 
more  perfued  :  which  is  to  be  done,  by  a  long  for¬ 
bearing  of  [peculation  at  firft,  till  the  matters  be  ripe 
for  it ;  and  not,  by  madly  ruffling  upon  it  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  beginning.  Though  they  do  not  contemplate 
much  on  the  general  agreements  of  things;  yet  they 
do  on  the  particular .-  irom  whence  the  others  alio 
will  in  time  be  deduc’d.  They  are  therefore  as  far 
from  being  Scepticks, as  the  greateft  Dogmatifts  them- 
felves.  The  Scepticks  deny  all,  both  Doctrines,  and 
Works.  The  Dogmatics  determine  on  Doctrines, with-  , 
out  a  fufficient  refpeCt  to  Works  :  and  this  Aflembly, 
(though  we  fliould  grant,  that  they  have  wholly  o- 
mitted  Dottrines)  yet  they  have  been  very  pofitive 
and  affirmative  in  their  Works.  But  more  than  this, 

It  muft  alfo  be  confefs’d,  that  fomttimes  after  a  full 
infpedion,  they  have  ventur’d  to  give  the  advantage 
of  probability  to  one  Opinion,  or  Caufe,  above  ano¬ 
ther  :  Nor  have  they  run  any  manner  of  hazard  by 
thus  concluding.  For  firft,  it  is  likely,  they  did  hit 
the  right,  after  fb  long,  fo  pun  dual,  and  fo  gradual 
an  examination :  or  if  we  fuppofe  the  worft,that  they 
fliould  fometimes  judg  atnifs  (as  we  cannot  but  allow 
they  may  ;  feeing  it  will  not  be  juft  to  bellow  infalli¬ 
bility  on  them  alone ;  while  we  deny  it  to  all  others) 
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yet  they  have  taken  care, that  their  weaker  reafonings, 
and  even  their  Errors ,  cannot  be  very  prejudicial  to 
Pofterity.  The  caufes,  upon  which  they  have  agreed, 
they  did  not  prefently  extend,  beyond  their  due 
ftrength,  to  all  other  things,  that  feem  to  bear  fonie 
refemblance  to  what  they  try'd.  Whatever  they  have 
refolv’d  upon ;  they  have  not  reported, as  unalterable 
Demonf  rations ,  but  as  prefent  appearances  :  deliver¬ 
ing  down  to  future  Ages,  with  the  good  fuccefs  of 
the  Experiment, the  manner  of  their  progrefs,  the  In- 
ftruments,  and  the  feveral  differences  of  the  matter , 
which  they  have  apply’d  :  fo  that, with  their  miftake, 
they  give  them  alfb  the  means  of  finding  it  out.  To 
this  I  fhall  add,  that  they  have  never  affirm'd  any 
thing,  concerning  the  caufe,  till  the  trial  was  paft : 
whereas,  to  do  it  before, is  a  moft  venomous  thing  in 
the  making  of  Sciences :  for  whoever  has  fix'd  on  his 
Caufe, before  he  has  experimented  ,*  can  hardly  avoid 
fitting  his  Experiment ,  and  his  Obfervations,  to  his 
own  Caufe, which  he  had  before  imagin'djrather  than 
the  Caufe  to  the  truth  of  the  Experiment  it  felf.  But, 
in  a  word, they  have  hitherto  made  little  other  benefit 
of  the  caufes, to  which  they  have  contented ;  than  that 
thereby  they  might  have  a  firm  footing, whereon  new 
operations  may  proceed.  And  for  this  Work,  I  mean  a 
continuation, and  variation  of  the  Inquiry ,  the  tracing 
of  a  falfe  Caufe, doth  very  often  fo  much  conduce^that, 
in  the  progrefs,  the  right  has  been  difcover'd  by  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  quefiion'd,  but  many  inventions  of  great 
moment,  have  been  brought  forth  by  Authors,  who 
began  upon  fuppofitions,  which  afterwards  they 
found  to  be  untrue.  And  it  frequently  happens  to 
Bhilofophers,  as  it  did  to  Columbus :  who  firft  believ'd 
the  clouds,  that  hover'd  about  the  Continent,  to  be 

the 
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the  firm  Land :  But  his  miftake  was  happy  ;  for,  by 
(ailing  towards  them,  he  was  led  to  what  he  fought: 
fo  by  profecuting  of  miftaken  Caufes,  with  a  refoluti- 
on  of  not  giving  over  the  perfute  ;  they  have  been 
guided  to  the  truth  it  felf. 

The  laft  Defebt  is,  the  rendring  of  Caufes  barren : 
that  when  they  have  teen  found  out,  they  have  been 
fuffer’d  to  lye  idle ;  and  have  been  onely  us’d,  to  in- 
creafe  thoughts,  and  not  works.  This  negligence  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  dangerous :  It  is  a  Shipwrack  in  the 
end  of  the  voiage,  and  thence  the  more  to  be  pitied  : 

It  is  a  corruption,  that  both  hinders  additions,  and 
eats  out  the  knowledge  that  has  been  already  ob¬ 
tain’d  :  It  is  the  fault  of  Philofophers,  and  not  of  meet 
Inquirers ;  of  thofe  that  have  been  fuecefsful ,  and  not  of 
the  unfortunate  in  their  fearch  :  and  therefore  it  is,  as 
the  mifearriages  of  thofe,  that  are  profperous  in  hu¬ 
mane  actions  •  which  are  always  obferv’d  to  be  more 
deftrucftive,  and  harder  to  be  cur’d,  than  the  failings 
of  the  afflibted,  or  thofe  that  are  ftill  in  perfute. 

To  this  the  Loyal  Society  hasapply’d  a  double  pre-  Sect.  XIX 
vention  ,•  both  by  endeavouring  to  flrike  out  new  Their  way 
Arts ,  as  they  go  along;  and  alfo,  by  ftill  improving  tflmpro* 
all  to  new  experiments.  Ting. 

Of  the  poflibility  of  their  performing  the  firft ;  and 
the  Method,  which  is  to  be  taken  about  it ,  Ifliall 
fliortly  fpeak  in  another  place.  It  is  enough  here,  to 
fay ;  that  by  this,  they  have  taken  care,  to  fatisfie  the 
hopes  of  the  prefent  times ;  which  elfe  might  juftly 
languid),  and  grow  cold  about  this  enterprife :  if  they 
once  (aw,  that  nothing  would  be  ripe  in  their  days ; 
but  that  all  was  to  come  up  hereafter ,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  thofe,  that  are  yet  unborn.  They  confulted 
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the  good  of  Future  times;  But  have  not  negletfted 
their  own ;  they  have  practis’d  both  the  parts  of  good 
Husbandry;  planting  Trees,  and  fowing  Corn.  This 
later,  for  their  own  Ipeedy  benefit,  and  fupport ;  and 
the  other,  for  the  profit,  and  ornament  of  after- 
Ages. 

Nor  have  they  fufFer’d  their  diligence  to  be  {wal¬ 
low’d  up,  by  the  pleafures,  and  enjoyments  of prefent 
difeoveries ;  but  have  ftill  fubmitted  their  nobleft 
Inventions,  to  be  made  Inftruments,  and  means,  for 
the  finding  out  of  others.  This  certainly  is  the  moft 
comprehenfive,  and  unerring  Method;  at  once  to 
make  ufe  of  that  afliftance,  they  give,  and  to  force 
them,  to  be  farther  helpful  to  greater  ends.  There  is 
nothing  of  all  the  works  of  Nature, foinconfiderable 
fo  remote,  or  fo  fully  known  ;  but,  by  being  made* 
to  refled  on  other  things,  it  will  at  once  enlighten 
them,  and  ihew  it  (elf  the  clearer.  Such  is  the  de- 
pendance  amongft  all  the  orders  of  creatures ;  the  in¬ 
animate,  the  fenfitive,  the  rational,  the  natural,  the 
artificial :  that  the  apprehenfion  of  one  of  them,  is  a 
good  ftep  towards  the  underftanding  of  the  reft  : 
And  this  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  humane  reafon ;  to 
follow  all  the  links  of  this  chain,  till  all  their  fecrets 
are  open  to  our  minds;  and  their  works  advanc’d  or 
imitated  by  our  hands.  This  is  truly  to  command  the 
world  ;  to  rank  all  the  varieties ,  and  degrees  of  things, 
fo  orderly  one  upon  another  ;  that  handing  on  the 
top  of  them,  wc  may  perfedly  behold  all  that  are 
below,  and  make  them  all  ierviceable  to  the  quiet 
and  peace,  and  plenty  of  Man’s  life.  And  to  this  hap- 
pinefs,  there  can  be  nothing  elfe  added  :  but  that  we 
make  a  fecond  advantage  of  this  rifing  ground  there¬ 
by  too  look  the  nearer  into  heaven :  An  ambition, 

which 
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which  though  it  was  puniflfd  in  the  old  World,  by  an 
aniverfal  Confufion ;  when  it  was  manag’d  with  im¬ 
piety,  and  infolence :  yet,  when  it  is  carried  on  by  that 
humility  and  innocence ,  which  can  never  be  feparated 
from  true  knowledg ;  when  it  is  defign’d,  not  to 
brave  the  Creator  of  all  things, but  to  admire  him  the 
more:  it  rnuft  needs  be  the  utmofi;  perfection  of 
humane  Nature . 

Thus  they  have  directed,  judg’d,  con jedur’d  upon, 
and  improved  Experiments.  But  laftly,  in  thefe,  and 
all  other  bufinefies,  that  have  come  under  their  care  ,* 
there  is  one  thing  more,  about  which  the  Society  has 
been  moft  follicitous;  and  that  is, the  manner  of  their 
Difcourfe :  which,  unlefs  they  had  been  very  watchful 
to  keep  in  due  temper,  the  whole  fpirit  and  vigour  of 
their  Dejtgn ,  had  been  foon  eaten  out,  by  the  luxury 
and  redundance  of  fpeech.  The  ill  effects  of  this  fii- 
perfiuity  of  talking,  have  already  overwhelm’d  moft 
other  Arts  and  Profejfions  ;  infomuch,  that  when  I 
confider  the  means  of  happy  living,  and  the  caufes  of 
their  corruption,  I  can  hardly  forbear  recanting  what 
I  faid  before  ;  and  concluding,  that  eloquence  ought 
to  be  banilh’d  out  of  all  civil  Societies ,  as  a  thing 
fatal  to  Peace  and  good  Manners.  To  this  opinion  I 
fhould  wholly  incline  ,•  if  1  did  not  find,  that  it  is  a 
Weapon, which  may  be  as  eafily  procur’d  by  hadmtn, 
as  good:  and  that,  if  thefe  Ihould  onely  caft  it  away, 
and  thofe  retain  it ;  the  naked  Innocence  of  vertue, 
would  be  upon  all  occafions  expos’d  to  the  armed 
Malice  of  the  wdcked.  This  is  the  chief  reafbn,  that 
fhould  now  keep  up  the  Ornaments  of  (peaking,  in 
any  requeft :  fince  they  are  fb  much  degenerated  from 
their  original  ufefulnefs,  They  were  at  fir£t,no  doubt, 

an 
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an  admirable  Inflrument  in  the  hands  of  Wife  Men  .* 
when  they  were  onely  employ’d  todefcribe  Goodnefi, 
■Honefty ,  Obedience ;  in  larger,  fairer, and  more  moving 
Images :  to  reprefent  Truth ,  cloth’d  with  Bodies ;  and 
to  bring  Knowledg  back  again  to  our  very  fenfes,  from 
w  hence  it  was  at  firfl  deriv’d  to  our  underflandings. 
But  now  they  are  generally  chang’d  to  worfe  ufes : 
They  make  the  Fancy  difguft  the  bell  things,  if  they 
come  found,  and  unadorn’d  :  they  are  in  open  de¬ 
fiance  againii:  Reafon ;  profeffing,  not  to  hold  much 
correfpondence  with  that ;  but  with  its  Slaves,  the 
Pajfions :  they  give  the  mind  a  motion  too  change¬ 
able,  and  bewitching,  to  confifl  with  right  pratlice. 
Who  can  behold,  without  Indignation,  how  many 
nulls  and  uncertainties,  thefe  fpecious  Tropes  and  Fi¬ 
gures  have  brought  on  our  Knowledg  >  How  many 
rewards,  which  are  due  to  more  profitable,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  Arts,  have  been  ftill  fnatch’d  away  by  theeafie 
vanity  of  fine fpeaking  :  For  nowr  I  am  warm’d  with 
this  juft  Anger,  I  cannot  with-hold  my  felf,  from  be¬ 
traying  the  fhallownefs  of  all  thefe  feeming  Myfte- 
ries;  upon  which,  we  Writers,  and  Speakers,  look  fo 
bigg.  And,  in  few  words,  I  dare  fay,-  that  of  all  the 
Studies  of  men,  nothing  may  be  fooner  obtain’d,  than 
this  vicious  abundance  oiPhrafe,  this  trick  of  Meta¬ 
phors,  this  volubility  of  Tongue,  which  makes  fo  great 
a  noife  in  the  World.  But  I  lpend  words  in  vain ;  for 
the  evil  is  now  fo  inveterate,  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
whom  to  blame,  or  where  to  begin  to  reform.  We 
all  value  one  another  fo  much,  upon  this  beautiful 
deceipt ;  and  labour  fo  long  after  ir,  in  the  years  of 
our  education  :  that  we  cannot  but  ever  after  think 
kinder  of  it,  than  it  deferves.  And  indeed,  in  molt 
other  parts  of  Learning,  1  look  on  it  to  be  a  thing  aJ- 
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moft  utterly  delperate  in  its  cure :  and  I  think,  it 
may  be  plac’d  amongll  thole  genera l  mifchiefs  ;  fuch, 
as  the  dijfention  of  Chriftian  Princes,  the  want  of  pra¬ 
ctice  in  Religion,  and  the  like ;  which  have  been  lo 
long  Ipoken  again!!,  that  men  are  become  infenfible 
about  them  ;  every  one  Ihifting  off  the  fault  from 
bimlelf  to  others ;  and  lo  they  are  only  made  bare 
common  places  of  complaint.  It  will  luffice  my  pre¬ 
lent  purpole,  to  point  out,  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Royal  Society,  towards  the  correcting  of  its  ex- 
celles  in  Natural  Philofophy ;  to  which  it  is,  of  all 
others,  a  moll  profeft  enemy. 

They  have  therefore  been  moll  rigorous  in  put¬ 
ting  in  execution,  the  only  Remedy,that  can  be  found 
for  this  extravagance :  and  that  has  been,  a  conllant 
Refolution,  to  reject  all  the  amplifications,  digreffi- 
ons,  and  fwellings  of  ftyle  :  to  return  back  to  the 
primitive  purity,  and  Ihortnefs,  when  men  deliver’d 
fo  many  things,  almolt  in  an  equal  number  of  words. 
They  have  exacted  from  all  their  members,  a  dole, 
naked,  natural  way  of  Ipeaking ;  pofitive  expreffi- 
ons,  clear  fenles ;  a  native  eafinefsr  bringing  all  things 
as  near  the  Mathematical  plainnefs,  as  they  can  :  and 
preferring  the  language  of  Artizans,  Countrymen, 
and  Merchants,  before  that,  of  Wits,  or  Scholars. 

And  here,  there  is  one  thing,  not  to  be  pals’d  by 
which  will  render  this  ellabliih’d  cullom  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  well  nigh  everlalling :  and  that  is,  the  genera! 
conllitution  of  the  minds  of  the  Englifb.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  often  infilled  on  fome  of  the  prerogatives  of 
England ;  whereby  it  may  jullly  lay  claim,  to  be  the 
Head  of  a  Philofophical  league,  above  all  other  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe :  1  have  urg’d  its  fituation,  its  prefent 
Genius,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  Merchants  ,*  and 

p  many 
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many  more  fuch  arguments  to  incourage  us,  ftill  re¬ 
main  to  be  us’d  :  But  of  all  others,  this,  which  I  am 
now  alledging, is  of  the  moft  weighty,  and  important 
consideration.  If  there  can  be  a  true  charader  gi¬ 
ven  oi  the  Univerfal  Temper  of  any  Nation  under 
Heaven  :  then  certainly  this  mufl  be  aferib’d  to  our 
Countrymen  :  that  they  have  commonly  an  unaf- 
feded  fmcerity  ;  that  they  love  to  deliver  their  minds 
with  a  found  fimplicity ;  that  they  have  the  middle 
qualities,  between  the  referv’d  fubtle  fouthern,  and 
the  rough  unhewn  Northern  people :  that  they  are 
not  extreamly  prone  to  fpeak  :  that  they  are  more 
concern’d,  what  others  will  think  of  the  ftrength, 
than  of  the  finenefs  of  what  they  fay  :  and  that  am 
univerfal  m oddly  polfdfes  them.  Thefe  Qualities 
are  fo  confpicuous,  and  proper  to  our  Soil;  that  we 
often  hear  them  objeded  to  us, by  fome  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  Satyrifts,  in  more  difgraceful  exprelfions.  For 
they  are  wont  to  revile  the  Englijh,  with  a  want  of 
familiarity;  with  a  melancholy  dumpilhnefs  ;  with 
ifownefs,  filence,  and  with  the  unrefin’d  fullennefs  of 
their  behaviour.  But  thefe  are  only  the  reproaches 
of  partiality,  or  ignorance :  for  they  ought  rather  to 
be  commended  for  an  honourable  integrity  ;  for  a 
negled  of  circumllances,  and  flourilhes;  for  regard¬ 
ing  things  of  greater  moment,  more  than  lefi;  for  a 
fcorn  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  be  deceiv’d  :  which  are 
all  the  belt  indowments,  that  can  enter  into  a  Philo- 
fophical  Mind.  So  that  even  the  pofition  of  our  cli¬ 
mate,  the  air,  the  influence  of  the  hea  ven,  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  Englilh  blood ;  as  well  as  the  embraces 
of  the  Ocean,  feem  to  joyn  with  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  to  render  our  Country,  a  land  of  Ex- 
perimentall knowledge.  And  it  is  a  good  fign,  that  Na¬ 
ture- 
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ture  will  reveal  more  of  its  fecrets  to  the  Englifh, 
than  to  others  ;  becaufe  it  has  already  furnifh’d  them 
with  a  Genius  io  well  proportion  d,  for  the  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  retaining  its  myfteries. 

And  now,  to  come  to  a  clofe  of  the  fecond  part  of  Sed.  II. 
the  Narration  :  The  Society  has  reduc’d  its  principal  Their  way 
obfervations,  into  one  common- [lock  ;  and  laid  them  0f  Regi-  ' 
up  in  publique  Regifiers,to  be  nakedly  tranfinitted  to  firing. 
the  next  Generation  of  Men ;  and  fo  from  them,  to 
their  Succeffors.  And  as  their  purpofe  was,  to  heap 
up  a  mixt  Mafs  of  Experiments ,  without  digefting 
them  into  any  perfect  model :  fo  to  this  end,  they 
confin’d  themfelves  to  no  order  of  fubjeCts ;  and 
whatever  they  have  recorded,  they  have  done  it,  not 
as  compleat  Schemes  of  opinions,  but  as  bare  un’fi- 
mifh’d  Hiftories. 

jn  the  order  of  their  Inquifitions ,  they  have  been 
fo  free;  that  they  have  fometimes  committed  them¬ 
felves  to  be  guided,  according  to  the  feafons  of  the 
year:  fometimes,  according  to  what  any  foreiner,or 
Englifh  Artificer,  being  prefent,  has  fuggefted :  fome- 
times,  according  to  any  extraordinary  accident  in  the 
Nation,  or  any  other  cafualty,  which  has  hapned  in 
their  way.  By  which  roving,  and  unfettled  courfe, 
there  being  feldome  any  reference  of  one  matter  to 
the  next ;  they  have  prevented  others,  nay  even  their 
own  hands, from  corrupting, or  contracting  the  work  : 
they  have  made  the  raifing  of  Rules,  and  Propofitiom, 
to  be  a  far  more  difficult  task,  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  their  Regijlers  had  been  more  Methodical 
Nor  ought  this  negleCt  of  confequence,  and  order, to 
be  only  thought  to  proceed  from  their  carelefnefs ; 

but  from  a  mature,  and  well  grounded  premeditation. 
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For  it  is  certain,  that  a  too  hidden  driving  to  reduce 
the  Sciences ,  in  their  beginnings,  into  Method,  an  d 
Shape,  and  Beauty ;  has  very  much  retarded  their 
increafe.  And  it  happens  to  the  Invention  of  Arts, 
as  to  children  in  their  younger  years  :  in  whofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  fame  applications ,  that  lerve  to  make  them 
ftrait,.  {lender,  and  comely  j  are  often  found  very 

mifchievous,  to  their  eafe,  their  flrength,  and  their 
growth. 

By  their  fair,  and  equal,  and  fubmiflive  way  of  Re¬ 
tiring  nothing,  but  Hiftories,  and  Relations ;  they 
have  left  room  for  others, that  fhall  fucceed,to  change, 
to  augment ,  to  approve ,  to  contrail}  them,  at  their  dif- 
cretion.  By  this,  they  have  given  pofterity  a  far  great¬ 
er  power  of  judging  them ;  than  ever  they  took 
over  thofe,  that  went  before  them.  By  this,  they  have 
made  a  firm  confederacy,  betwen  their  own  prefent 
labours,  and  the  Induftry  of  Future  Ages ;  which  how 
beneficial  it  will  prove  hereafter,  we  cannot  better 
ghefle,  than  by  recolleding,  what  wonders  it  would 
in  all  likelyhood  have  produc’d  e’re  this  ;  if  it  had 
been  begun  in  the  Times  of  the  Greeks,  or  Romans ,  or 
Scholemen ;  nay  even  in  the  very  laft  refurredion  of 
learning.  What  depth  of  Nature,  could  by  this  time 
have  been  hid  from  our  view  ?  What  Faculty  of  the 
Soul  would  have  been  in  the  dark  >  What  part  of 
humane  infirmities,  not  provided  againft  >  If  our  Pre* 
decellbrs,  a  thoufand,  nay  even  a  hundred,  years  ago 
had  begun  to  add  by  little,  and  little  to  the  ftoref  if 
they  would  have  endeavour’d  to  be  Benefattors  and 
not  Tyrants  over  our  Reafons  ,•  if  they  would’ have 

communicated  to  us,  more  of  their  Works,  and  lefs  of 
their  Wit. 

,  This,  complaint,  which  I  here  take  up,  will  appear 

the 
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the  juftcr ;  if  we  confider,  that  the  firft  learned  Times 
of  the  Antients,and  all  thofe, that  follow’d  after  them, 
down  to  this  day,  would  have  receiv’d  no  prejudice 
at  all ;  if  their  Philofophers  had  chiefly  bellow'd  their 
pains, in  making  Hiftories  of  Nature^nA  noti n  forming 
of  Sciences  ;  perhaps  indeed  the  names  of  feme  par¬ 
ticular  men,  who  had  the  luck  to  compile  thofe  Sy~ 
ftemes ,  and  Epitomes  which  they  gave  us,  would  have 
been  lefs  glorious,  than  they  are.  Though  that  too 
may  be  doubted:  and  (^if  we  may  include  any 
thing  furely,  upon  a  matter  fb  changeable,  as  Fame  is} 
we  have  reafon  enough  to  believe,  that  thefe  later 
Ages  would  have  honour'd  Platoy  AriJlotley  Zenoy  and 
Epicurus ,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  now  they  do ;  if 
they  had  only  fet  things  in  a  way  of  propagating  Ex¬ 
periences  down  to  us  ,*  and  not  impos’d  their  imagina¬ 
tions  on  us,  as  the  only  Truths v  This  may  be  well 
enough  fuppos’d ;  feeing  it  is  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  ftill  to  efteem  dearer  the  memories  of  their 
Friends ,  than  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  be  their  Md* 
flers . 

But  this  matter  of  reputation ,  was  only  the  private 
concernment  of  five,  or  fix.  As  for  the  Xntereft  of 
thofe  times  in  general,  I  will  venture  to  make  good  ; 
that  in  all  effects  of  true  knowledge ,  they  might  have 
been  as  happy,  without  thofe  Bodies  of  Arts ,  as  they 
were  with  them  ;  Logick ,  and  the  Mathematicks  on¬ 
ly  excepted.  To  inftance  in  their  Thyficks ;  they  were 
utterly  ufelefs,in  refpecS  of  the  good  of  mankind :  they 
themfelves  did  almoft  confefs  fo  much, by  referving  all 
their  Natural  Philofophjy  for  the  retirements  of  their 
Wifemen.  What  help  did  it  ever  bring  to  the  vulgar  ? 
What  vifible  benefit  to  any  City,  or  Country  in  the 
World?  Their  Mechanicksr and  Artificers  (for whom 

the 
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the  True  Natural  Philofophy  fhould  be  principally  in¬ 
tended  )  were  fo  far  from  being  affifted  by  thofe  ab~ 
Jlrufe  Doctrines  ;  that  perhaps  fcarce  any  one  of  thofe 
Profeffions,  and  Trades,  has  well  underftood  Ariflp- 
tks  Principles  of  Bodies,  from  his  own  Time  down  to 
ours.  Hence  then  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  firft 
Times,  wherein  thefe  Arts  were  made,  had  been  no¬ 
thing  dammag’d  ;  if,  inftead  of  raifing  fo  many  Specu¬ 
lative  Opinions,  they  had  only  minded  the  laying  of  a 
folid ground-work,  for  a  vaft  Pile  of  Experiments ,  to 
be  continually  augmenting  through  all  Ages. 

And  I  will  alfo  add ;  that,  if  foch  a  courfe  had  been 
at  firft  fet  on  foot ,Philofophy  would  by  this  means  have 
been  kept  clofer  to  material  things ;  and  fo,  in  proba¬ 
bility,  would  not  have  undergone  fo  many  Eclipfes,zs 
it  has  done  ever  fince.  If  we  reckon  from  its  firft  fet- 
ting  forth  in  the  Eajl ;  we  fhall  find,  that  in  fo  long  a 
Trad:  of  Time,  there  have  not  been  above  four,  or 
five  hundred  years,  at  feveral  intervals,  wherein  it  has 
been  in  any  requeft  in  the  World.  And  if  we  look 
back  on  all  the  alterations,  and  fubverfions  of  States, 
that  have  hapned  in  Civil-Nations,  thefe  three  thou- 
fand  years:  we  may  ftill  behold,  that  the  Sciences  of 
mens  brains,  have  been  always  fubjed  to  be  far  more 
injur’d  by  foch  viciffitudes,  than  the  Arts  of  their 
hands.  What  caufe  can  be  aflign’d  for  this  >  Why 
wasLearning  the  firft  thing,  that  was  conftantly  fwept 
away,  in  all  deftrudions  of  Empire,  and  forein  inun¬ 
dations  ?  Why  could  not  that  have  weather’d  out 
the  ftorm,  as  well  as  moil  forts  of  Manufadures  : 
which, though  they  began  as  foon,or  before  the  other, 
yet  they  have  remain’d, through  all  foch  changes,  un¬ 
alter’d  j  except  for  the  better  ?  The  Rgafon  of  this 
is  evident.  3t  is,  becauie  Philofophy  had  been  {pun 
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out,  to  fo  fine  a  thread,  that  it  couid  be  known  but 
only  to  thole,  who  would  throw  away  all  their  whole 
Lives  upon  it.  It  was  made  too  fubtile,  for  the  com - 
moil,  arid  grofs  conceptions  of  met!  of  bufinels.  It  had 
before  in  ameafure  been  banilh’d,by  the  Philofbphers 
themfelves,  out  of  the  World;  and  Unit  tip  in  the 
lhades  of  their  walks.  And  by  this  means,  itwasfirft 
look’d  upon,  as  moll  ufelefs ;  and  fo  fit,  fooneft  to  be 
negletted.  Whereas  if  at  firft  it  had  been  made  to 
eonverle  more  with  the  lenfes,  and  to  affift  familiarly 
in  all  occafions  of  humane  life ;  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  thought  needful  to  be  preferv’d,  in  the 
moll  Affive, and  ignorant  Time.  It  would  have  elcap’d 
the  fury  of  the  Barbarous  people ;  as  Well  as  the  Arts 
of  Ploughing,  Gard'ning ,  Codkery ,  making  Iron  and 
Steel ,  Fijbing,  Sailing. ,  and  many  more  Iuch  neceflary 
handicrafts  have  done. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  lament  this  error  of  the  Anti- 
erits ;  feeing  it  is  not  now  to  be  repair’d.  It  is  enough, 
that  we  gather  from  hence;  that  by  bringing  Thilofc - 
phy  down  again  to  mens  fight,  and  practice,  from 
whence  it  was  flowrt  away  fo  high  :  the  Royal  Society 
has  put  into  it  a  condition  of  {landing  out,  againfl  the 
Invafions  of  Time ,  or  even  Barbarifm  it  felf :  that  by 
eftablilhing  it  on  a  firmer  foundation,  tftan  the  airy 
Hotions  of  men  alone,  upon  all  the  works  of  Mature  j; 
by  turning  it  into  one  of  the  Arts  of  Life ,  of  which 
men  may  fee  there  is  daily  need ;  they  have  provided,, 
that  it  cannot  hereafter  be  extinguifh’d,  at  the  lofsof 
a  Library,  at  the  overthrowing  of  a  Language,  or  at 
the  death  of  fome  few  Philofophers :  but  that  men 
mult  lofe  their  eyes,  and  hands,  and muftleave  off 
defiring  to  make  their  Lives  convenient,  or  plea- 
fant ;  before  they  can  be  willing  to  deflroy  it. 


Thus 
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Seel.  XX P  Thus  far  I  was  come  in  my  intended  work,  when 
The  occafwn  my  hand  was  Hop'd,  and  my  mind  diflurb’d  from  wri- 
of  the  Hitt-  ting,  by  the  two  greateft  difafters,  that  ever  befel  our 
dranceofthe  Nation,  the  fatal  Infection,  which  overfpread  the  City 
fublijhing  0f  L0„don  in  Sixty  five ;  and  the  dreadful  firing  of 
ms  Hi  fiery.  tfae  city  it  felf>  in  the  year  inftftg.  Thefe  two  cala¬ 
mities  may  well  be  fufltcient,  to  excufe  the  delay  of 
publilhing  this  Book :  when  the  one  of  them  devour  d 
as  many  Men,  and  the  other  as  many  Books,  as  the 
cruelleft  incurfion  of  the  Goths,  and  Vandals ,  had 
ever  done. 

The  Blague  was  indeed  an  irreparable  dammage  to 
the  whole  Kingdom  :  but  that  which  chiefly  added 
to  the  miftry,  was  the  tim\  wherein  it  happen’d.  For 
what  could  be  a  more  deplorable  accident,  than  that 
lb  many  brave  men  lhould  be  cut  off  by  the  Arrow, 
that  flies  in  the  dark,  wheft  our  Country  was  ingag’d 
in  a  forein  War,  and  when  their  Lives  might  have 
been  honourably  ventur’d  on  a  glorious  Theater  in 
its  defence  ?  And  we  had  fcarce  recover’d  thi  s  fir  ft 
misfortune ,  when  we  receiv’d  a  Jecond. ,  and  a  deeper 
wound  ;  which  cannot  be  equall’d  in  all  Hiftory ,  if 
either  we  confider  the  obfeurity  of  its  beginning,  the 
irrefiftible  violence  of  its  progrefs,  the  horror  of  its 
appearance,  or  the  widenefs  of  the  ruine,  it  made,  in 
one  of  the  mod  renown’d  Cities  of  the  World.  * 
Yet  when  on  the  one  fide,  I  remember,  what  de¬ 
flation  theft  fcourges  of  mankind  have  left  behind 
them  ;  and  on  the  other  when  I  refledf  on  the  mag¬ 
nanimity,  wherewith  the  Englifh  Nation  did  ftp- 
port  the  mifehiefs :  i  find,  that  I  have  not  more 
reafon  to  bewail  the  one,  than  to  admire  the 
other. 

Upon 
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Upon  our  return  after  the  abating  of  the  Plague, 
what  elfe  could  we  exped,  but  to  fee  the  ftreets  un¬ 
frequented,  the  River  forlaken,  the  fields  deform’d 
with  the  Graves  of  the  Dead,  and  the  terrors  of  Death 
dill  abiding  on  the  faces  of  the  living?  But Inftead 
of  fuel)  difmal  fights,  there  appear’d  almoft  the  fame 
throngs  in  all  publick  places,  the  fame  noife  of  lufi- 
nejs ,  the  fame  freedom  of  convers,  and  with  there-* 
turn  of  the  King,  the  fame  cheerfulnefs  returning  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  before. 

Nor  was  their  courage  left,  in  fudaining  the  fecond 
calamity y which  deftroy  d  their  houfes,  and  eflates .  This 
the  greated  lofers  indur’d  with  fuch  undaunted  firm- 
nefs  of  mind, that  their  example  may  incline  us  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  not  only  the  bt£\  Nat ural^hvxi  the  belt  Mo¬ 
ral  Philofophy  too,  may  be  learned  from  the  (hops  of 
Mechanicks.  It  was  indeed  an  admirable  thing  to  be¬ 
hold,  with  what  conjlancy,  the  meanefl  Artificers  faw 
all  the  labours  of  their  lives,  and  the  fupport  of  their 
families  devour’d  in  an  inflaot.  The  affliction  ’tis  true, 
was  widely  fpread  over  the  whole  Nation  :  every 
place  was  fill’d  with  figns  of  pity,  and  commiferation : 
But  thofe  who  had  Buffer'd  moll,  feem’d  the  leaft  af¬ 
fected  with  the  lofs  :  no  unmanly  levoailings  were 
heard  in  the  few  ftreets,  that  were  preferv’d  :  they 
beheld  the  A  flies  of  their  Houfes .  and  Gates ,  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  without  the  lead  expredion  of  Pufillanimity.  If 
Philofophers  had  done  this,  it  had  well  become  their 
profefiion  of  Wifdom  :  if  Gentlemen,  the  noblenefs 
of  their  breeding,  and  blood  would  have  requir’d  it. 
But  that  fuch  greatnefs  of  heart  ffaould  be  found  a- 
rhongft  the  poor  Artizans,  and  the  obfeure  multitude , 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  mod  honourable  events,  that 
ever  happen’d.  Yet  dill  there  is  one  circumftance  tr-- 

hind, 
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hind,  which  may  raife  our  wonder  higher  :  and  that 
is, that  amidft  fuch  horrible  mines ,  they  ftiil  profecu- 
ted  the  War  with  the  fame  vigour ,  and  courage, againft 
three  of  the  molt  powerful  States  of  all  Europe.  What 
Records  of  Time,  or  Memory  of  pah  Ages,  can  flievv 
us  a  greater  teftimony  of  an  invincible  and  heroicfc 
Genius,  than  this,  of  which  I  now  fpeak  >  that  the 
found  of  the  Heralds  proclaiming  new  Wars,  should 
be  pleafant  to  the  people,  when  the  fad  voice  of  the 
Bell-man  was  fcarce  yet  gone  out  of  their  ears  ?  that 
the  increafe  of  their  Adverfaries  Confederates,  and  of 
their  o\\  n  calamities,  fhould  be  fo  far  from  affrighting 
them,  that  they  rather  feem’d  to  receive  from  thence 
a  new  vigour,  and  refolution  ?  and  that  they  fhould 
flil!  be  eager  upon  Victories,  and  Triumphs,  when 
they  were  thought  almoft  quite  exhaufted,  by  fo 
great  deffrudfions. 

Se&.XXII.  From  this  olfervation  my  mind  begins  to  take  com- 
The  Third  fort,  and  to  prefage,  that  as  this  terrible  Difeafe,  and 
Part  of  the  Conflagration  were  not  able  to  darken  the  honour  of 
Narration,  our  Princes  Armes ;  fo  they  will  not  hinder  the  many 
noble  Arts,  which  the  Englijh  have  begun  under  his 
Reign  on  the  ftrength  of  thefe  hopes,  and  incourape- 
ments>  I  will  now  return  to  my  former  thoughts, and 
to  the  Milling  of  my  interrupted  defign.  And  I  come 
witn  tne  more  earneffnefs  to  perfedt  it,  becaulc  it 
teems  to  me,  that  from  the  fad  eifedis  of  thefe  difa- 
fiers,  there  may  a  new',  and  a  powerful  Argument  be 

rais  d,  to  move  us  to  double  our  labours,  about  the 
Secrets  of  Mature.  ’  n 

A  Mem  City  is  to  be  built,  on  the  raoft  advantage¬ 
ous  Seat  of  all  Europe,  for  Trade, and  command.  This 
therCiOre  is  the  fitteff  Seafon  for  men  to  apply  their 

thoughts, 
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thoughts,  to  the  improving  of  the  materials  of  bail, 
ding,  and  to  the  inventing  of  better  models,  for  Hou- 
fes ,  Roofs,  Chimnies,  Conduits,  Wharfs,  and  Streets : 
ali  which  have  been  already  under  the  confident!- 
on  of  the  Royal  Society  :  and  that  too,  before  they 
had  fuch  a  fad"occafion  of  bringing  their  ohfervations 
into  practice.  The  mortality  of  this  Reft  Hence  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  others  of  later  Ages.  But  the  rememr 
brance  of  it  fhould  rather  enliven  than  damp  our  /»- 
duftry.  When  mankind  is  overrun  with  fuch  horri¬ 
ble  invafions  of  Death,  they  fhould  from  thence  be 
univerfally  alarm’d,  to  ufe  more  diligence  about  pre¬ 
venting  them  for  the  future. 

It  is  true, that  terrible  evil  has  hitherto  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  been  generally  too  ftrong,  for  the  former  reme¬ 
dies  of  Art.  But  why  fhould  we  think  that  it  will 
continue  fo  for  ever  ?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that 
in  all  the  vafl  compafs  of  Natural  virtues  of  things 
yet  conceal’d,  there  is  flill  referv’d  an  Antidote,  that 
(ball  be  equal  to  this  poyfon  ?  If  in  fuch  cafes  we  only 
accufe  the  Anger  of  V rovidence,  or  the  Cruelty  of  ha- 
ture  :  we  lay  the  blame,  where  it  is  not  juffly  to  be 
laid.  It  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  men  themfelves,  that  fuch  difficult  Cures 
are  without  the  bounds  of  their  reafons  power. 

If  all  men  had  defponded  at  firft,  and  funk  under 
the  burden  of  their  own  infirmities ,  almoft  every  lit¬ 
tle  wound,  or  pain  of  the  leaft  member,  had  been  as 
deadly,  as  the  Plague  at  this  time.  It  was  by  much  in¬ 
quiry,  and  ufe,  that  moll  of  the  mildeft  diieafes  be¬ 
came  curable.  And  every  fir ±1  fuccefs  os  tnis  kino, 
fhould  always  ftrengthen  our  affurance  of  farther 
conquefls,  even  over  this  greatest  7 error  oi  mankind. 

Diftruff,  and  defpair  of  our  own  indeavours,  is  as 

(f  %  great 
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great  a  hindrance  in  the.  progrefs  of  the  True  Fhilofo- 
phy,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  'in  the  rife  of  mens  private 
fortunes.  Whoever  aims  not  at  the  greateft  things 
will  feldome  proceed  much  farther,  than  the  leafit. 
Whoever  will  make  a  right,  and  a  fortunate  Court- 
ftiip  to  Nature ,  he  cannot  enterprife,  or  attempt  too 
much  :  for  She  (  as  it  is  faid  of  other  Mifirefes)  is 
alfo  a  Miftrels,  that  fooneft  yields  to  the  forward, 
and  the  Bold, 

I  have  hitherto  defcrib’d  the  firft  Elements ,  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  arofe,  and  fupported  its  be¬ 
ginnings  :  I  have  trac’d  its  progrefe  from  the  firft 
private  indeavours  of  fame  of  its  members ,  till  it  be¬ 
came  unned  into  a  Regular  conjl itut ion  .*  and  frotn 
thence  I  have  related  their  firft  conceptions,  and  practi¬ 
ces,  towards  the  fettling  of  an  univerfal,  conftant,and 
impartial  furvey  of  the  whole  Creation.  There  now 
remains  to  be  added  in  this  Third  part  of  my  Narra¬ 
tion,  an  Account  of  the  Incouragements  they  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  abroad,  and  at  home,-  and  a  Particular 
Enumeration  of  the  Principal  Suhjetts ,  about  which 

they  have  been  emploi’d  fince  they  obtain’d  the 
Royal  Confirmation. 

sea.  XXIII.  I  will  firft  begin  with  the  efieem,  which  all  the  Ci- 
The  Reputa-  vil  world  abroad  has  conceiv’d  of  their  Enterprize. 
tion^and  cor-  And  1  mention  this  with  the  more  willingnefs,becaule' 
refpondence  1  believe,  that  our  Nation  ought  iuftly  to  be  reorov’H 

°fLthe.R-  S-  tor  their  excefs  Natural  bajbfulnefs ,  and  for  ther 
abroad.  want  of  care,  to  have  their  molt  excellent  things  re- 

prefented  to  Strangers  with  the  beft  advantage  This 

fiient,  and  referv’d  humour  has  no  doubt  bfen  very 
prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  judgment,  that  our  Meigh- 
bou-rs  have  often  made,  not  only  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition 
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dition  of  our  Learning ,  but  alfo  of  our  Political  affairs. 
I  will  therefore  trefpafs  a  little  on  this  dijpofition  of 
my  Countrymen,  and  affirm,  that  as  the  Englijh  name 
does  manifefily  get  ground,  by  the  bravery  of  their 
Arms,  the  Glory  of  their  Naval ' ft rength, and  the  fpread- 
ing  of  their  Commerce  :  fo  there  has  been  a  remarka¬ 
ble  addition  to  its  renown,  by  the  fuceefi,  which  all 
our  Neighbours  expedt  from  this  Affemlly. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  fearching  Spirit, and  this  ad¬ 
dition  tofenftble  Knowledge,  does  prevail  in  moft  Coun¬ 
tries  round  about  us.  ’Tis  true,  the  conveniences  for 
fiich  labours,  are  not  equal  in  all  places.  Some  want 
the  affiftance  of  others  hands  ;  fome  the  contributi¬ 
on  oi  others  purfes :  fome  the  benefit  of  excellent 
Infiruments,  fome  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Magi, 
firates:  But  yet  according  to  their  feveral  powers, 
they  are  every  where  intent  on  fuch practical  Studies. 
And  the  moft  confiderable  effied-s  of  fuch  attempts 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  ftill  recommended  to 
this  Society,  by  their  Authors,  to  be  examin’d,  ap¬ 
prov’d,  or  corrected. 

The  Country,  that  lies  next  to  Englandin  its  fcitua- 
tion  is  France :  and  that  is  alfo  neereft  to  it,  in  its  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  Experiments.  In  that  Kingdom, 
the  Royal  Society  has  maintain’d  a  perpetual  inter- 
courle,  with  the  moft  eminent  men  of  Art  of  all  con¬ 
ditions  :  and  has  obtain’d  from  them,  all  the  help 
which  might  juftly  be  hop’d  for,  from  the  vigour,  and 
activity, and  readinefs  of  mind,  which  is  natural  to  that 
people.  From  their  Phyficians ,  Chirurgeons ,  and  Ana- 
tomifls,  it  has  receiv’d  many  faithful  Relations  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  Cures  x  from  their  moft  judicious  travel¬ 
lers  the  Fruits  of  their  V vyages  :  from  their  moft  fa¬ 
mous. 
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mcus  Mathematicians ,  divers  Problems,  which  have 
been  fbiv’d  many  different  ways :  from  their  C hjmifls 
the  effects  of  their  Fires :  and  from  others  of  their 
bed  Obfervers,  many  rarities,  and  difcourfts,  of  their 
Fruits,  Silk,  Wine,  Bread,  Plants,  Salt ,  and  fuch  Natu¬ 
ral  produ&ions  of  their  Soil.  And,  to  inftance  once 
for  all,  it  has  been  affectionately  invited  to  a  mutual 
correfpondence  by  the  French  Academy  of  Paris  :  In 
which  invitation,  there  is  one  expreiiion,  that  ought 
not  to  be  pafs’d  over  in  filence  :  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Englifh  Nation ,  to  have  many  advantages, for 
the  propagating  of  Real  Philofophy, which  are  wanting 
to  all  others.  This  Confeffion  is  true.  Yet  theft  ad¬ 
vantages,  unlefs  they  had  been  improv’d  by  this  in¬ 
flit  ut  ion,  had  been  only  as  thofe,  that  we  have  for 
fifliing,  objections,  and  arguments  of  our  fioth. 

In  Italy.  In  Italy  the  Royal  Society  has  an  excellent  Privi- 
ledge  of  receiving,  and  imparting  Experiments, by  the 
help  of  one  of  their  own  Fellows,  who  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  Refident  there  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  King.  From  thence  they  have  been  earneftlv  in¬ 
vited  to  a  mutual  intelligence,  by  many  of  their  "moll 
Noble  Wits,  but  chiefly  by  the  Prince  Leopolds  fir  other 
to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  who  is  the  Patron  of 
ail  the  Inquijttive  Philosophers  of  Florence :  from  whom 
there  is  coming  out  under  his  Name  an  account  of 
then-  proceedings  call’d  Ducal  Experiments.  This  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Royal  Society  I  have  mention’d,  be- 
cfiiue  it  comes  from  that  Country,  which  isftldome 
wont  to  have  any  great  regard,  to  the  Arts  of  thefe 
Nations,  treat  1}  c  on  tins  tide  of  their  mountains. 

In  Germany.  In  Germany,  and  its  neighbouring  Kingdomes,  the 

Royal 
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Royal  Society  has  met  with  great  veneration  ,•  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  feveral  Tefdmonies,  in  their  late  Printed 
Books,  which  have  been  fubmitted  to  its  Cenfure :  by 
many  Curiofeties  of  Mechanick  Injlruments,  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  it :  and  by  the  Addrejfes  which 
have  been  fent  from  their  Philofopbical  Inquirers.  For 
which  kinds  of  Enterprifes  the  temper  ol  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nation,  is  admirably  fit,  both  in  refped:  of  their 
peculiar  dexterity  in  all  forts  of  manual  Arts,  and 
alfo  in  regard  of  the  plain,  and  unaffeded  fincerity  of 
their  manners :  wherein  they  lb  much  referable  the 
Englijk,  that  we  feem  to  have  deriv’d  from  them  the 
eompofition  of  our  minds ,  as  well  as  to  have  defcen- 
ded  from  their  Race. 

In  the  Low-Countries ,  their  Intereft,  and  Reputation  jn  the  Low- 
has  been  eftablifh’d,by  theFriendfliip  of  fome  of  their  countries. 
chief  Learned  men,  and  principally  of  Hugenius.  This 
Gentleman  has  bellow’d  his  pains,  on  many  parts  of 
the  fpeculative ,  and  practical  Mathematicks,  with  won¬ 
derful  fucceffes.  And  particularly  his  applying  the 
Motion  of  Pendulums  to  Clocks,  and  Watches, was  an 
excellent  Invention.  For  thereby  there  may  be  a 
means  found  out,  of  bringing  the  meafures  of  Time, 
to  an  exad  Regulation of  which  the  benefits  are  in¬ 
finite.  In  the  proftcuticn  of  fitch  Difcoveries,  he  has 
often  requir’d  the  aid  of  this  Society-,  he  has  receiv’d 
the  light  of  their  Trials,  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
own,  and  has  freely  admitted  their  alterations,  or  a- 
mendments.  And  this  learned  correfpondence  with 
him,  and  many  others,  is  flill  continued,  even  at  this 
prefent  time,  in  the  breach  between  our  Countries 
Their  Great  Founder,  and  Patron  flill  permitting 
them  to  maintain  the  Traffick  of  Sciences ,  when  ail 

otheir 
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other  Commerce  is  intercepted.  Whence  we  may 
ghefs,  what  may  be  expected  from  the  peaceful  part 
of  our  Kings  Reign,  when  his  very  Wars  are  manag’d, 
without  injury  to  the  Arts  of  Civil  Knowledge. 

But  not  to  wander  any  farther  in  particulars,  it  may 
Viftts^  cf  perhaps  in  general  be  fately  computed,  that  there  has 
D7tuieys-  been  as  large  a  communication  of  Forein  Arts,  and 
Inventions,  to  the  Royal  Society, within  this  fmali  com- 
pafs  of  time,  as  ever  before  did  pals  over  the  Englifh 
Channel  fince  the  very  firft  tranfportation  of  Arts  in¬ 
to  our  Jjland.  And  that  this  benefit  will  {fill  increale 
by  the  length  of  time  is  indubitable, from  the  Recepti¬ 
on,  which  has  been  given  to  the  Scholars,  Nobility, 
Embajfadours,  and  Forein  Princes ,  who  of  late  years 
have  travell’d  hither,  to  behold  a  Country,  which  had 
been  the  Stage  of  fo  famous  a  War, and  fo  miraculous 
a  Peace.  All  thefe  have  ftill  vifited  the  Royal  Society, 
as  one  of  the  firft,  and  Noblejl  Fruits  of  our  reflorati - 
on.  From  hence  they  have  return’d  home,  with  a  free 
engagement  of  their  afhftance :  the  men  of  learning 
alluring  it  of  a  contribution  of  their  Labours ,  and 
the  Statejmen ,  and  Princes  of  their  Authority ,  and  in- 
deavours,  in  fatisfying  all  PhilofophicalQueries,  with 
which  they  have  keen  plentifully  furnilh’d. 

It  would  be  a  ufelefs  pomp  to  reckon  up  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  their  Names  :  especially  feeing  they  are  al¬ 
ready  recorded  with  gratitude,  in  a  mere  lading  Mo¬ 
nument,  The  Regifier  of  the  Society.  Only  it  will  not, 
I  think,  be  amifs,  if  1  mention  the  vifit  of  one  Prince 
becaufe  it  may  aflord  us  a  profitable  obfervation’. 
When  the  ljuke  oi  Brunjwyck  and  Lunenbour<ih  wras 
introduc’d  into  their  weekly  Affembly,  and  had  fub- 
ferib’d  his  name  to  their  Statutes  :  there  was  accor¬ 
ding 


up 
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ding  to  the  Cuflom,  one  of  the  Fellows  appointed,  to 
interpret  to  him,  what  Experiments  were  produc’d, 
and  examin’d  at  that  meeting.  Bu  t  his  Highnefs  told 
them,  that  it  was  not  neceflary,  they  fhould  put  them- 
felves  to  that  trouble :  for  he  well  underflood  our 
Language,  having  been  drawn  to  the  ftudy  of  it, out 
of  a  defire  of  reading  our  Philofophical  Books.  From 
whence  there  may  this  conclusion  be  made,  that  if 
ever  our  Native  Tongue  Shall  get  any  ground  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  mult  be  by  augmenting  its  ExperimentalTrea- 
Jure.  Nor  is  it  impoflible,  but  as  the  Feminine  Arts 
of  Tleafure ,  and  Gallantry  have  (pread  fome  of  our 
Neighbouring  Languages,  to  fuch  a  vaft  extent :  Po 
the  Englifb  Tongue  may  alfo  in  time  be  more  enlarg’d, 
by  being  the  Inflrument  of  conveying  to  the  World, 
the  Mafculine  Arts  of  Knowledge. 

I  now  come  to  relate,  what  incouragements  this  de-  Sea.  xxiv. 
fign  has  receiv’d  at  home  in  its  Native  loyl.  And  I  will  The  incou- 
aflure  my  Reader ,  that  the  Original  of  the  Royal  So  ragements 
ciety  has  found  a  general  approbation  within  our  (elves,  f^e  R- 
and  that  the  mofl  prudent  men  of  all  Profeflions,  ^as  rece™d 
and  Interefls,  have  (hewn  by  their  refpe&s  to  thefe  atbome- 
hopeful  beginnings,  that  there  is  a  Reverence  due  to 
the  firft  trials,  and  intentions,  as  well  as  to  thelaft  ac» 
complilhment  of  generous  attempts. 

Of  our  chief,  and  mofl  wealthy  Merchants ,  and  Ci-  From  our 
tizens,  very  many  have  a  flirted  it  with  their  prefence :  Citizens. 
and  thereby  have  added  the  indurtrious,  punctual, 
and  a&ive  Genius  of  men  of  Traffick ,  to  the  quiet, 
fedentary,  and  referv’d  temper  of  men  of  Learning. 

They  have  contributed  their  labours :  they  have 
helpd  their  correspondence  :  they  have  employ’d 
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their  Fattors  abroad,  to  anfwer  their  Inquiries they 
have  laid  out  in  all  Countries  for  obfervations  :  they 
have  bellow’d  many  confiderable  gifts  on  their  Trea. 
fury,  and  Repofitory.  And  chiefly  there  is  one  Bounty 
to  be  here  inferted,  which  for  the  Angular  benefit  that 
may  be  expe&ed  from  it,  deferves  the  applaufe  and 
imitation  of  this,  and  future  times,  ft  is  the  eftablijh- 
ment  made  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  for  the  reading  on  Me - 
chanicks,  in  the  place  where  the  Royal  Society  fhall 
meet.  This  is  the  firfl  Letture  that  has  been  founded 
of  this  kind,  am  id  ft  all  the  vaft  munificence  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Benefactors  to  Learning ,  in  this  later  Age.  And  yet 
this  was  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  others.  For  this  has 
cniefiy  caus  d  the  flow  progrefs  of  manual  Arts  $  that 
the  trades  them  (elves  have  never  ferv’d  apprentifhips, 
as  well  as  the  Tradefmen :  that  they  have  never  had 
any  Mafters  fet  over  them,  to  diretft  and  guide  their 
works,  or  to  vary,  and  enlarge  their  operations. 

Of  our  Phyficians,  many  of  the  moft  judicious,  have 
contributed  their  purjes,  their  hands,  their  judgments, 
their  wii tings.  .This  they  have  done,  though  they 
have  alfo  in  London,  a  Colledge  peculiar  to  their  Pro - 
fejfton ;  which  ever  fince  its  firfl:  foundation,  for  the 
ipace  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  given  the 
vv °rld  a  fucceflion  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  of 
Europe.  In  that  they  confine  them  Pelves  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Phyfick ;  But  in  this, they  have  alfo  with 
great  zeal,  and  ability,  promoted  this  univerfal  infpe- 
si  ton,  into  all  Natural  knowledge.  For  without  danger 
of  flattery,  I  will  declare  of  the  Englijh  Phyficians, that 
no  pari  of  the  world  exceeds  them,  not  only  in  the 
skill  of  their  own  A't,  but  in  general  Learning-  and 
of  very  many  of  that  profeflion  I  will  affirm,  that  All 

Apollo 
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Apollo  is  their  own,  as  it  was  (aid  by  the  bell:  Poet  of 
this  Age,ofoneof  the  mod  excellent  of  their  number. 

Of  our  Nobility,  and  Gentry, the  mod  noble  and  IUu -  From  our 
ftrious  have  condefcended,  to  labour  here  with  their  Nobility* 
hands ,  to  impart  their  difcoveries ,  to  propofe  their 
doubts ,  to  affift,  and  defray  the  charge  of  their  Trials. 

And  this  they  have  done  with  fiich  auniverlal  agree¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  almoft  the  only  thing, wherein  the  No¬ 
bility  of  all  the  three  Kingdoms  are  united.  In  their 
Ajfemblies  for  making  Laws  they  are  feparated  :  in 
their  cuftomes,  and  manners  of  life  they  differ :  And 
in  their  humours  too,  they  are  thought  not  much  of 
kin  to  each  other.  But  in  the  Royal  Society  the  Scotch , 
the  Irifh ,  the  Englip  Gentry  do  meet,  and  communi¬ 
cate, without  any  diftindion  of  Countries, or  affections. 

From  hence  no  doubt  very  much  Political ,  as  well  as 
Philofophical  benefit  will  arife.By  this  means, there  is  a 
good  foundation  laid,  for  the  removing  of  that  aver- 
fion,  which  the  Englijh  are  fometimes  obferv  d  to  ex- 
prefs  to  the  Natives  of  thofe  Kingdoms:  which  though 
perhaps  it  arifes  from  the  Knowledge  of  their  own 
advantages  above  the  other,  yet  It  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  the  Brit  ip  power .  For  as  a  Kingdom 
divided  againft  it  (elf,  cannot  (band  ;  fo  three  King¬ 
doms  divided  from  each  other,  in  Tempers ,  Studies , 
and  Inclinations ,  can  never  be  great,  upon  one  com¬ 
mon  intereft. 

Of  our  Minifters  of  State  at  home ,  and  our  Embaffa -  prom  our 
dours  abroad \  there  have  been  very  few  employ’d, who  statefmen . 
are  not  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  :  and  elpecially 
thefe  later,  have  bellow'd  their  pains  in  forein  Courts , 
to  coiled  Relations ,  and  Secrets  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
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of  State:  For  which  fervice  their  way  of  life  is  mod 
convenient,  by  the  generality  of  their  converfe,  the 
privileges,  and  freedom  of  their  difpatches ;  and  the 
ufual  Refort  of  the  mod  knowing,  and  inquifitive 
men  to  their  company. 

From  our  Our  Greated  Captains,  and  Commanders  have  in - 
SouMms.  roll’d  their  Names  in  this  number,  and  have  regarded 
thefe  Studies  :  which  are  hot,  as  other  parts  of  Learn¬ 
ings,  to  be  call  d  the  Studies  of  the  Gown,  for  they  do  as 
well  become  the  profeflion  of  a  Souldier,  or  any  other 
tvav  ot  life.  Nor  have  our  mod  renowned  Generals 
negle&ed  the  opportunities  of  Philofophkal  Inquiries, 
even  in  the  midd  of  their  greated  Enterprizes,  on 
which  the  fate  of  Kingdoms  has  depended.  They  have 
been  furnifh  d  w'ith  lndruments,  and  directions  by  the 
Royal -Society,  and  amidd  the  Tumult  of  Wars,  and 
Government  of  Fleets,  they  have  found  leifure  to  make 
fome  Trials  of  Experiments :  which  works  as  much 
excell  that  of  Declaiming,  which  fome  of  the  Roman 

Generals  us’d  in  their  Camps,  as  it  is  better  to  do,  than 
to  talk  well. 

From  our  Of  our  Churchmen  the  Greated  and  the  mod  Re- 
Churchmen,  verend,  by  their  care  and  padion,  and  indeavours,  in 
advancing  this  Inflitution,  have  taken  off  the  unjud 
fcandal  irom  Natural  knowledge,that  it  is  an  Enemy 
to  Divinity  By  the  perpetual  Patronage ,  and  afftftance , 
they  have  afforded  the  Royal  Society ,  they  have  con- 
iUted  the  fade  opinions  of  thole  men,who  believe  that 
Philofophers  mud  needs  be  irreligious:  they  have 
Ihewn  that  in  our  veneration  of  Gods  almighty  power 
we  ought  to  imitate  the  manner  of  our  refpeCt  to 
Earthly  Kings.  For  as,  the  greater  their  Dominion  is, 

the 
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the  more  obfervance  is  wont  to  be  given  to  their 
neereft  Servants  and  Officers:  fo  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Divine  Majefly  is  beft  to  be  worffiipp’d,  by  the  due 
honouring,  and  obferving  of  Nature ,  which  is  his  im¬ 
mediate  Servant,  and  the  univerfal  Minifler  of  his 
pleafure. 

But  I  make  haft  to  that,  which  ought  to  be  efteem’d  Se&.XXV, 
the  very  life,  and  foul  of  this  undertaking,  the  prote-  From  the 
<ftion,  and  favour  of  the  King,  and  the  Royal  Family ,  Royal  Fa- 
When  the  Society  firft  addrefs’d  themfelves  to  his  Ma-  wily, 
jefly,  he  was  pleas’d  to  exprefs  much  fatisfadlionthat 
this  enterprize  was  begun  in  his  Reign  .•  he  then  re- 
prefented  to  them,  the  gravity,  and  difficulty  of  their 
work,  and  allur’d  them  of  all  the  kind  influence  of  his 
Power,  and  Prerogative.  Since  that  he  has  frequently 
committed  many  things  to  their  fearch :  he  has  re- 
f err’d  many  forein  Rarities  to  their  infpeftion :  he  has 
recommended  many  domeftick  improvements  to  their 
care :  he  has  demanded  the  refolt  of  their  trials ,  in 
many  appearances  of  Nature:  he  has  been  prefent* 
and  affifted  with  his  own  hands,  at  the  performing  of 
many  of  their  Experiments ,  in  his  Gardens,  his  Parks, 
and  on  the  River.  And  belides  I  will  notconceal,  that 
he  has  fometimes  reprov’d  them  for  the  jlownefi  of 
their  proceedings :  at  which  reproofs  they  have  not 
fo  much  caufe  to  be  affli&ed,  that  they  are  the  repre- 
henfions  of  a  King,  as  to  be  comforted,  that  they  are 
the  reprehenfions  of  his  love,  and  affeiiicn  to  their 
progrefs.  For  a  Teftimony  of  which  Royal  benignity, 
and  to  free  them  from  all  hindrances,  and  occafions  of 
delay,  he  has  given  them  the  eftablifhmen  t  of  his  Lei- 
ters  Patents ,  of  which  I  will  here  produce  an  Epi¬ 
tome. 


Charles, 
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C^Harles  the  fecond ,  hy  the  Grace  of  God,  ofEnghndy 
j(  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  Kin g,  Defender  of 
the  Faith ,  &c.  To  all  unto  whom  thefe prefents  Jhall  come 
Greeting.  Having  long  refolv  d  voithin  our  felf  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  oj  Arts  and  Sciences ,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  Territories  and  Dominions ,  out  of  our  Princely  af- 
f eft  ion  to  all  kind  of  Learning. }  and  more  particular  fa* 
vour  to  Philofophical  Studies .  Efpe dally  thofe  which  in* 
deavour  hy  folid  Experiments  either  to  reform  or  im¬ 
prove  P hi lofophy.  To  the  intent  therefore  that  thefe  kinds 
of  find/,  which  are  no  where  yet  fufficiently  cultivated \ 
may  ffouri/b  in  our  Dominions  ;  and  that  the  Learned 
world  may  acknowledge  us  to  he ,  not  only  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith ,  hut  the  Patron  and  Encourager  of  all  forts 
of  ufeful  Knowledge . 

Know  ye,  that  we  out  of  our  fpecial  Grace ,  certain 
knowledge ,  and  meer  motion,  have  given  and  granted \ 
and  do  hy  thefe  prefents  give  and  grant  for  us,  our  Heirs , 
and  Succeffors,  That  there  Jhall  he  for  ever  a  Society  ,con- 
fifling  of  a  P reft dent.  Council,  and  Fellows,  which  Jhall  he 
called  hy  the  name  of  the  P  reft dent,  Council,  and  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  and  improving  of 
Natural  knowledge ,  of  which  Society  we  do  hy  thefe  pre¬ 
fents  declare  our  felf  to  he  Founder  and  Patron.  And 
we  do  hereby  make  and  conjlitute  the  f aid  Society  hy  the 
name,  &c.  to  he  a  Body  corporate,  to  he  continued  under 
the  fame  name  in  a  perpetual  fucceffion  ;  And  that  they 
and  their  Jucceffors  (  whofe  Jludies  are  to  he  imployed 
for  the  promoting  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  things, 
and  ufeful  Arts  hy  Experiments.  ~  To  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind )  fliall  hy  the  aforefaid  name  of 
P  ref dent.  Council,  &c.  he  in  able  d  and  made  capable  in 
Law ,  to  levy,  hold,  pojfefs,  and  injoy.  Lands,  Tenements, 
&c.  Liberties ,  Franchifes,  JurifdiClionsJor  perpetuity, 
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or  7  erms  of  Lives ,  or  Tears ,  or  other  way  :  as  alfo 
Goods ,  Chattels ,  and  all  other  things  of  what  Nature  or 
Kind  foever.  And  alfo  hy  the  name  aforefaid  to  Give , 
Grant,  Demife ,  or  the  /aid  Lands ,  Go-or/f,  &c.  and 

to  do  all  things  neceffary  thereabout*  And  the  faid  Per- 
fons  by  the  name  aforefaid  are  inabled  to  implead ,  iw 
pleaded,fue ,  defend ,  &c.  i#  Courts ,  and  before  any 

Judges ,  Officers ,  &c.  whatfoever  of  the  King, His  Heirs% 
and  Succeffors ,  in  all  and  fingular  AHions  Real  and  Per- 
fonal ;  Pleas,  Caufes,  &c.  0/  what  kindfoever,  as  any  of 
His  Subjells  within  his  Kingdom  0/ England,  or  Corpo¬ 
rations,  are  by  Law  capable  and  inabled  to  do. 

And  the  faid  P  reft  dent.  Council,  and  Fellows  are  im~ 
powrd  to  have  a  Common  Seal  for  their  ufe  in  their 
Affairs  ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  break,  change ,  and 
make  anew  the  fame  ,  as  Jhall  feem  expedient  unto 
them . 

And  his  Majejly,  in  Tefiimony  of  his  Royal  Favour  to¬ 
wards  the  faid  Prefident ,  Council,  and  Fellows,  and  of 
His  efpecial  efleem  of  them ,  doth  Grant  a  Coat  of  Arms 
to  them  and  their  Succeffors,  viz.  On  a  Field  Argent  a 
Canton  of  the  three  Lyons  of  England  ;  For  a  Crejl,  an 
Eagle  proper  on  a  Ducal  Coronet  fupporting  a  Shield 
charged  with  the  Lyons  aforefaid  •  and  for  Supporters ; 
two  Talbots  with  Coronets  on  their  Necks .  The  faid 
Armes  to  be  born,  &c.  by  the  faid  Society  upon  all  oc- 
cafions . 

And  that  his  Majeflies  Royal  Intention  may  take  the' 
better  effellfor  the  good  Government  of  the  faid  Socie¬ 
ty  from  time  to  time  :  It  is  eflabliff  d.  That  the  Council 
ajorefaid  jhall  confijl  of  21.  Perfons  ;  (whereof  the  Pre¬ 
fident  for  the  time  being  always  to  be  one.  j  And  thaP 
all  Perfons,  which  within  two  Moneths  next  enfuing  the 1 
date  of  the  faid  Charter  jhall  be  chofen  by  the  faid  Pre- 
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fident  and  Council-,  and  in  all  times  after  the  [aid two 
Moneths ,  by  the  Prejident ,  Council,  and  Fellows  [  and 
noted  in  a  Re  gift  er  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ]  (hall  be 
Fellows  of  the  Jaid  Society ,  and  fo  accounted ,  and  call'd 
during  life ,  except  by  the  Statutes  of  the  faid  Society  to 
be  made  any  of  them  j hall  happen  to  be  amoved.  And  by 
how  much  any  Perfons  are  more  excelling  in  all  kinds  of 
Learning,  by  how  much  the  more  ardently  they  deft  re  to 
promote  the  Honour,  Buftnefs,  and  Emolument  of  the  faid 
Society ,  by  how  much  the  more  eminent  they  are  for  Inte¬ 
grity,  Honefty,  Piety,  Loyalty, and  Good  Ajfettion  toward 
His  Majefty,  His  Crown  and  Dignity  •  by  fo  much  the 
more  fit  and  worthy  fuch  Perfons  are  to  be  judged  for 
reception  into  the  Society. 

And  for  the  letter  execution  of  his  Royal  Grant  His 
Majefty  hath  nominated,  &c.  His  Trufty  andWell-lelo- 
ved  William  Fifcount  Brouncker,  Chancellor  to  His 
deareft  Confort  Queen  Catherine,  to  be  the  Fir  ft  and 
Modern  Prejident  to  continue  in  the  faid  Office  from  the 
date  of  the  Patent  to  the  Feaft  of  Saint  Andrew  next 
enfuing,  and  until  another  P  erf  on  of  the  faid  Council  be 
duly  chofen  into  the  faid  Office.  The  faid  Lord  Brouncker 
being  Jworn  in  all  things  belonging  thereto  well  and 

faithfully  to  execute  the  faid  Office  before  His  right  well- 

beloved  and  right  Trufty  Cofin  and  Councilor,  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England' 
in  the  words  following. 

1  William  Vilcount  Brouncker  do  promile  to  deal 
laithlully  and  honefily  in  all  things  belonging  to 
that  Trull  committed  to  me,  as  Prelidentof  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  of  London ,  for  improving  Natural  Know¬ 
ledge,  So  help  me  God, 


And 
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And  his  Majefty  hath  nominated '  &c.  the  Ferfons 
following.  His  Trufiy  and  Well  beloved  Sir  Robert  Mo¬ 
ray  Knight ,  one  cj  His  Privie  Council  in  His  Kingdom 
oj  Scotland,  Robert  Boyl  Efquire,  William  Brereton 
Efquire ,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Lord  Brereton^  Sir  Keneleme 
Digby  Knight ,  Chancellor  to  His  dearefl  Mother  (Zeen 
Mary, Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  Knight  yMafler  of  His  Jewel- 
houfe ,  Sir  Paul  Neile  Knight ,  one  of  the  Ufhers  of  His 
Pri  vie  Chamber ,  Henry  Slingsby  Efquire ,  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  His  faid  Privie  Chamber ,  iir  William 
Petty  Knight,  Timothy  Clark  Dtf&r  0/ Phyfick ,  W 
0^0  0/ A/A  Phyfttians ,  John  Wilkins  I>0#0r  of  Divinity, 
George  Ent  Do  ft  or  of  Phyfick,  William  Erskyne  Efq 
0^0  0/  A/A  Cupbearers ,  Jonathan  Goddard  Defter  of 
Phyfick,  William  Bali  Efquire,  Matthew  Wren  Efquire y 
John  Evelyn  Efquire, Thomas  Elenfliaw  Efquire,  Dud¬ 
ley  Palmer  of  Grayes  Inn  Efquire ,  Abraham  Hill  0/ 
London  Efquire,  and  Henry  Oldenburg  Efquire,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Prefident  aforefaid,  to  be  the  firjl  and  Mo¬ 
dern  2 1 .  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty  aforefaid \  to  be  continued  in  the  Offices  of  the  Council 
aforefaid,  from  the  date  of  the  Patent  to  theFeafi  of 
Saint  Andrew  next  following  ,  and  from  thence  till 
other  ft  perfons  be  chofen  into  the  faid  Offices .  The  faid 
Perfons  to  be  /worn  before  the  Prefident  of  the  Society y 
for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  to  execute  the  faid 
Offices,  according  to  the  form  and  effeft  of  the  aforefaid 
Oath  to  be  adminijlerd  to  the  Prefident  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  aforefaid.  For  the  adminiftring  which 
Oath  to  the  faid  Perfons  ,  and  all  others  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  to  be  chofen  into  the  faid  Council ,  full 
Power  and  Authority  is  Granted  to  the  Prefident  for  the 
time  being  •  And  the  faid  Perfons  duly  /worn  ,  and  all 
other  from  time  to  time  duly  chofen  into  the  faid  Coun- 
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cil  andfworn  ,  are  to  aid ,  advife  and  affifi  in  a!!  affairs , 
hufineffes  ,  and  things  concerningthe  better  Regulation , 
Government,  and  Direction  of  the  Royal  Society  $  and  e* 
very  Member  thereof 

Furthermore ,  Libert  ie  is  granted  to  the  fa  id  Society , 
lawfully  to  make  and  hold  meetings  of  themfelves,  for 
the  fearching  out  and  difcovery  of  Natural  Things ,  and 
Tranfablion  of  other  bufineffes  relating  to  the  faid  Socie¬ 
ty,  when  and  as  often  as  Jhall  be  rebuff te, in  any  Colie dge , 
Hall, or  other  Convenient  place  in  London,  or  within  10 
Miles  thereof 

And  power  is  Granted  to  the  faid  Society  ,  from  time 
to  time  to  nominate  and  choofe  yearly,  on  Saint  Andrews 
day,  one  of  the  Council  aforefaid ,  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  Prefident  of  the  Society , until  Saint  Andrews  day  next 
enfuing  (  if  he  J hall  fo  long  live,  or  not  be  removed  for 
feme  juft  and  reafonable  Caufe")  and  from  thence  until 
another  be  chofen  and  put  into  the  faid  Office  :  the  faid 
Prefident  fo  elefled,  before  admiffton  to  that  Office,  to  be 
jworn  before  the  Council,  according  to  the  form  before 
expreffed ,  who  are  impowrdto  adminifier  the  faid  Oath 
from  time  to  time ,  as  often  as  there  /had  be  caufe  to 
choofe  a  Prefident. 

And  in  Cafe  that  the  faid  Prefident,  during  his  Office , 
j had  die, recede,  or  be  removed ;  then,  and fo  often  ft  fhad 
be  Lawful  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  meet 
together  to  choofe  one  of  their  Number  for  Prefident  of 
the  faid  Society,  and  the  perfon  fo  chofen  and  duly  [worn, 
fhall  have  and  exercife  the  Office  of  Prefident  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  until  another  be  duly  chofen 
into  the  faid  Office. 

And  in  cafe  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  Council  afore¬ 
faid  {had  die,  recede,or  be  remov'd (  which perfons  or  any 
of  them,  for  mifdemeanour,  or  other  reafonable  caufe,  are 
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declar'd  to  be  amovalle  by  the  Prefident  and  the  reft  of 
the  Council )  then  and  fo  often  it  Jhall  be  lawful  for  the 
Prefident,  Council,  and  Fellows,  to  choofe  one  or  more  oj 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  room  of  him  or 
them  fo  deceajing,  receding,  or  remov'd,  to  compleat  the 
aforefaid  number  of  zi  of  the  Council,  which  P  erf  on 
or  Perfons,fo  chofen  ,  are  to  continue  in  Office  until 
Saint  Andrews  day  then  next  enfuing,  and  until  others 
be  duly  chofen,  the  faid  Perfons  beingfworn,  faithfully  to 
execute  their  Offices,  according  to  the  true  intention  of 
the  Patent. 

And  His  Majeftie  doth  will  and  Grant  unto  the  faid 
Prefident,  Council,  and  Fellows,  full  power  and  authority 
on  Saint  Andrews  day  yearly ,  to  elect,  nominate,  and. 
change  io.  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ,  tofupply 
the  places  and  Offices  of  ten  of  the  aforefaid  number  of 
2,*.  of  the  Council,  declaring  it  to  be  His  RoyalWill  and 
Pleafure.  that  ten  andno  more  of  the  Council  aforefaid 
be  annually  changed  and  removed  by  the  Prefident  Corn- 
cil  and  Fellows  aforefaid. 

And  it  is  Granted  on  the  behalf  of  the faid  Society,  that 
if  it  /hall  happen,  that  the  Prefident  to  be  fick,  infirm, 
detained  in  His  Majefties  Service,  or  otherwife  occupied, 
fo  as  he  cannot  attend  the  neceffary  Affairs  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  then  and  fo  often  it  /hall  be  lawful for  him  to  appoint 
one  of  the  Council  for  his  Deputy  ,  who  JhallJupply  his 
place  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  jhall  happen  to  be 
‘abfent  during  the  whole  time  of  the  faid  Prefident  s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  his  Office,  unleft  he  jhall  in  the  mean  time 
conftitute  fame  other  of  the  Council  for  his  Deputy :  And 
the  Deputy  Jo  conftituted  is  impowerd  to  do  all  and 
fingular  things  which  belong  to  the  Office  of  the  Pre¬ 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  as  ample  manner 
and  form  as  the  faid  Prefident  may  do  by  vertue  oj 
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His  Majeflzes  Letters  Patents ,  He  the Jaid Deputy  he - 
zng  duly  f  worn  hejore  the  Council  in  form  before  Jpecifted, 
who  are  impowr d  to  adminifter  the  Oath  as  often  as  the 
cafe  fhall  require . 

It  is  further  granted  to  the  Society ,  to  have  one  Trea- 
furer ,  two  Secretaries ,  two  or  more  Curators  of  Experi¬ 
ments^  one  or  more  Clerk  or  Clerks ,  and alfo  two  Sergeants 
at  Mace ,  who  may  from  time  to  time  attend  on  the  Pre~ 
fident :  all  the  Jaid  Officers  to  be  chofen  by  the  P  ref  dent , 
Council  and  Fellows ,  and  to  be  fworn  inform  and  ejfett 
before  fpecified \  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  their  Offi¬ 
ces ,  which  Oath  the  Council  are  impowr d to  adminifter : 
And  His  Majefty  nominates  and  appoints  His  well  belo¬ 
ved  Subjects ,  the  afore  Paid  William  Ball  Ef quire ,  to  be 
the  firjl  and  Modern  Treafurer  ;  and  the  aforefaid  John 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  to  be  the  firjl  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society ,  to  be  continued  in 
the  [aid  Offices  to  the  Feaft  of  Saint  Andrew  next  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  the  Patent.  And  that  from  time  to 
timey  and  ever  hereafter ,  on  the  J aid  Feaft  of  Saint  An¬ 
drew  Qif  it  be  not  Lords  day,  and  if  i  t  be  Lords  day ,  on 
the  next  day  after)  the  P  reft  dent,  Council ,  and  Fellows 
aforefaid \  are  impowr  d  to  nominate  and  choofe  honeft 
and  difcreet  Men  for  Treafurer  and  Secretaries ,  which 
are  to  be  of  the  Number  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  which  Perfons  EleCled  and  fworn ,  inform  before 
fpecified \  are  to  exercife  and  enjoy  the  Jaid  Offices  until 
the  Feaft  of  Saint  Andrew  next  then  following. 

And  if  it  fhall  happen ,  that  the  aforefaid  Elections  of 
the  P  re  fident  ?  Council ,  Treafurer ,  and  Secretaries,  or  any 
of  them ,  cannot  be  made  or  perfected  on  the  Feaft  of 
Saint  Andrew  aforefaid :  it  is  granted  to  the  aforefaid 
Preftdent ,  Council,  and  Fellows ,  that  they  may  lawfully 
nominate  and  ajftgn  another  day,  as  neer  to  the  Jaid  Feaft 
of  Saint  Andrew  as  conveniently  may  be,  for  making  or 

perfecting 
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perfecting  the  fair!  Elections ,  and  Jo  from  day  tc  day  till 
the  faid  Elections  he  perfected . 

And  in  cafe  that  any  of  the  aforefaid  Officers  of  the 
'Royal  Society  / hall  die ,  recede  ,  or  he  remov’d  from  their 
refpe  Clive  Offices ,  and fo  often  it  Jhall  he  lawful  for 

the  faid  P  ref  dent ,  Council ,  ##  j  Fellows ,  chooje  one  or 
more  into  the  Office  or  Offices  vacant ,  to  hold  the  fame 
during  the  ref  due  of  that  year,  and  until  others  he  duly 
chofen  and fworn  in  their  places . 

Moreover ,  0#  hehalf  of  the  Society  ,  i/  is  granted 

unto  the  P  ref  dent  and  Council, that  they  may  a  [fern  hie  and 
meet  together  in  any  Coll  edge ,  Hall,  or  other  convenient 
place  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof  (due  and 
lawful  fummons  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  meetings  being  always  premifed )  and  that 
they  being  fo  met  together,  have  full  power  and  authority 
from  time  to  time,  to  make,  conftitute,  and efahlifh fuch 
Laws,  Statutes,  Orders, and  Conftitutions,  which  Jhall  ap* 
pear  to  them  to  he  good,  ufeful,honejl,  and necefjary ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  judgments  and  diferetions,  for  the  Govern - 
ment.  Regulation  and  Directions  of  the  Royal  Society, and 
every  Member  thereof :  And  to  do  all  things  concerning 
the  Government,  Eflate,  Goods,  Lands,  Revenues,  as  aljo 
the  Bufinejfes  and  Affairs  of  the  faid  Society  :  All  which 
Laws, Statutes, Orders, Scc.  fo  made, His  Majefty  wills  and 
commands,  that  they  he  from  time  to  time  inviolably  ob~ 
ferved,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effeCl  of  them  :  Provi¬ 
ded  that  they  he  reafonahle  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary 
to  the  Laws,  Cufloms,  &c.  of  his  Kingdom  of  England. 

And  furthermore,  full  Power  and  Authority  is  given 
and  granted  unto  the  faid  Society,  from  time  to  time  to 
chooje  one  or  more  Printers  and  Gravers ,  and  by  writing 
feaied  with  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Society ,  and  figned by 
the  Prefident  for  the  time  being,  to  grant  them  power  to 
print  f  uch  things 7  matters  and  bufinejfes  concerning  the 
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faid  Society,  as  [ball  he  committed  to  them  hy  the  Coun¬ 
cil  from  time  to  time ;  The  f aid  Printers  and  Gravers 
being  j  worn  before  the  P  ref  dent  and  Council  in  form  be¬ 
fore  fpecified ,  which  P  ref  dent  and  Council  are  impowred 
to  give  the  faid  Oath. 

And  for  the  greater  advantage  and fuccefs  of  the 
Society  in  their  Philofophical  Studies  and  Indeavours , 
full  Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unto  them ,  to  re - 
quire ,  take ,  and  receive ,  from  time  to  time ,  dead  bodies 
of  Perfons  executed,  and  the  fame  to  anatomize ,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes ,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form 
as  the  Colledge  of  Phyfitians ,  and  Company  of  Chirur - 
gions  of  London  (  by  what  names  foever  the  faid  two 
Corporations  are  or  may  be  called )  have  had  and  made 
vfe  of  or  may  have  and  ufe  the  faid  Bodies . 

And  for  the  improvement  of  fuch  Experiments ,  Arts, 
and  Sciences  as  the  Society  may  be  imploy  d  in,  full 
Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unio  them  from  time  to 
time  by  Letters  under  the  hand  of  the  P  ref  dent  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Council,  to  hold  Correfpondence  and  In* 
telligence  with  any  Strangers ,  whether  private  Perfons, 
or  Collegiate  Societies  or  Corporations ,  without  any  In¬ 
terruption  or  Moleftation  whatfoever  :  Provided  that 
this  Indulgence  or  Grant  be  extended  to  no  further  ufe 
than  the  particular  Benefit  and  Interefl  of  the  Society 7 
in  Matters  Philofophical ,  Mathematical ,  and  Mecha • 
nical . 

Full  Power  and  Authority  is  alfo  granted  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  the  Council,  to  erect  and  bit  Id  one  or 
more  Co/ledges  within  London,  or  ten  miles  thereof,  of 
what  form  or  quality  foever,  for  Habitation,  Affembling, 
or  Meeting  of  the  Prefident,  Council  and  Fellows,  about 
any  affairs  and  bufine fifes  of  the  Society . 

And  if  any  abufes  or  differences  fhall  ever  hereafter 

arife 
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a  rife  and  happen  about  the  Government  or  Affairs  of  the 
Society,  whence  the  Confutation ,  Progrejs ,  and  Improve - 
went,  or  Bufineffes  thereof  way  fuffer  or  be  kindred :  In 
fuch  cafes  His  Majefty  AJfigns  ana  Authorizes  His  right 
Trufty  and  right  Well  beloved  Cofen  and  Counfellor ,  Ed¬ 
ward  Earl  0/Clarendon  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng* 
land,  by  hiwfelf  during  his  life ,  and  after  his  deceafe  the 
Lord  Arch-bi(hop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  England,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Pri¬ 
vy  Seal ,  the  LordBifhop  of  London,  a#*/  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being,  or  any  four 
or  more  of  them ,  to  compofe  and  redrefs  any  fuch  differ¬ 
ences  or  abufes . 

And  laftly,  His  Majefty  ftraightly  charges  and  com¬ 
mands  all  Juft  ices ,  Mayors ,  Aldermen ,  Sheriffs ,  Bay  lifts, 
Conftalles ,  and  all  other  Officers ,  Minifters ,  and  Subjells 
whatfoever ,  /rtwi  rime  /0  rime  aiding  and aftifting 

unto  the  faid  Prefident ,  Council ,  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society ,  i#  d&wr  all  things ,  according  to  the  true  in¬ 

tention  of  His  Letters  Patents . 

This  is  the  Leg*?/  Ratification  which  the  *SV- 
0/0/y  has  receiv’d.  And  in  this  place  I  am  to  render 
their  publick  thanks  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Znzr/  0/  Clarendon  Lord  Chancellor  of  England '  to 
Sir  Jeffery  Palmer  Atturny  General, and  to  Sir  Heneage 
Finch  Sollicitor  General :  who  by  their  cheerful  con¬ 
currence,  and  free  promotion  of  this  Confirmation, 
have  wip’d  away  the  aiperfion,  that  has  been  lcanda- 
foufly  caft  on  the  Profeffon  of  the  JLnr,  that  it  is  an 
Enemy  to  Learning ,  and  the  Cm/  To  Slew  the: 
falfehood  of  this  reproach,  I  might  inftance  in  many 
Judges  and  Counfellor  $  of  all  Ages,  who  have  been  the 

orna- 
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ornaments  of  the  Sciences ,  as  well  as  of  the  Bar,  and 
Courts  of  JuJiice.  But  it  is  enough  to  declare,  that 
my  Lord  Bacon  was  a  Lawyer,  and  that  thefe  eminent 
Officers  of  the  Law,  have  compleated  this  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  which  was  a  work  well  beco¬ 
ming  the  largenefs  of  his  Wit  to  devife,  and  the 
greatoefs  of  their  Prudence  to  eflahJifli. 

According  to  the  intention  of  thefe  Letters  Patents, 
their  Council  has  ever  fmce  been  annually  renew'd  : 
their  P  ref  dent,  their  Treafurer,  their  Secretaries  cho~ 
fen :  The  chief  employments  of  the  Council  have 
been  to  manage  their  Political  affairs,  to  regulate  diL 
orders,  to  make  add  redes,  and  applications  in  their 
behalf  $  to  guard  their  Privi/edges,  to  difperfe  corre- 
fpondents ,  but  Principally  to  form  the  Body  of  their 
Statutes,  which  I  will  here  infert. 

An  Abftraft  of  the  Statutes  of  the  tf^oyal 
Society . 

%  7^  J  Hat  ever  Statute  [ball  he  made ,  or  repeal  d, 
V  V  the  waking  or  repealing  of  it  fi hall  he  voted 
twice  ,  and  at  two  fever  al  meetings  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil, 

This  Obligation  fhall  he  fuhjcriPd  hy  every  Fellow ; 
or  his  election  fhall  he  void, 

WE  who  have  hereto  fubfcribkfdo  promife  each 
for  himfelf,that  we  will  indeavour  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Natural  Knowledge,  and  to  purfue 
the  ends,  for  which  the  fame  was  founded  :  that  we 

will 
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will  be  prefent  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  conveniently  we  can  :  efpecially  at  the  anni- 
verfary  Elections,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions : 
and  that  we  will  obferve  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of 
the  (aid  Society  :  Provided ,  that  whenever  any  of 
us  (hall  fignifie  to  the  Prefident  under  his  hand,  that 
he  defires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  he  (hall  be 
free  from  this  Obligation  for  the  future* 

Every  Fellow  pall  pay  his  admifiion  mony ,  and  after¬ 
wards  contribution  towards  the  defraying  of  the  char¬ 
ges  of  Olfervations  and  Experiments ,  &c. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  pall  he 
held  once  a  week ,  where  none  pall  be  prefent ,  befides  the 
Fellows ,  without  the  leave  of  the  Society ,  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  Baronin  one  of  his  Majefiies  three  Kingdoms , 
or  of  his  Majefiies  Privie  Council;  or  unlefi  he  be  an 
eminent  Forreigner  ,  and  thefe  only  without  the  leave  of 
the  Prefident. 

The  bufinefi  of  their  weekly  Meetings  pall  be ,  To  or¬ 
der ,  take  account ,  confider ,  ana  difcourfe  of  Philofophical 
Experiments ,  and  Qbfervations :  to  read,  hear  ,  and 
difcourfe  upon  Letters ,  Reports ,  and  other  Papers ,  con¬ 
taining  Philofopical  matters ,  as  alfo  to  view ,  and  dif¬ 
courfe  upon  the  produ&ions  and  rarities  of  Nature ,  and 
Art  :  and  to  confider  what  to  deduce  from  them ,  or  how 
they  may  be  improv  dfor  ufc ,  or  difcovery. 

The  Experiments  that  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
Society .  Two  Curators  at  leaf  (hall  be  appointed  for 
the  Infpeilion  of  thofe  which  cannot  be  perform'd  before 
the  Society :  by  them  the  bare  report  of  matter  of  Fail 
pall  be  fiated  and  return  d. 

The  Eleilion  of  Fellows  pall  be  made  by  way  of  Ballet : 
and  their  Admifiion  by  a  folemn  Declaration  made  by  the 
Prefident  of  their  Election .  T  The 
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The  Eledion  of  the  Council  and  Officers  (hall  he  made 
once  ay  ear  :  Eleven  of  the  prefent  Council  fhall  he  con - 
tinned \  ly  hot ,  for  the  next  year,  and  ten  new  Ones  cho - 
fen,  in  like  manner.  Out  of  this  new  Council  jhall  he 
elected  a  Frefident y  Treafurer ,  and  two  Secretar.es ,  in 
the  fame  way. 

The  Frefident  fhall  prefide  in  all  meetings,  regulate  all 
dehates  of  the  Society,  and  Council ;  fate,  and  put  Que- 
ftions  5  call  for  Reports,  and  Accounts  from  Commit¬ 
tees,  Curators,  and  others  ;  fummon  all  extroar dinary 
meetings  upon  urgent  occafions  ;  and  fee  to  the  executi¬ 
on  of  the  Statutes.  The  Vice  Frefident  (hall  have  the  fame 
power  in  the  ahfence  of  the  Frefident . 

The  Treafurer  ,  or  his  Deputy,  fhall  receive  and  keep 
Accounts  of  all  mony  due  to  the  Society,  and  dishurfe 
all  mony  payable  hy  the  Society.  He  fhall  pay  fmail 
Sums  hy  order  of  the  Frefident  under  his  hand,  hut  thofe 
that  exceed five  pounds ,  hy  order  of  the  Council.  All  Bills 
of  charges  for  Experiments  fhall  firft  he  fignd  hy  the  Cu¬ 
rators.  The  Accounts  of  the  Treafurer  fhall  he  Audited 
four  times  a  year,  hy  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  and 
once  a  year  by  a  Commit  ee  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretaries  are  to  take  Notes  of  the  Orders ,  and 
material  p a ff ages  of  the  Meetings  ;  to  take  care  of  the 
Books,  Papers ,  and  Writings  of  the  Society  ;  to  order, 
and  dired  the  Clerks  in  making  Entries  of  all  matters 
in  the  Regifler  ,  and  JournaFBooks  of  the  Society  9  or 
Council ;  to  draw  up  fuch  Letters  as  fhall  he  written  in 
their  name  which  fhall  he  approv'd  at  one  of  their  Meet  • 
ings  ;  to  give  notice  of  the  Candidates  propounded  in 
order  to  Eledion . 

The  Curators  hy  Office  fhall  have  afufficient  allowance 
for  their  encouragement ,  which  fhall  increafe  proportion 
nahly  with  the  revenue  of  the  Society,  provided  that  it 

exceed 
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exceed  not  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  they  {hall 
be  well  skilled  in  fhilofophical ,  and  Mathematical  Learn* 
ing,  well  vers’d  in  Obfervations,  Inquiries ,  and  Expert, 
ments  of  Mature  and  Art.  They  {hall  take  care  of  the 
managing  of  all  Experiments  and  Obfervations  appoint - 
ed  by  the  Society,  or  Council,  and  report  the  fame,  and 
perform  fuch  other  tasks,  as  the  Society,  or  Council  fhall 
appoint :  fuch  as  the  examining  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Inventions  now  in  ufe,  and  the  bringing  in  Hiftories  of 
Matural  and  Artificial  things ,  &c.  They  fhall  be  pro . 
pounded  at  leaf  a  month  before  they  are  chofen.  They 
fhall  be  examin’d  by  the  Council  before  the  election  .-  To 
their  Eletlion  every  member  of  the  Society  fhall  lefum » 
mond:  They  fhall  at  firft  be  only  defied  for  a  year  of 
probation  ,  (  except  they  be  of  known  merits  ~)  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  fhall  be  either  elefiedfor  perpetuity,  or 
for  a  longer  time  of  probation ,  or  wholly  rejefied. 
TheCaufes  of  eject  ing  a  Curator  (hall  be  the  fame  with 
ejefiing  a  Fellow ,  or  for  fraudulent  dealing,  and  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society ,  provided  that  he  fhall 
firft  receive  three  refpefiive  admonitions.  If  any -Cura¬ 
tor  fhall  be  difabled  by  Age,  Infirmity ,  or  any  Cafualty , 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Society,  fome provifton  fhall  be  made 
for  him  during  life ,  if  his  condition  requires,  according 
as  the  Council  (hall  think  fit. 

The  Clerk  fhall  conftantly  attend  at  all  Meetings  he 
fhall  follow  the  direfiions  of  the  Secretaries,  in  Regi¬ 
ftring,  undent  ring  all  matters  that  fhall  be  appointed : 
he  fhall  not  communicate  any  thing  contain’d  in  their 
Rooks 5  to  any  that  is  not  a  Fellow .  tie  iliall  have  a  ccr* 
tain  rate  for  what  he  copies,  and  a  yearly  ftipend  for 
liis  l£  n  cl  lIti  cc« 

The  Printer  fhall  take  care  for  the  printing  of  fuch 

Books  as  (hall  be  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the 

£  Society 
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Society ,  or  Council ;  and  therein  he  jhall  olferve 
their  directions ,  as  to  the  correction  of  the  Edition , 
the  number  of  Copies ,  the  form ,  or  volume ,  &c. 

77?£  Operators  of  the  Society  ,  they  have  any  of 
their  Work  under  their  hands ,  fhall  not  undertake  the 
work  of  any  other  perfons ,  which  may  hinder  the  bufe - 
Society .  They  (hall  have  Salaries  for  their 
attendance. 

77?  £  Common  Seal  of  the  Society ,  kept  in  a 

Cheft  with  three  Locksy  and  three  different  Keys ,  by  the 
Trefident ,  Treafurer ,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries.  The 
Deeds  of  the  Society,  jhall  be  pafi  d in  Council ,  feal’d 

by  them  and  the  Trefident . 

77^  that  concern  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  Jhall 
be  the  Charter  Book  ,  Statute  Book  ,  Journal  Books, 
Letter  Books  ,  and  Regijler  Books  ,  for  the  entring  of 
Thilofophical  Obfervations,  Hijlories ,  Difcourfes ,  Expe¬ 
riments,  Inventions . 

The  names  of  BenefaClors  fhall  be  honourably  mentis 
ond  in  a  Book  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

In  cafe  of  Death,  or  Recefs  of  any  Fellow,  the  Seer  eta- 
ries  are  to  note  it  in  the  Margent  of  the  Regijler,  over 
againfi  their  names . 

The  caufes  of  EjeClion  Jhall  be  contemptuous  dif obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Society ;  defa¬ 
ming,  or  malicious  damnifying  the  fame.  Thu  fhall  be 
declar'd  by  the  Trefident  at  one  of  the  Meetings ;  and 
the  EjeClion  recorded. 

When  thtfe  Statutes  were  prefentedto  his  Majejly, 
he  was  pleas’d  to  fuperfcribehirnfelf,  their  Founder, 
and  Tatron, his  Royal Highnefi,  and  his  Highnefi  Trince 
Rupert,  at  the  fame  time  3  declaring  themfelve  Fel¬ 
lows, 


Nor 
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Nor  has  the  King  only  incourag’d  them,  by  kind-  xxYn- 
nefsand  words ,  and  by  Ads  of  State .-  but  he  has  also  E‘  f* 
provok’d  them  to  unwearied  adivity  in  their  Expe -  Aomofm, T 
riments ,  by  the  moil  effectual  means  of  his  Royal  Ex-  Expert 
ample.  There  is  fear  ce  any  one  fort  of  work ,  whofe  ad-  merits. 
vancement  they  regard,  but  from  his  Majejlies  own 
labours,  they  have  receiv’d  a  pattern  for  their  indea- 
vours  about  it.  They  defign  the  multiplying,  and 
beautifying  of  Mechanick  Arts’.  And  the  noife  of 
Mechanick  Infiruments  is  heard  in  Whitehall  it  (elf. 

They  intend  the  perfection  of  Graving  ,  Statuary , 

Limning, Coining, and  all  the  works  of  Smiths, in  Iron, 
or  Steel,  or  Silver :  And  the  moft  excellent  Artifis  of 
thefe  kinds,  have  provifion  made  for  their  practice, 
even  in  the  Chambers,  and  Galleries  of  his  Court . 

They  purpofe  the  trial  of  all  manner  of  operations  ly 
fire  :  And  the  King  has  under  his  own  roof  found 
place  for  Chymical  Operators:  They  refolve  to  reft  ore, 
to  enlarge ,  to  examine  Phyjtck :  And  the  King  has  in- 
dow’d  theColIedge  of  London  with  new  Priviledges, 
and  has  planted  a  Phyfick  Garden  under  his  own  eye. 

They  have  bellow’d  much  confideration  ,  on  the  pro¬ 
pagating  of  Fruits  andTrees ;  And  the  King  has  made 
Plantations  enough,  even  almoft  to  repair  the  ruines 
of  a  Civil  War.  They  have  begun  an  exaCt  Survey 
of  the  Heavens  :  and  Saint  James’s  Park  may  witnefs, 
that  Ptolomey  and  Alphonfo  were  not  the  only  Mo- 
narchs,  who  obferv’d  the  motions,  and  apperances  of 
the  Stars.  They  have  ftudied  the  promoting  of^r- 
chitedure  in  our  Ifland  .-  and  the  beauty  of  our  late 
Buildings,  and  the  reformation  of  his  own  Boufes,do 
fufficiently  manifeft  his  Skill  and  Inclination  to  that 
Art :  of  which  magnificence,  we  had  feen  more  ef- 
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fed:s  ere  this, if  the  had  not  been  call’d, off  by  this  War, 
from  houfes  of  convenience,  to  thofe  of  ftrength.  They 
have  principally  confulted  the  advancement  of  Na¬ 
vigation  :  And  the  King  has  been  moft  ready  to  re¬ 
ward  thofe,  that  fhali  difccver  the  Meridian.  They 
have  employ’d  much  time  in  examining  the  Falrick 
of  Ships,  the  forms  of  their  Sails,  the  fhapes  of  their 
Keels,  the  forts  of  Timber,  the  planting  of  Firr,  the 
bettering  of  Pitch, and  Tarr,  and  Tackling.  And  in 
all  Maritime  affairs  of  this  Nature,  his  Majefty  is  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  be  the  bell:  Judge  amongft  Seamen, 
and  Shipwrights, as  well  as  the  moil  powerfulamongft 
Princes. 

§.  XXVIII.  By  thefe,and  many  other  inftances  it  appears,  that 
And  the  pre-  the  King  has  not  only  given  fuccour  to  the  Royal  So- 
fent  Genius  defy,  in  the  profecution  of  their  labours  ;  but  has  alfo 
°f  our  Na~  led  them  on  their  way ,  and  trac’d  out  to  them  the 
Uon'  paths,  in  which  they  ought  to  tread.  And  with  this 
propitious  inclination  of  his  Majefiie ,  and  the  higheft 
Degrees  of  men,  the  Genius  of  the  Nation  it  felf  irrefi- 
ftibly  confpires.  Ifwerefledt  on  all  the  paft  times 
of  Learning  in  our  IJland ;  we  may  {till  obferve  fome 
remarkable  accidents  ,  that  retarded  thefe  Jludies, 
which  were  ftili  ready  to  break  forth,  in  fpight  of  all 
oppofition. 

Till  the  union  of  the  two  houfes  of  York,  and  Lan- 
eajler,  the  whole  force  of  our  Country  u  as  ingag’d  in 
Domeftick  Wars,  between  the  King,  and  the  Nobility, 
or  in  the  furious  contentions  between  the  divided 
Families :  uoiefs  fometimes  fome  magnanimous 
Prince,  was  able  to  turn  their  firength,  to  forreign 
conquefls.  In  King  Henry  the feventh,  the  two  Rofes 
ucte  joy n  d.  His  Government  was  like  his  own 

temper, 
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temper,  clofe,  fevere ,  jealous ,  avaricious,  and  withal! 
victorious,  and  prudent :  but  how  unprepar'd  his  time 
was  for  new  difcoveries,  is  evident  by  the  (lender  ac¬ 
count  that  he  made  of  the  propofition  of  Columbus . 
The  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  was  vigorous, 
haughty ,  magnificent,  expenpve,  learned.  But  then  the 
alteration  ot  Religion  began, and  that  alone  was  then 
fufficient  to  poffefs  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Government  of  King  Edward  the  fixth  was 
contentious  ,  by  reafon  of  the  factions  of  thofe  who 
manag’d  his  childhood  :  and  the  (hortneft  of  his  life 
depriv'd  us  of  the  fruits,  that  might  have  been  expe¬ 
cted  ,  from  the  prodigious  beginnings  of  the  King 
himfelf.  That  of  (hen  Mary  was  weak,  melancholy, 
bloody  againft  the  Proteflants,  obfcur'd  by  a  forreign 
Marriage,  and  unfortunate  by  the  loft  of  Calais .  That 
of  Qeen  Elizabeth  was  long,  triumphant ,  peaceable  at 
home,  and  glorious  abroad.  Then  it  was  (hewn  to 
what  height  the  Englijh  may  rife, when  they  are  comt 
manded  by  a  Prince,  who  knows  how  to  govern  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  hands.  In  herdayes  the  Reformation 
was  (etled,  commerce  was  eftablilh'd,  and  Navigation 
advanc'd.  But  though  knowledge  began  abundant¬ 
ly  to  fpring  forth,  yet  it  was  not  then  (eafon able  for 
Experiments  to  receive  a  publick  incouragement :  while 
the  writings  of  antiquity,  and  the  controverfies  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  the  Church  of  Rome ,  were  not  fully 
ftudied  and  difpatctfd. 

The  Reign  of  King  James  was  happy  in  all  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  Peace,  and  plentifully  furnifh  d  with  men  of 
profound  Learning.  But  in  imitation  of  the  King , 
they  chiefly  regarded  the  matters  of  Religion  ,  and 
Deputation  :  fo  that  even  my  Lord  Bacon ,  with  all  his 
authority  in  the  Sate,  could  never  raife  any  Co  Hedge 
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of  Salomon,  but  in  a  Romance.  That  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft ,  began  indeed  to  be  ripe  for  fuch  underta¬ 
kings,  by  reafon  of  the  plenty,  and  felicity  of  the  firfl 
years  of  his  Government ,  and  the  abilities  of  the  King 
himfelf:  who  was  not  only  an  inimitable  Mafter ,  in 
reafon  and  eloquence} but  excell'd  in  very  many  practi¬ 
cal  Arts, beyond  the  ufual  cultcme  of  Kings, nay  even 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  beft  Artifts  themfelves.  But 
he  alas  !  was  call’d  away  from  the  ftudies  of  quiet, and 
peace,to  a  more  dangerous  and  a  more  honourable  re¬ 
putation.  The  chief  Triumphs  that  Heaven  referv’d 
for  him, were  to  be  gather’d  from  hisfufferingvertues , 
in  them  he  was  only  exceeded,  by  his  Divine  Exam¬ 
ple  of  our  Saviour  :  in  imitation  of  whole  palhon, 
thofe  afflictions ,  and  thofe  thorns  which  the  rude 
Souldiers  defign’d  for  his  difgrace,  and  torment,  be¬ 
came  his  glory,  and  his  Crown. 

The  late  times  of  Civil  War, and  confufion,  to  make 
recompenfe  for  their  infinite  calamities,  brought  this 
advantage  with  them, that  they  Birr’d  up  mens  minds 
from  long  eafe ,  and  a  lazy  reft,  and  made  them  attive, 
induftrious  and  inquifitive  :  it  being  the  ufual  benefit 
that  follows  upon  Tempefts  and  Thunders  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  in  the  Skye,  that  they  purifie,  and  cleer  the 
Air, which  they  difturb.  But  now  fince  the  Kings  re¬ 
turn, the  blindnefs  of  the  former  Ages, and  the  miferies 
of  this  laff,are  vanifh’d  awTay  :  now  men  are  general¬ 
ly  weary  of  the  Relicks  of  Antiquity  ,  and  fatiated 
with  Religious  Difputes :  now  not  Only  the  eyes  of 
men, but  their  hands  are  open.and  prepar’d  to  labour  : 
Now  there  is  an  univerfal  defire  ,  and  appetite  after 
knowledge,  after  the  peaceable,  the  fruitful,  the  nou- 
rifning  Knowledge  :  and  not  after  that  of  antient  SeCts, 
which  only  yielded  hard  indigeftible  arguments'. 
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or  fharp  contentions  inftead  of  food :  which  when  the 
minds  of  men  requir’d  bread,  gave  them  only  a 
Ji one,  and  for  fifh  a  ferpent. 


Whatever  they  have  hitherto  attempted,  on  thefe  Sed.xxix. 
Principles,  and  incouragements, it  has  been  carry ’d  on  The  fubje&s 
with  a  vigorous  fpirit,  and  wonderful  good  Fortune,  about  which 
from  their  firft  conftitution,  down  to  this  day.  Yet  they  have 
I  overhear  the  whifpers,  and  doubts  of  many,  who  bsmem- 
demand,  what  they  have  done  all  this  w  hile  >.  and  pM  '' 
what  they  have  produc’d,  that  is  anfwerable  to  thefe 
mighty  hopes,  which  we  indeavour,  to  make  the 
world  conceive  of  their  undertaking  ? 

If  thole  who  require  this  Account,  havethemfelves 
perform’d  any  u'orthy  things,  in  this  fpace  of  time ;  it 
is  fit,  that  we  fliould  give  them  fatisfadion.  But  they 
who  have  done  nothing  at  all,  have  noreafbn  to  up¬ 
braid  the  Royal  Society ,  for  not  having  done  as  much, 
as  they  fancy  it  might.  To  thole  therefore  who  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  work,  by  their  examples,  as  well  as  words 
and  reproofs,  methinks  it  were  a  fufficient  An  fiver,  if 
I  fliould  only  repeat  the  particulars,  I  have  already 
mention’d,  wherein  the  King  has  fet  on  foot  a  Refor¬ 
mation,  in  the  Ornaments,  and  Advantages  of  our 
Country.  For  though  the  original  praife  of  all  this 
is  to  be  afcrib’d  to  the  Genius  of  the  King  himfelf : 
yet  it  is  but  juft,  that  fome  honour  fliould  thence  de- 
fcend  to  this  Afiembiy,  whole  purpofes  are  conforma¬ 
ble  to  his  Majefties  performances  of  that  Nature  • 

Seeing  all  the  little  fcandals,  that  captious  humours 
have  taken  againft  the  Royal  Society ,  have  not  rifen 
from  their  general  proceedings  ;  but  from  a  few 
pretended  offences,  of  fome  of  their  private  Mem¬ 
bers  :  it  is  but  reafon,  that  we  should  aliedge  in  their 
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commendation,  all  the  excellent  Defigrss,  which  ate 
begun  by  the  King,  who  has  not  only  Ail’d  himfelf 
their  Founder,  but  acfted  as  a  particular  Member  of 
their  Company. 

To  this  1  will  alio  add,  that  in  this  time,  they  have 
pafs’d  through  the  firft  difficulties  of  their  Charter, 
and  Model  :  and  have  overcome  all  oppofitions, 
which  are  wont  to  arlfe,  againft  the  beginnings  of 
great  things.  This  certainly  alone  were  enough  to  free 
them  from  all  imputation  of  idleneis,  that  they  have 
fram’d  fuch  an  Affembly  in  fix  years,  which  was  ne¬ 
ver  yet  brought  about  in  fixthoufand.  Befides  this  the 
world  is  toconfider,  that  if  any  (hall  think, the  whole 
compafs  of  their  work  might  have  come  to  a  fuddcn 
iffue  :  they  fecm  neither  to  underftand  the  intenti¬ 
ons  of  the  Royal  Society,  nor  the  extent  of  their  task. 
It  was  never  their  aim,  to  make  a  violent  difpatch. 
They  know  that  precipitancy  in  fuch  matters, was  the 
fault  of  the  Antients :  And  they  have  no  mind,  to  fall 
into  the  fame  error,  w  hich  they  indeavour  to  corredb 
They  began  at  firft  on  fo  large  a  bottom, that  it  is  im- 
poiTible,  the  whole  Frame  fliould  be  fuddenly  corn- 
pleated,  ’Tis  true,  they  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
but  to  cxprefs,  and  adorn  conclufions  of  Knowledge 
already  made,  may  bring  their  Arts  to  an  end, as  foon 
as  they  pleafe.  But  they  who  follow7  the  flow,  and 
intricate  method  of  Nature,  cannot  have  the  feafons 
of  their  productions,  fo  much  in  their  ow7n  power. 
If  w;e  w  ould  alw  ays  exadt  from  them,  daily  or  week* 
ly  harvefts  ;  we  fliould  wdiolly  cut  off  the  occafions 
of  very  many  excellent  Inventions,  whole  fubje&s 
are  remote,  and  come  but  feldome  under  their  confi- 
deration.  If  we  fliould  require  them,  immediately 
to  reduce  all  their  labours,  to  publick,  and  confpicu- 
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ous  ufe,  by  this  dangerous  fpeed,  we  fhould  draw 
them  off  from  many  of  the  bell  Foundations  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Many  of  their  noblefl  difcoveries,  and  fucli 
as  will  hereafter  prove  mod  ferviceable,  cannot  in- 
flantly  be  made  to  turn  to  profit.  Many  of  their 
weightieft,  and  mod  precious  Ohfervations ,  are  not 
always  fit  to  be  expos’d  to  open  view For  it  is  with 
the  greatefl  Philosophers,  as  with  the  richeft  Mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  Wares  of  greatefl  bulk  and  price,  lie 
commonly  out  of  fight,  in  their  Warehoufes,  and 
not  in  their  Shops. 

This  being  premis’d,  1  will  however  venture  to  lay 
down  a  brief  draught  of  their  mod  remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars  :  which  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  following 
heads  :  The  Queries,  and  Directions,  they  have  gi¬ 
ven  abroad .-  the  Propofals,  and  Recommendations 
they  have  made  :  the  Relations  they  have  receiv’d  : 
the  Experiments  they  have  try’d  :  the  Obfervations 
they  have  taken  :  the  Inflruments  they  have  invent¬ 
ed  :  the  Theories  that  have  been  propofed  :  the 
Difcourfes  they  have  written,  or  publilhed :  the  Re- 
pofitory,  and  Library  :  and  the  Hiftories  of  Nature, 
and  Arts,  and  Works,  they  have  collected. 

Their  manner  of  gathering,  and  difperfing  Qjie-  Sea.  xxx. 
ties  is  this.  Firft  they  require  fome  of  their  parti-  Their  Se¬ 
cular  Fellows,  to  examine  all  Treadles, and  Defcripti-  r^f, 
ons,  of  the  Natural,  and  Artificial  productions  of  Directions. 
thofe  Countries,  in  which  they  would  be  inform’d. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  employ  others  to  difcourfe 
with  the  Seamen,  Travellers,  Tradefmen,  and  Mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  likely  to  give  them  the  bell  light. 

Out  of  this  united  Intelligence  from  Men  and  Books, 
they  compofe  a  Body  of  Queflions,  concerning  all 
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the  obfervable  things  of  thofe  places.  Thefe  Pa¬ 
pers  being  produc’d  in  their  weekly  Aflemblies, 
are  augmented,  or  contracted,  as  they  fee  occafi- 
on.  And  then  the  Fellows  themfelves  are  wont 
to  undertake  their  diflribution  into  all  Quarters, 
according  as  they  have  the  convenience  ot  corre- 
fpondence :  of  this  kind  I  will  here  reckon  up  fome 
of  the  Principal,  whofe  Particular  heads  are  free  to 
ail,  that  fliall  defire  Copies  of  them  for  their  Dire¬ 
ction. 

They  have  compos’d  Queries,  and  Directions, 
what  things  are  needful  to  be  obferv’d,  in  order 
to  the  making  of  a  Natural  Hiftory  in  general :  what 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of  towards  a  perfeCt  Hiftory 
of  the  Air,  and  Atmofphere,  and  Weather  .•  what  is 
to  be  obferv’d  in  the  production,  growth,  advancing, 
or  transforming  of  Vegetables  :  what  particulars  are 
requifite,  for  collecting  a  compleat  Hiftory  of  the 
Agriculture,  which  is  us’d  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
Nation. 

They  have  prefcrib’d  exaCt  Inquiries,  and  given 
punctual  Advice  for  the  tryal  of  Experiments  of  ra¬ 
refaction,  refraction,  and  condenfation  :  concerning 
the  caufe,  and  manner  of  the  Petrifaction  of  Wood  : 
of  the  Loadftone :  of  the  Parts  of  Anatomy,  that 
are  yet  imperfed :  of  Injections  into  the  Blood  of 
Animals,-  and  Transfufing  the  blood  of  one  Animal 
into  another:  of  Currents :  oi  the  ebbing,  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Sea  :  of  the  kinds,  and  manner  of  the  feed- 

ing  of  Oyfters :  of  the  Wonders,  and  Curiofities  ob¬ 
fervable  in  deep  Mines. 

Xney  nave  ^collected,  and  lent  abroad  Inquiries 
for  the  Eaji  Indies^  lor  Ghina^  for  St.  ITelena^' or  Tenet* 
rifffit  any  high  Mountain,  for  Ginny,  for  Bariary ,  and 

Morocco , 
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Morocco ,  for  Spain ,  and  Portugal ,  for  Turky,  for  France, 
for  Italy ,  for  Germany ,  tor  Hungary ,  for  Tranfylvania , 
for  Poland \  and  Sue  den,  for  Iceland ,  and  Greenland \ 
They  have  given  Directions  for  Seamen  in  General, 
and  for  obferving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  ;  for  oh- 
lervingthe  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  by  Mercury ,  in  (eve* 
ral  parts  of  the  World,  and  for  obferving  the 
of  Jupiter . 

Of  this  their  way  of  Inquiring,  and  giving  Rules 
for  direction,  I  will  here  produce  a  few  Inftances  : 
from  whole  exacftnefs  it  may  be  gheft’d,  how  all  the 
reft  are  perform’d, 
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ANSWER  S 

RETURN’D  BY 

Sir  R  HILT  E%T 0  VERHATTl 

a  * 

Reiident  in  TataVta  in  Jay  a  Major, 

To  certain  Inquiries  fent  thither  by  Order  of 
the  (Royal  Society ,  and  recommended  by 

Sir  R_0  TERJT  MORTAL 

Qi.  Whether  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones 
grow  again  after  three  or  four  years ,  in  the  fame 
places  where  they  have  been  digged  out  > 

A.  Never,  or  at  leaft  as  the  memory  of  man  can 
attain  to. 

Q:  a.  Whether  the  Quarries  of  Stone  in  India,  veer 
Fetipoca,  not  far  from  Agra,  maybe  cleft  like  Logs ,  and 
fawn  like  Planks ,  to  del  Chambers ,  and  cover  Houfes. 

A.  What  they  are  about  the  Place  mentioned,  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  well  inform’d ;  but  in  Perfia  not 
far  from  Cyrus  where  the  bell  Wine  groweth, there  is 
a  fort  of  hard  Stone  which  may  be  cleft  like  Firr- 
wood,  as  if  it  had  a  grain  in  it :  the  fame  is  at  the  Coaft 
Cormandel  about  Sadrafpatuam  ;  where  they  make 
but  a  mark  in  the  Stone,  fet  a  wedge  upon  it,  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  as  thick  and  thin  as  they  pleafe; 
it  is  ufed  commonly  for  pavement  in  houfes,  one 
foot  fquare,  and  fo  cheap,  that  fuch  a  (lone  finely 
polilh’d  coils  not  above  fix  pence. 

Q  3 
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Q:  3.  Whether  there  he  a  Hill  in  Sumatra  which 
lurneth  continually ,  and  a  Fountain  which  runneth  pure 
Baifom. 

A .  There  is  a  Hill  that  burneth  in  Sumatra  neer 
Endrapoer  ;  but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  fuch  Fountain; 
and  I  believe  that  the  like  Hill  is  upon  Java  Major 
oppofite  to  Batavia :  for  in  a  clear  morning  or  even¬ 
ing,  from  the  Road  a  man  may  perfectly  perceive  a 
continual  frnoke  rift  from  the  top  and  vanilh  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little.  I  have  often  felt  Earthquakes  here, 
but  they  do  not  continue  long  ;  in  the  year  1656.  or 
57.  (I  do  not  remember  well  the  time)  Batavia  was 
cover’d  in  one  afternoon,  about  two  of  the  Clock, 
with  a  black  duff,  which  being  gathered  together, 
was  (b  ponderous,  that  it  exceeded  the  weight  in 
Gold.  I,  at  that  time,  being  very  ill,  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  it,  but  fome  have  gathered  it, and  if  I 
light  upon  it  fhaM  lend  you  fome.  It  is  here  thought, 
it  came  out  of  the  Hill :  I  never  heard  of  any  that 
had  been  upon  this  Hills  top:  Bndrapeor  is  coun¬ 
ted  a  mighty  unwholefbme  place,  as  likewife  all 
others  where  Pepper  grows;  as  Jamhy  Ban  jar , 
Balingtoan ,  &c.  though  fome  impute  it  to  the  Hills 
burning. 

As  for  the  Fountain  it  is  unknown  to  us,  except 
Oleum  fence  is  meant  by  it,  which  is  to  be  had  in 
Sumatra,  but  the  beft  comes  from  Pegu. 

Q.  4.  What  River  is  that  in  Java  Major  that  turns. 
Wood  into  Stone  ? 

A .  There  is  none  fuch  to  our  knowledge;  yet  I 
have  Teen  a  piece  of  Wood  with  a  Stone  at  the  end 
of  it  ;  which  was  told  me,  that  was  turned  into  Stone 
by  a  River  in  Pegu ;  but  I  took  it  but  for  a  Foppery ; 
for  divers  Arhufta  grow  in  Rocks,  which  being  appro¬ 
priated 
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priated  curioufiy,  may  eafily  deceive  a  too  hafty  be¬ 
liever. 

Q:  ?•  Whether  it  he  true ,  that  upon  the  Co  a f  of  A  - 
chin  in  Sumatra,  the  Sea ,  though  it  he  calm ,  grcweth 
very  high  when  no  rain  falls ,  but  is  Jmooth  in  rain 
though  it  Hows  hard.  ' 

A.  Sometimes,  but  not  alwayes;  the  Realon  is 
this,  that  Achin  lieth  at  the  very  end  and  corner  of 
Sumatra,  as  may  be  Teen  by  the  Map,  open  in  the 
mam  Ocean,  io  that  the  Sea  comes  rowling  from  the 
Calo  de  Iona  Efperanca ,  and  all  that  way  unto  it, and  it 
is  natural  to  the  Sea  to  have  a  continual  motion,  let  it 
be  never  Io  calm  ;  which  motion  cannot  be  called  a 
Wave,  neither  have  I  any  Englilh  for  it  at  prele  nt,  but 
in  Dutch  we  call  it,  Deyninge  van  Dee  Zee ,  and  the 
calmer  it  is, the  higher ;  the  natural  motion  of  the  Sea 
elevates  very  fiowly  the  water  ;  fo  that  I  have  feen 
Ships  and  Junks  tolled  by  thefe  Deynings  in  a  calm, 
(When  there  is  fcarce  wind  enough  to  drive  a  bubble) 
that  a  man  can  fcarce  Hand  in  them  •  fome  lay  this 
motion  proceeds  from  boylterous  winds  at  Sea  far 
diftant.  That  rain  beats  down  the  fu  ellingof  thefe 
Deynings  (  efpecially  it  it  be  vehement  )  proceeds 
naturally  from  its  weight  and  impetuofity.  And  it  is 
obferved,  that  about  Achin  the  Mountains  are  high 
and  Iteep,  from  whole  tops  boyfterous,  called  Tra- 
' vant ,  come  luddenly  (like  a  Granado  call)  falling  in¬ 
to  the  Sea,  are  accompanied  commonly  ith  a  great 
Ihower  of  rain,  and  Jail  not  above  a  quarter,  or  at 
the  molt,  half  an  hour,  which  is  too  Ihort  a  time  to 
diflurb  the  Sea,  or  to  caule  a  contrary  motion  in  it, 
being  Ihelter’d  by  thefe  Mountains. 

Q.  6.  Whether  in  the  If  and  of  Sambrero,  which 
dyeth  Northwards  of  Sumatra,  about  eight  degrees  Nor - 

them 
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them  latitude ,  there  he  found  fuch  a  Vegetable  as  Ma - 
Jler  James  Lancalter  relates  to  have  feen ,  which  grows 
up  to  a  Tree ,  {brinks  down  when  one  offers  to  pluck  it 
up  into  the  ground ,  and  would  cyuite  {brink  unlefs  held 
very  hard>  And  whether  the  fame,  being  forcibly  pluck' d 
up,  hath  a  worm  for  its  root ,  diminijhing  more  and  more  ; 
according  as  the  Tree  groweth  in  great  fiefs  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  Worm  is  wholly  turned  into  the  Tree ,  rooting 
in  the  ground,  andfo  growing  great  >  And  whether  the 
fame  plucked  up  young  turns ,  by  that  time  it  is  dry,  in - 
to  a  hard  Stone ,  much  like  to  white  CorraL 

A .  I  cannot  meet  with  any  that  ever  have  heard 
of  fuch  a  Vegetable. 

Q.  7.  Whether  thofe  Creatures  that  are  in  thefe parts 
plump  and  in  feafon  at  the  full  Moon ,  are  lean  and  out 
of  feafon  at  the  new ,  find  the  contrary  at  the  Eaft« 
Indies. 

A.  I  find  it  fo  here,  by  Experience  at  Batavia ,  in 
Oyfters  and  Crabs. 

Q:  s-  What  ground  there  may  be  for  that  Relation, 
concerning  Horns  taking  root ,  and  growing  about 
Goa  ? 

A.  Inquiring  about  this,  a  Friend  laught,  and  told 
me  it  was  a  jeer  put  upon  the  Portugese  becaufe 
the  Women  of  Goa  are  counted  much  given  to  le¬ 


chery. 

Q.  9.  Whether  the  Indians  can  fo  prepare  that  ftu- 
pifying  Herb  Datura,  that  they  make  it  lye  fever  al  days , 
months,  years*)  according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  mans ■ 
body,  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  and  at  the  end  kill 
him,  without  miffing  half  an  hours  time  ? 

A.  The  China  men  in  this  place,  have  formerly  u- 
fed  Datura  as  a  Fermentation, to  a  fort  of  Drink  much 
beloved  by  the  Souldiers  and  Manners,  called  Suyker - 
'  X 
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Her,  which  makes  them  raging  mad,  ib  that  it  is 
forbidden  ftri&ly  tinder  the  penalty  of  a  great  pain 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fame. 

Qi  io.  Whether  tkofe  that  he  Jlupijied  by  the  juyce 
of  this  Herb  Datura,  are  recovered  by  moy fining  the 
foies  of  their  feet  in  fair  water  t 

A.  No.  For  I  have  feen  divers  Souldiers  and  Ma¬ 
riners  fall  into  the  Rivers  and  Ditches,  being  fluplfi- 
ed  by  their  drink  aforefaid,  who  were  rather  worfe 
after  they  were  taken  out,  than  better. 

Qs  ii.  Whether  a  Betel  hath  fuch  contrariety  to 
the  Durion,  that  a  few  leaves  thereof  put  to  a  whole 
Shopful  of  Durions,  will  make  them  all  rot  fuddenly  > 
And  whether  thofe  who  have  furfeited  on  Durions,  and 
thereby  overheated  themfelves ,  do  by  laying  one  leaf  of 
Betel* cold  upon  the  heart ,  immediately  cure  the  Inflam¬ 
mations,  and  recover  the  Stomach  ?  This  Betel  being 
thought  to  preferve  thofe  Indians  from  Tooth-ach,  loofe 
Gums  ,  and  Scurvey ,  and  from  fiinking  breath  > 
feme  of  it  is  defired  to  be  fent  over  with  the  fruit  A- 
reica,  and  the  other  Ingredients,  and  manner  of  prepa¬ 
ring  it. 

A.  I  have  feen  that  Betel  leaves  in  a  fhort  time 
will  fpoil  a  Durion,  take  away  his  nature,  and  turn 
a  fat  creamy  fubftance  into  water.  Commonly 
thofe  that  eat  great  quantities  of  Durions,  eat  a  Be¬ 
tel  afterwards  as  a  Correftorium ;  but  of  laying  a 
leaf  upon  the  heart,  I  have  never  heard.  As  for  the 
other  qualities  of  the  Betel,  I  believe  they  are  good, 
if  not  abufed ;  as  mod  of  the  Indians  do,  who  ne¬ 
ver  are  without  it  in  their  mouths,  no  not  deeping, 
which  corrodes  their  teeth,  and  makes  them  as  black 
as  Jet :  It  draws  from  the  head  the  Flegmatick  hu¬ 
mours,  which  are  voided  by  {pitting  ,•  fo  we  u  e  it : 
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but  the  Indians  fwallow  down  their  fpittle,  together 
with  the  juyce  of  the  Betel,  and  the  Areica.  The  man  ¬ 
ner  of  preparing  it  is  eafie,  being  nothing  but  the  Nut 
leaf  and  Calx  viva,  of  which  lait  each  one  adds  as 
much  as  pleafeth  his  palat.  There  is  a  fort  of  Fruit; 
called  Sivgboa,  which  is  ufed  with  the  Areica ,  in* 

Head  of  Betel,  and  can  be  dried  and  tranfported  as 
well  as  the  Areica,  and  hath  the  fame  force,  but  a 
great  deal  more  pleafant  to  the  palate. 

Q.  n,  Whether  the  Papayas,  that  bcareth  fruit 
like  a  Melon,  do  not  grow,  much  lefs  bear  fruit,  unlefs 
male  and  female  be  together  ? 

A.  They  grow,  as  1  have  feen  two  in  the  Engliui- 
houfe  at  Bantam,  and  bear  little  fruit,  which  never 
comes  to  perfection  ;  but  if  the  male  and  iemale  be 
together,  the  one  bears  great  Fruit,  the  other  no¬ 
thing  but  Flowers.  „  ,  . 

Q.  n.  Whether  the  Arbor  Trifle Jheds  its  Flowers 

at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  and fhut  them  again  at  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  Sunt  And  whether  the  diflitt  d  water  thereof 
(  called  Aqua  di  Mogli  by  the  Portugals)  may  not  be 
tranfported  to  England  ?  And  whether  at  the  rifing  of 
the  Sun  the  leaves  of  the  Arbor  T  rifle  drop  off  as  well 

as  the  flowers  >  ^ 

A  There  is  two  forts  of  the  Arbor  trifle  ;  one  is 

called  bv  the  Portugals  Trifle  de  Die ,  the  other  Trifle 
de  Nolle-,  the  one  fheds  his  Flowers  at  the  Rifing, 
the  other  at  the  Setting  of  the  Sun  ;  but  neither  of 
them  flied  their  leaves.  There  is  no  body  here  that 
underflaads  the  diflilling  of  waters;  forne  lay  this 
Aqua  di  Mogli  is  to  be  had  at  Malaca,  for  which  1 
have  writ,  and  (hall  fend  it  if  procurable. 

Q.  1 4.  Whether  the  Arbor  de  Rays, or  Tree  of  Root 
propaoate  itfilf  in  a  . whole  Forreft ,  by  (hooting  up  and 
1  ‘  h  X  7.  letttn& 
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letting  fall  roots  from  its  branches  into  the  ground^th  at 
fpring  up  again ,  and  fo  on  ? 

A.  This  is  true.  And  we  have  divers  trees  about 
Batavia ,  and  the  like  adjacent  Iflands,  above  fifty 
foot  in  the  diameter. 

Q:  15.  What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  in  Jucca,  which 
grows  immediately  out  of  the  Trees  body  ;  and  is  faid 
to  breed  the  Plague  if  eaten  immoderately  i 

A.  It  is  a  fruit  much  like  to  Durion ,  which  grow- 
eth  in  the  fame  manner ;  hath  a  faint  fmell,  and  fweet 
waterifli  tafle ;  for  my  part  1  do  not  afFedt  them  :  The 
Plague  is  a  Difeafe  unknown  amongfl  the  Indians ; 
but  this  fruit,  as  moft  others  do,  immoderately  eat¬ 
en,  caufes  a  Dirthea,  which  eafdy  degenerates  to  a 
Tenafmus,  by  us  called  Peirfing ,  a  dangerous  Sick- 
nefs,  and  worfe  than  the  Plague. 

Q.  16.  What  Poyfon  is  it  the  King  of  Macaflar  in 
Colebees  is  faid  to  have  particular  to  himfelf  which 
not  only  kills  a  man  immediately ,  that  hath  received  the 
Jlightefi  Wound  by  a  Dart  dipt  therein ,  but  alfo  within 
half  an  hours  time ,  make  the  fle/h, touched  with  it,  fo  rot¬ 
ten ,  that  it  will  fall  like  Snivel  from  the  Bones ,  and 
whofe  poyfonous  Steam  will  foonfly  up  to  a  Wound  made 
with  an  unpoyfoned  Dart ,  if  the  Blood  be  only  in  the 
Jlightefi  manner  touch’d  with  a  Dart  infefted  with  the 
Poyfon  ?  What  certainty  there  is  of  this  Relation  ? 

A.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Poyfon  in  this  Kings  pof- 
feffion  is  moft  certain ;  but  what  it  is,  no  Chriflian 
hitherto  ever  knew  right.  By  the  Government  of 
Arnold  De  Flamminge  Fan  Outfhorn  divers  have  been 
tortured ;  yea,  killed. 

Some  fay  it  is  the  Gall  of  a  Venemous  Fifh,  Others 
fay  it  is  a  Tree  which  is  fo  Venemous,  that  thofe  who 
are  condemned  to  die,  fetch  the  Poyfon,  but  not  one 

of 
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of  an  hundred  fcape  death  :  the  Roots  of  this  Tree 
are  held  an  Antidote  againft  the  Poyfon  ;  but  our 
People,  when  we  had  War  with  Macaffar ,  found  no 
Antidote  like  to  their  own  or  others  Excrements ;  as 
foon  as  they  felt  themfelves  wounded,  inftantly  took 
a  dole  of  this  fame,  which  prefently  provoked  to  vo¬ 
mit,  and  fo,  by  repulfion,  (as  I  perceive}  and  fweat, 
freed  the  Noble  parts  from  further  Infection.  That 
a  Wound  fhould  be  infeded  by  this  Poyfon,  though 
inflicted  by  an  impoyloned  Weapon,  is  not  ftrange 
to  thofe  who  ftudy  Sympathy ;  And  fet  belief  in 
that  much  renowned  Sympathetical  Powder  of  Sir 
Kenelme  Digby.  Yet  fuch  EfFeds  of  the  Macajfars  Arts 
are  unknown  to  us. 

Q:  17.  Whether  in  Pegu  and  other  places  in  the  Eafl- 
Indies,  they  ufe  a  Poyfon  that  kills  by  /welling,  andyet 
the  Poyfon  [well  is  hardly  perceived  > 

To  this  no  Anfwer  was  return’d  ? 

Q.  18.  Whether  Ca.mph.ire  comes  from  Trees?  What 
kind  of  Trees  they  are  in  Borneo,  that  are  faid  to  yield 
much  excellent  Camphire,  as  that  one  pound  thereof  is 
faid  to  be  worth  an  hundred  of  that  of  China  and  other 
places  ? 

A.  Camphire  comes  from  Trees  of  an  Exceffive 
bulk,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  Chefts  which  comes 
from  Jappan  into  Europe ,  made  of  the  fame  wood  of 
Burneo ;  it  comes  likewifo  from  Trees,  which  are 
faid  to  ftand  in  Sandy  Ground.  And  drop  like  a 
Gum. 

But  of  late  an  Experiment  is  found  in  Ceylon ,  that 
the  Root  of  a  Cinnamon  Tree  yields  as  good  Cam¬ 
phire,  as  either  Jappan,  or  China,  of  which  I  (hall  fend 
you  a  pattern,  being  now  to  be  had  at  prefent  here  ; 

as  alfo  an  Oyl  extracted  from  the  fame  Roots,  which 

refer/es 
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refer ves  fomething  of  the  Cinnamon  fmell  :  but  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  Difliller. 

Q.  19.  Whether  fome  of  that  rare  Wood ’  called  Palo 
(s  Aquila  and  CaSamba,  of  an  Extraordinary  value, 
even  in  the  Country  where  it  groweth ,  as  in  Siam  about 
San,  *WPatan,  and  in  Cochinchina,  may  not  le  brought 
over  ;  as  alfo  fome  oj  thofe  flrange  Nefls  of  Cochinchina, 
made  ly  Birds  upon  Rocks ,  of  a  certain  vifcous  froth  of 
the  Sea ,  which  Nefts  grown  dry  and  hardy  arefaid  to  be¬ 
come  tranf parent  •  and  when  diffolved  in  Water ;  ferves 
excellently  to  feafon  all  their  Meats  ? 

A,  If  the  Queftionbe  made,  whether  thefe  things 
may  be  brought  over  by  permiffion  of  the  Company  ? 
I  anfwer  :  as  firft,  that  their  Laws  forbid  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  all  wfaatfbe-ver,  whether  neceflary  to  the 
confervation  of  Health,  or  acquifition  of  Wealth,  or 
Rarities*  &c.  but  if  the  Querie  be  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  fubftance  of  the  Wood  and  Nefts:  they  are 
tranfportable,  and  can  fubfift  without  decaying  many 
years.  Lignum  Acquilce  is  far  inferiour  to  Calamba , 
though  not  eafie  to  be  difcerned  :  the  pound  of  Ca¬ 
lamba  is  worth  in  Jappan  thirty,  and  (ometimes  forty 
pounds  Sterling  ,•  the  beft  comes  from  Cambodia ,  and 
Teems  to  be  the  pith  of  the  Tree  Aqu'da  in  Jappan ,  it 
Is  ufed  as  Licence  to  perfume  Cloath,  and  Chambers. 
It  is  held  for  a  great  Cordial,  and  commonly  ufed  by 
that  Nation,  as  alfo  the  Ghinefes  :  In  Defeblionefpiri - 
tuum  vitalium  •  as  in  Faralifi  &  Nervorum  laxatione  & 
impotentia  :  They  rub  it  with  Aqua  Cynamonivapow  a 
5 tone,  till  the  fubftance  of  the  Wood  is  mixt,  ficut 
pulp  a,  with  the  Water,  and  fo  drink  it  with  Wine, 
or  what  they  pleafe  :  The  Birds-nefts  are  a  great  Re- 
ftorative  to  Nature,  and  much  ufed  by  the  lecher¬ 
ous  Chinaes . 


Q.  20. 
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Q:  %o.  Whether  the  Animal  call'd Abados,  or  Rhi¬ 
noceros,  hath  teeth ,  claws,  flefh ,  and  skin, yea  his 

very  dung  and  water,  as  well  as  his  horns ,  Antidotal  a 
And  whether  the  horns  of  thofe  heafts  he  letter  or  worfe, 
according  to  the  food  they  live  upon . 

A.  Their  horns,  teeth,  claws^nd  blood  are  erteem- 
ed  Antidotes,  and  have  the  fame  ufe  in  the  Indian 
pharmacopeia  as  the  Therieca  hath  in  ours  :  the  flefli  I 
have  eaten  is  very  fweet  and  ftiort :  fbme  dayes  be¬ 
fore  the  Receipt  of  your  Letter,  I  had  a  young  one 
no  bigger  than  a  Spaniel  Dog,  which  followed  me 
whereever  I  went,  drinking  nothing  but  Buffalo  milk, 
lived  about  three  weeks,  then  his  teeth  began  to 
grow,  and  got  a  locfenefs,  and  died.  Tis  observed, 
that  Children  (efpecially  of  European  Parents  j  at 
the  breaking  out  of  their  teeth  are  dangerous  fick, 
and  commonly  die  of  the  fcouring  in  theft  parts.  His 
skin  I  have  caufed  to  be  dryed,  and  fo  prefent  it  unto 
you,  fince  fate  permits  not  to  fend  him  you  living  ; 
fuch  a  young  one  was  never  feen  before :  The  food 
I  believe  is  all  one  to  this  Animal,  being  that  they 
are  feldome  feen  but  amongft  withered  Branches, 
Thirties  and  Thorns ;  fo  that  the  horn  is  of  equal 
vertue. 

Q:  XI.  Whether  the  falflfying  of  the  China  Musk  is 
not  rather  done  ly  mixing  Oxen  and  Cows  Livers  dried 
and  pulverized  with  fome  of  the  put  rifled  and  concrete 
flefh  and  Hood  of  the  China  Musk-cat,  than  ly  heat¬ 
ing  together  the  bare  flefh  and  Hood  of  this  Animal, 

See . 


Not  anfwered. 

a  zz.  Whether  there  he  two  forts  of  Gumlack* 
one  produced  from  a  certain  winged  Ant,  the  other 
the  Exudation  of  a  Tree  *  The  firfl  had  in  the  Iflands 
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of  Suachan,  the  laft  in  the  Kingdome  of  Marta¬ 
ban  ? 

A,  We  know  of  none  but  fuch  as  drop  from  Trees* 
and  comes  from  divers  places  in  Siam,  Cambodia , 
Pegu,  &c. 

Q.  23.  If  the  left  Ambergreece  be  found  in  the 
Ijlands  Socotora  and  Aniana,  neer  Java  ?  To  endea¬ 
vour  the  getting  of  more  certain  knowledge;  what  it  is, 
being  reported  to  be  bred  in  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  like  to 
a  thick  mud  ? 

A.  The  bed:  that  is  in  the  World  comes  from  the 
Jfland  Mauritius  ;  And  is  commonly  found  after  a 
Storm,  The  Hogs  can  fmell  it  at  a  great  diftance  ; 
who  run  like  mad  to  it,  and  devour  it  commonly  be¬ 
fore  the  people  come  to  it.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Zeequal 
vifcofity,  which  being  dried  by  the  Sun, turns  to  fuch 
a  Confidence  as  is  dayly  feen.  Myavines  father  Ifaac 
Vigny  a  Frenchman  in  Oleron ,  hath  been  a  great  Tra¬ 
veller  in  his  time,  and  he  told  me,  he  failed  once  in  hi s 
youth  through  fo  many  of  thefe  Zeequalen ,  as  would 
have  loaden  ten  thoufand  Ships ;  the  like  having  been 
never  feen;  his  Curiofity  did  drive  him  to  take  up 
fome  of  thofe,  which  being  dried  in  the  Sun,  were 
perceived  to  be  the  bed  Ambergreece  in  the  World;  I 
have  feen  one  piece  which  he  kept  for  a  Memento , 
and  another  piece  he  fold  for  1300  /.  Sterling.  This 
being  difcovered,  they  fet  fail  to  the  fame  place  where 
thefe  Zeequelen  appeared,  and  crufing  there,  to  and 
fro,  for  the  (pace  of  fix  weeks,  but  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  any  more.  Where  this  place  is  fcituated,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  Monfieur  Gentillot ,  a  French  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Holland ,  can  tell  you. 

Q.  24.  To  enquire  of  the  Divers  for  Pearls  flaying 
longunder  water ;  whether  they  do  it  by  the  affi fiance  of 

ary 
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any  thing  they  carry  with  them ,  or  ly  long  and  often  ufe 
get  a  trick  of  holding  their  breath  fo  long,  at  the  Ijle  of 
Bahafen  neer  Ormus? 

A, .  What  they  do  at  Baharen  is  unknown  to  me* 
but  fince  we  have  had  Tute  Corein  in  Ceylon,  where 
very  good  Pearls  grow,  I  hear  the  Divers  ufe  no  Ar¬ 
tifice.  The  manner  is  thus  ;  at  a  fet  time  of  the  year 
Merchants  come  from  all  parts,  as  likewife  Divers 
with  their  Boats,*  each  Boat  hath  a  cenain  quantity 
of  fquare  Stones,  upon  which  Stones  the  Divers  goe 
down,  and  give  a  token  to  their  Companions,  when 
they  think  it  time  to  be  hal’d  up  :  each  Stone  payes 
tribute  to  the  Company.  The  Oyfter  or  Shell  filh  is 
not  immediately  open’d,  but  laid  on  heaps,  or  in  holes 
at  the  SeaTide.  When  the  Diving  time  is  ended,  the 
Merchants  come,  and  buy  thefe  heaps,  according  as 
they  can  agree,  not  knowing  whether  they  fliall  get 
any  thing  or  no.  So  that  this  is  a  meer  Lottery.  This 
Pearl-fifinng  is  dangerous,  being  the  Divers  com- 
monly  make  their  Will ,  and  take  leave  of  their 
Friends,  before  they  tread  the  Stone  to  go  down. 

Q:  *5.  Whether  Cinnamon  when  firjl  gathered  hath 
no  tafte  at  all ,  but  acquires  its  tafte  and ftrength  by  fif¬ 
teen  days  funning  ?  And  whether  the  Bark  be  gathered 
every  two  years  in  the  Ijle  of  Ceylon  ? 

A.  The  Cinnamon  Tree  as  it  groweth,  is  fo  fra¬ 
grant,  that  it  may  be  (melt  a  great  way  off  before  it 
be  feen.  And  hath  even  then,  a  mod  Excellent  tafte; 
fo  that  by  Sunning  it  loofeth  rather  than  acquires  any 
tafte  or  force ;  the  Tree  being  pill’d  is  cut  down  to 
the  root ;  but  the  young  Sprigs  after  a  year  or 
two  give  the  belt  and  fined  Cinnamon. 

Q.  26.  To  learn ,  if  it  may  be,  what  Art  the  Mafter - 
workmen  of  Pegu,  have  to  add  to  the  colour  of  their 
Rubies  ?  Y 
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A.  Not  anfwered. 

Q,  x7.  To  inqnire  after ,  and  get ,  // pojfihle ,  fame  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Fifh  called  Caballa,  wfwf?  dre yi>  pow¬ 
erful  in  flopping  hlood. 

A.  Tis  done,  and  they  <ha!l  follow  with  the 
Dutch  Ships. 

Q:  i8.  Whether  at  Hermita,  a  Town  in  Ethiopia, 
there  are  Tortoifes ,  fo  big. ,  that  Men  may  ride  upon 
them  ? 

A.  It  is  reported,  that  there  be  extraordinary 
great  ones  there;  I  have  feen  fome  Sea  Tortoifes 
here,  of  four  foot  broad,  in  oval  form,  very  low  leg’d, 
but  of  that  ftrength,  that  a  man  may  hand  on  one  : 
The  manner  of  catching  them,  is  to  turn  them  with 
a  Fork  upon  their  backs. 

Q.  2,9.  Whether  there  he  a  Tree  in  Mexico,  that 
yields  Water ,  Wine,  Vinegar ,  Oyl ,  Milk ,  Honey ,  Wax, 
Thread  and  Needles  t 

A.  The  Cokos  Trees  yield  ail  this  and  more;  the 
Nut,  while  it  is  green,  hath  vtry  good  Water  in  it, 
the  Flower  being  cut,  drops  out  great  quantity  of  li¬ 
quor,  called  Sury,  or  Taywack ,  which  drank  frelh, 
hath  the  force,  and  almoft  the  tafte  of  Wine  ;  grown 
fowr,  is  very  good  Vinegar  ;  and  difliiled,  makes 
very  good  Brandy,  or  Areck  :  The  Nut  grated,  and 
mingled  with  Water,  tafteth  like  Milk  :  prefled, 
yields  very  good  Oyl ;  Bees  fwarm  in  thefe  Trees, 
as  well  as  in  others  ;  Thread  and  Needles  are  made 
of  the  leaves  and  tough  twigs.  Nay, to  add  fomething. 
to  this  defcription  ;  in  Amboina ,  they  make  Bread  f 
the  body  of  the  Tree,  the  leaves  ferve  to  thatch 
houfes,  and  likewife  fails  for  their  Boats. 

Q.  30.  Whether  about  Java,  there  he  Oyflers  of  that 
vafl  hignefs,  as  to  weigh  three  hundred  weight 

A.  I 
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A.  I  have  feen  a  Shell  filh,  but  nothing  like  an  Oy- 
fler,  of  fuch  a  bignefs,  the  Filh  being  falted,  and  kept 
in  pickle,  afterwards  boyled,  tafteth  like  Brawn  in 
England \  and  is  of  an  horny  ftbftance. 

Q:  ;r.  Whether  neer  Malacca ,  there  he  found  in  the 
Gall  of  certain  Swine,  a  Stone  efleemed incomparably  a- 
bove  Bezoar  ? 

A.  In  that  Country,  but  very  feldome,there  grows 
a  Stone,  in  the  Stomack  of  a  Porkapine,  called  Pedro 
Porco :  of  whofe  virtue  there  are  large  defcriptions : 
and  the  Hollanders  are  now  fo  fond,  that  I  have  feen 
400.  Dollars  of  l  given  for  one  no  bigger  than  a 
Pidgeons  Egg ;  There  is  fophiflication  as  well  in  that 
as  Bezoar,  Musk  &c.  and  every  day  new  fallhood, 
fo  that  I  cannot  well  let  down  here  any  rules, but  muft 
be  judged  by  experience.  A  falfe  one  I  fend  you, 
which  doth  imitate  very  near  in  virtue,  the  true  one, 
but  is  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  of  another  colour. 

As  for  the  Obfervations  defired  of  the  fflands 
Saint  Helena,  and  Afcenfion,  they  may  be  better  made 
by  the  Englilh  Eaft-lndia  men,  which  commonly 
touch  at  both  places  ;  but  the  Hollander  never,  or 
very  feldome. 

Q;  3*.  Whether  it  he  winter  at  the  Eafl-fide  of  the 
Mountain  Gates,  which  conies  from  the  North  to  Cape 
Comoryn,  whilft  it  is  fummer  on  the  Weftfide  ?  and 
Vice  verfa. 

A.  Not  only  there,  but  likewife  on  the  Ifland  of 
2,eylon . 

Q:  33-  Jn  what  Country  Lignum  Alloes  is  founds 
whether  it  be  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  ?  or  the  Root  of a  Tree  2 
How  to  know  the  beft  oj  the  Kind  > 

A.  Lignum  Alloes ,  Lignum  Paradifi,  Calamba,  are 
Synonyma,  the  fame :  And  the  fame  Wood  comes  mofl 

Y  a  from 
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from  Cambodia, and  Siam  ,•  but  they  fey  it  is  brought 
by  the  people  of  Latvian,  a  Country  about  Cambodia , 
whence  Musk ,  and  Benzoin  ,  and  moft  Aromada 
come it  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  other  Wood,  by 
its  ftrong  {cent  and  richnels  of  Balm  in  it, which  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  blacknefe it  is  of  great  Value,  and  hard 
to  be  gotten  here. 

The  reft  of  the  Queries  are  not  anftvered,  becaufe 
the  time  is  Ihort  lince  I  received  them,  and  elpecialJy, 
becaufe  I  cannot  meet  with  any  one  that  can  fatisfie 
me,  and  being  unfatisfied  my  felf,  I  cannot  nor  will 
obtrude  any  thing  upon  you ,  which  may  hereafter 
prove  fabulous  5  but  lhall  ftilj  lerve  you  with 
truth. 
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For  making  a  HiJtory  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  By  Mr.  HO  0  K. 

li  170.  the  better  making  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wea- 
4 4  JL  ther,  I  conceive  it  requifite  to  obferve, 
a  i.  The  Strength  and  Quarter  of  the  Winds, 
cc  and  to  regifter  the  Changes  as  often  as  they  hap* 

“  pen  :  both  which  may  be  very  conveniently 
u  (hewn,  by  a  fmall  addition  to  an  ordinary  Wea~ 
“■ther-clock. 

“  z.  The  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Air  ; 
a  which  will  be  befl  obferved  by  a  fealed  Thermo- 
u  meter ,  graduated  according  to  the  Degrees  of 
4‘  Expanfion ,  which  bear  a  knowm  proportion  to  the 
whole  bulk  of  Liquor,  the  beginning  of  which  gra- 
u  dation,  fhould  be  that  dimenfion  which  the  Liquor 
hath,  when  encompafied  with  Water,  juft  begin* 
u  ning  to  freeze,  and  the  degrees  of  Expanfion ,  either 
“  greater  or  left,  fhould  be  let  or  marked  above  it  or 
“  below  it. 

1l  . 

“  3 .  The  -Degrees  of  Dryneft  and  Moifture  in  the 
£<  Air ;  .which  may  be moft conveniently  obferved  by 
a  Hygrofcope ,  made  with  the  fiogle  beard  of  a  wild 
a  Oat  perfectly  ripe,  fet  upright  and  headed  w  ith  an 
“  Index,  alter  the  way  defcribed  by  Emanuel  Magnan  $ 
a  the  converftons  and  degrees  of  which,  may  be  mea* 
a  fured  by  diviftons  made  on  the  rim  of  a  Circle,  In*** 


't 
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“  the  Center  of  which,  the  Index  is  turned  round  : 
44  The  beginning  or  Standard  of  which  Degree  of 
“  Rotation ,  (hould  be  that,  to  which  the  Index  points, 
“  when  the  beard,  being  throughly  wet,  or  covered, 
“  with  Water,  is  quite  unwreathed,  and  becomes 
“  draight.  But  becaufe  of  the  fmalnefs  of  this  part  of 
44  the  Oat, the  cod  of  a  w'ild  Fetch  may  be  ufed  indead 
“  of  it,  which  will  be  a  much  larger  Index ,  and  will 
44  be  altogether  as  fenfible  of  the  changes  of  the  Air. 

“  4.  The  degrees  of  Preflure  in  the  Air  :  W'hich 
“  may  be  feveral  wayes  oblerved,  but  bed  of  all 
“  with  an  Tndrument  with  Quickfilver,  contrived 
“  fo,  as  either  by  means  of  water  or  an  Index ,  it  may 
44  fenfibly  exhibit  the  minute  variations  of  that  A6ti- 
“  on. 

“  5..  The  conditution  and  face  of  the  Sky  or  Hea- 
“  vens ;  and  this  is  bed  done  by  the  eye ;  here  fliould 
“  be  oblerved,  whether  the  Sky  be  clear  or  clouded  ; 
44  and  if  clouded,  after  what  manner;  whether  with 
“  high  Exhalations  or  great  white  Clouds,  or  dark 
“  thick  ones.  Whether  thole  Clouds  afford  Fogs  or 
“  Mids,  or  Sleet,  or  Rain,  or  Snow',  &c.  Whether  the 
“  under  fide  of  thofe  Clouds  be  flat  or  waved  and  ir- 
“  regular,  as  I  have  often  leen  before  thunder.  Which 
“  way  they  drive,  whether  all  one  way,  or  fomeone 
u  way,  fome  another ;  and  whether  any  of  thefebe 
u  the  fame  with  the  Wind  that  blows  below ;  the 
“  Colour  and  face  of  the  Sky  at  the  rifing  and  letting 
“  ol  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  what  Haloes  or  Rings  may 
44  happen  to  encompals  thole  Luminaries,  their  big- 
“  nefs  form  and  number. 

44  6.  What  Effe&s  are  produc’d  upon  other  bo- 
“  dies :  As  what  Aches  and  Didempers  in  the  bodies 

of  men  :  what  Dileafes  are  mod  rife,  as  Colds,  Fe- 

44  vours, 

u-  7 
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44  vours,  Agues,  &c.  What  putrefactions  or  other 
44  changes  are  produc’d  in  other  Bodies ;  As  the  (wear¬ 
ing  of  Marble,  the  burning  blew  of  a  Candle,  the 
“  blafting  of  Trees  and  Corn  ;  the  unufual  fprouting, 
44  growth,  or  decay  of  any  Plants  or  Vegetables :  the 
“  putrefaction  of  bodies  not  ufual  ,•  the  plenty  or 
14  fcarcity  of  Infe&s ;  of  feveral  Fruits,  Grains,  Fiow- 
44  ers, Roots,  Cattel,  Fiihes, Birds, any  thing  notable  of 
44  that  kind.  What  coveniences  or  inconveniences 
“  may  happen  in  the  year,  in  any  kind,  as  by  floods, 
“  droughts,  violent  fliowers,&c.What  nights  produce 
44  dews  and  hoar-frofts,  and  what  not  ? 

44  7.  What  Thunders  and  Lightnings  happen,  and 
44  what  EffeCts  they  produce ;  as  touring  Beer  or  Ale, 
44  turning  Milk,  killing  Silk- worms, ? 

44  8.  Any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  Tides  ;  as 
44  double  Tides  later  or  earlier,  greater  or  lefs  Tides 
44  than  ordinary,  Rifing  or  drying  of  Springs ;  Co- 
44  mets  or  unufual  Apparitions,  new  Stars,  Ignes  fatal 
44  orfhining  Exhalations,  or  the  like. 

44  Thefe  fhould  all  or  mod  of  them  be  diligently 
44  obferved  and  regiftred  by  fome  one,  that  is  alwayes 
44  converfant  in  or  neer  the  fame  place. 

44  Now  that  thefe  and  fome  other,  hereafter  to  be 
44  mentioned,  may  be  regiftred  fo  as  to  be  moft  con- 
44  venient  for  the  making  of  comparifons ,  requifite 
44  for  the  raifing  Axioms ,  whereby  the  Caufe  or  Laws 
44  of  Weather  may  be  found  out ;  It  will  be  deferable 
44  to  order  them  fo,  that  the  Scheme  of  a  whole 
44  Moneth,  may  at  one  view  be  prelented  to  the  Eye : 
44  And  this  may  conveniently  be  done  on  the  pages  of 
44  a  Book  in  folio,  allowing  fifteen  dayes  for  one  fide, 
44  and  fifteen  for  the  other.  Let  each  of  thofe  pages 
44  be  divided  into  nine  Columes, , and  diftioguifhed  by 
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“  perpendicular  lines;  let  each  of  the  firft  fix  Co- 
“  lumes  be  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  three  laft  equal- 
“  ly  (hare  the  remaining  of  the  fide. 

“  Let  each  Colume  have  the  title  of  what  it  is  to 
“  contain,  in  the  firft  at  leaft, written  at  the  top  of  it  .• 
“  As,  let  the  firft  Colume  towards  the  left  hand,con- 
“  tain  the  dayes  of  the  Moneth,  or  place  of  the  Sun, 
“  and  the  remarkable  hours  of  each  day.  The  fecond’ 
“  the  Place,  Latitude,  Diftance,  Ages  and  Phaces  of 
“  the  Moon.  The  third  the  Quarters  and  ftrength  of 
“  Winds.  The  fourth  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  fea- 
“  fon.  The  fifth  theDrynefs  and  Moifture  of  it.  The 
“  fixth  the  Degrees  of  prefture.  The  feventh  the  fa- 
“  ces  and  appearances  of  the  Sky.  The  eighth  the 
“  Effects  of  the  Weather  upon  other  bodies,  Thun- 
“  ders,  Lightnings,  or  any  thing  extraordinary.  The 
“  ninth  general  Dedudions,  Corollaries  or  Syllo- 

“  gifms ,  arifing  from  the  comparing  the fevera!  Phte- 
‘‘  nometta  together. 

“  That  the  Columes  may  be  large  enough  to  con- 
“  tain  what  they  are  defigned  for,  it  will  be  neceflary 
‘  that  the  particulars  be  exprefted  with  fome  Cha- 
raders,  as  brief  and  compendious  as  is  poffible 
“  The  two  fitft  by  the  Figures  and  Charaders  of  the 
Signs  commonly  us’d  in  Almanacks.The Winds  may 
“  be  expreft  by  the  Letters,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
,'c  D reft  in  fmall  Sea-Cards.-and  the  degrees  of  ftrength 

*  by  i,  a,  3,  4,  &c.  according  as  they  are  marked  in 
u  the  contrivance  in  the  Weather- cock.  The  degrees 

*  of  Heat  and  Cold  may  be  expreft  by  the  Numbers 
“  appropriate  to  the  Divifions  of  the  Thermometer 

*  The  Dtynefs  and  Moifture,  by  the  Divifions  in  the 
rim  of  the  HyJiofcope.  ft  he  prefture  by  Figures 

-  denoting  the  height  of  the  Mercurial  Cylinder.  But 

for 
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£i  for  the  faces  of  the  Sky,  they  are  fo  many,  that  raa- 
“  ny  of  them  want  proper  names  ;  and  therefore  it 
“  will  be  convenient  to' agree  upon  fome  determi- 
“  nate  ones,  by  which  the  moft  ufual  may  be  in  brief 
“  exprefr.  As  let  Cleer  fignifie  a  very  cleerSky  with- 
“  out  any  Clouds  or  Exhalations  :  Checker'd  a  cleer 
“  Sky,  with  many  great  white  round  Clouds,  fuch  as 
“  are  very  ufual  in  Summer.  Hazy,  a  Sky  that  looks 
“  whitilh,  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  higher 
“  parts  of  the  Air,  by  fome  Exhalation  not  formed  in- 
“  to  Clouds.  Thick,  a  Sky  more  whitened  by  a  grea- 
“  ter  company  of  Vapours  :  thefe  do  ufually  make 
“  the  Luminaries  look  bearded  or  hairy,  and  are  of- 
“  tenti  mes  the  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  Rings  and 
“  Haloes  about  the  Sun  as  well  as  the  Moon.  Overcaft, 
“  when  the  Vapours  fo  whiten  and  thicken  the  Air, 
“  that  the  Sun  cannot  break  through ;  and  of  this 
“  there  are  very  many  degrees,  which  may  beexpreft 
“  by  a  little ,  much ,  more ,  very  much  overcaft,  &c.  Let 
“  Hairy  fignifie  a  Sky  that  hath  many  fmall,  thin  and 
“  high  Exhalations,  which  refemb'le  locks  of  hair,  or 
“  flakes  of  Hemp  or  Flax:  whole  varieties  may  be 
“  expreft  by  ftraight  or  curv'd,  &c.  according  to  the 
“  refemblance  they  bear.  Let  Water'd  fignifie  a  Sky 
“  that  has  many  high  thin  and  fmall  Clouds,  looking 
“  almoSt  like  water'd  Tabby,  called  in  forae  places  a 
“  Mackeril  Sky.  Let  a  Sky  be  called  Waved,  when 
“  thole  Clouds  appear  much  bigger  and  lower,  but 
“  much  after  the  fame  manner.  Cloudy ,  when  the  Sky 
“  has  many  thick  dark  Clouds.  Lowring,  when  the 
“  Sky  is  not  very  much  overcaft,  but  hath  alfo  under¬ 
neath  many  thick  dark  Clouds  which  threaten 
“  rain.  The  fignification  of  gloomy ,  foggy,  mifty,  fleet- 
“  ing ,  driving ,  rainy,  fnowy,  reaches  or  racks  va- 

Z  “  riahle , 
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“  Haile ,  &c.  are  well  known,  they  being  very  com* 
“  monly  ufed.  There  may  be  alio  feveral  faces  of 
“  the  Sky  compounded  of  two  or  more  of  thefe, 
“  which  may  be  intelligibly  enough  expreft  by  two 
“  or  more  of  thefe  names.  It  is  likewife  defirable,  that 
“  the  particulars  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Columes 
“  may  be  entered  in  as  little  room,  and  as  few  w’ords 
“  as  are  fufficient  to  fignifie  them  intelligibly  and 
“  plainly. 

“  It  w  ere  to  be  wdfht  that  there  w?ere  divers  in  fe- 
“  veral  parts  of  the  World,  but  efpecially  in  diftant 
“  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  that  would  undertake  this 
“  w-ork,  and  that  fuch  w'ould  agree  upon  a  common 
“  way  fomewhat  after  this  manner,  that  as  neer  as 
“  could  be,  the  fame  method  and  words  might  be 
“made  ufe  of.  The  benefit  of  which  w’ay  is  eafily  e- 
“  nough  conceivable. 

“  As  for  the  Method  of  ufing  and  digefting  thofe 
M  fo  colleded  Obfervations ;  T hat  will  be  more  ad- 
“  vantageoufly  confidered  w  hen  the  Supellex  is  pro¬ 
vided;  A  Workman  being  then  beft  able  to  fit 
“  and  prepare  his  Tools,  for  his  work,  when  he  fees 
**  what  materials  he  has  to  work  upon. 
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At  one  View  reprefenting  to  the  Eye  the 

Obfervations  of  the  Weather  for  a  Month. 
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vifible  ap 
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the  Sky. 


The  Nota- 
aleft  Effects. 


General  De- 
dudions  to 
be  made  af¬ 
ter  the  fide 
is  fitted  with 
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29  Js'Clear  blew, 

but  yellowifh 
in  the  N.  E. 
Clowded  to¬ 
ward  the  S. 
|Checker’d 
2 9  4 blew. 

*A 


29  8, 


29l5 


29 


A  great  dew. 


Thunder,  far 
to  the  South, 
A  very  great 
Tide. 


clear  Sky 
all  day,  but  a 
little  Chec¬ 
ker’d  at  4. 

P.  M.  at  Sun- 
fet  red  and 
hazy. 


Not  by  much 
fo  big  a  Tide 
as  yefterday. 
Thunder  in 
the  North. 
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See. 

1  f 


Sec. 


Vo  ,  (Over call  and 
20  2  very  lowr- 
ing. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


From  the  laft 

Q.of  the  Moon 


No  dew  upon 
the  ground, 
but  very 
much  upon 
Marble- 
flpnes,  Sec. 


! 


'j£L  2» 


to  the  Change 
the  Weather 
was  very  tem¬ 
perate  ,  but 
cold  for  the 
feafon  5  the 
Wind  pretty 
conftant  be- 
tweenN.&W. 
A  little  before 
the  laft  great 
Wind,and  till 
the  Wind  rofe 
at  its  higheft, 
the  Quick-fi¬ 
ver  continu’d 
defeending  til 
it  came  very 
low;after  wch 
jit  began  tore* 
afeend,  8ec. 
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DIRECTION 

For  the  Obfervations  of  the 

Eclipfes  of  the  MOO  N. 

By  Mr.  ^0  0  J^E. 

u  T~J  Clipfes  of  the  Moon  are  obferved  for  two  prim 
w  XU  cipal  Ends,*  One  Aftronomicaf that  by  compa- 
“  ring  Obfervations  with  Calculations,  the  Theory  of 
u  the  Moons  motion  may  be  perfected,  and  the  Ta- 
“  bles  thereof  reformed :  The  other  Geographical , 
a  that  by  comparing  among  themfelves  Gbfervati- 
“  ons  of  the  fame  Ecliptkal  Phafes ,  made  in  divers 
places,  the  difference  of  Meridians ,or  Longitudes  of 
thofe  places  may  be  difcovered. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Eclipfes  Quantity  and 
44  Duration,  the  Shadows,  Curvity  and  Inclination, 
u  &c.  conduce  only  to  the  former  of  thefe  Ends  : 
u  The  exad:  time  of  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
u  of  the  Eclipfes ,  as  alfo  in  total  ones,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  total  darknefs  is  ufeful  for  both  of 
44  them. 

“  But  becaufe  thefe  times  confiderably  differ  in 
44  Obfervations  made  by  the  bare  eye, from  thofe  with 
aTelefcope,  and  becaufe  the  beginning  of  Eclipfes 
“  and  the  end  of  Total  Darknefs  are  fcarce  to  be  ob» 
ferved  exadly,even  with  Glaffes  (one  not  being  a- 
*£  ble  clearly  to  diftinguifh  between  the  true  Ihadow 
44  and  Penumlra ,  unlefs  one  have  feen,  for  fbme  time 
u  before, the  line, feparating  them, pafs  along  upon  the 

u  furface 
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il  furface  of  the  Moon').  And  laft!y,  becauPe  in  (mail 
“  partial  Eclipjes ,  the  beginning  and  end  Q  and  in  co- 
i4  tal  ones  of  iliort  continuance  in  the  flhadow,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  total  darknefs  )  are  unfit  for 
u  nice  Obfervations,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  change  of 
apparences,  which  the  oblique  motion  of  the  ina- 
dow  then  caufeth  :  For  thefe  ReaPons  I  ihall  pro- 
cC  pound  a  Method  particularly  defigned  for  the  ac- 
<c  complifliment  of  the  Geographical  end  in  obferving 
tc  Lunar  Eclipfes  free  (as  far  as  is  poffible)  from  all  the 
“  mentioned  inconveniences  :  For, 

u  Firft,  It  (hall  not  be  practicable  without  a  Tele- 
u  fcope. 

“  Secondly,  The  obferver  fliall  alwayes  have  Op- 
ci  portunity  before  his  principal  ObPervation,  to  note 
“  the  diftin&ion  between  the  true  fiiadow  and  Ten- 
cc  umhra. 

il  Thirdly,  It  fhall  be  applicable  to  thole  PeaPons 
C4  of  the  Echpfe ,  when  there  is  the  fuddeneft  altera- 
“  tion  in  the  apparences.  ToUtisfie  all  which  in- 
w  tents> 

<c  Let  there  be  of  the  eminenteft  Spots,  difperPed 
“  over  all  Quarters  of  the  Moons  liirface,  a  feledt 
“  number  generally  agreed  on,  to  be  conftantly  made 
“  u(e  of  to  this  purpofe,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  :  As 
for  Example,  thole  which  Hevelim  calleth 

r  Sinai 

u  ,,  \Etna  ^Leslie us  C M<zotis 

M°n$^porpjiyrites  Injula  <  Qreta  ? a*/HS^Maraoti$-> 

C  S  err  or  am  P  P 


Lacus  Niger  Major . 
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“  Let  in  each  Eclipfe  (not  all,  but  for  inftance )  three 
“  of  thefe  Spots,  which  then  lye  neareft  to  the  Eclip- 
“  tic,  be  exactly  obferved,  when  they  are  firft  touched 
“  by  the  true  Ihadow,  and  again  when  they  are  juft 
“  compleatly  entered  into  it;  and  (if  you  pleafe) 
“  alfo  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Eclipfe ,  when  they  are  firft 
“  fully  clear  from  the  true  fliadow  :  For  the  accu- 
“  rate  determination  of  which  moments  of  time  (that 
‘‘  being  in  this  bufinels  of  main  importance )  let  there 

be  taken  Altitudes  of  remarkable  fixed  Stars,  on 
“  this  fide  the  line,  of  fuch  as  lye  between  the  AE^ua- 
“ter  and  Tropic  of  Cancer;  but  beyond  the  line,  of 
‘  fuch  as  are  Icituated  towards  the  other  Tropic  ; 
“and  in  all  places,  of  fuch,  as  at  the  time  of  Obfer- 

“  vation,  are  about  four  hours  diftantirom  the  Me- 
“  ridian. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  $100 

DISCOURSE 

Concerning  the  Observations  of  the 

Eclipfes  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 

LOngitudinis  five  Differentia  Meridianorum  feientia 
efi  vel  Nautica ,  vel  Geographica, 

Ilia  Navis  aqua  innat antis  ;  Hac  Urhium ,  Infula * 
rumyVromontoriorum ,  &c.  Glolo  ter  refir  i  adharentium 
(itum  inveftigat. 

In  Navi 5  motu  vario  fuhinde  tranfiatd  >  Olfervatio 
identidem  efi  repetenda ;  at  loci  terreni ,  fixam  petpetuo 
fedem  ohtinentis ,  pofitionem  femel  determinate  Jufficit . 

Maria  yflu£lihus  ut  plurimum  agitata,  fubtilem  Inftru * 
mentorum ,  prafertim  Telefcopii  longioris  trattationem 
minime  permittunt. 

Longitudinis  Scientia  Nautica  yix  unquam  de  Gab 
expeclanda  ;  Geographica  veto  ah  Eclipfihus  Corporum 
cceleflium  pracipue  petenda.  > 


C  Veter 'thus  nota,fcil •  ®  Eunar, 

Eclipjes  fiunt  velsJSatellitum  Jovis,  ante  Tuhi  Opticb 

£  incognita . 

(_  Miffam  fecirnus  Cl,  Hugenii  Lunulam  Saturniam,  Oh 
jervatu  difficiliorem . ,) 

Illarum  per  multa  retro  facula  Olfervationes  ;  ne  duo 
quidem  loca  quantum  Meridianorum  intercapidinem 
haheant ?  fat  is  ccr/*?  definitum  ejfe  Experimur  :  harum* 
verb  per  pauculos  ainos  adhilendi  diligent i  animad- 

verfione  5.. 
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verfione  ;  pracipuc  totius  terrarum  Qrlis partes,  quomo » 
(load  fe  invicem  fita  finty  accuratius  determinatum  iri 
non  defperamus , 

Cauj'ay  oh  quas  minus  in  hoc  negotio  pr  a  flit  ere  Eclipfes 
huminarium , 


C  1.  Communis ,  utrijque  ipfarum  Raritas 
Sunt  <  p  s  .  ji.  Solaris  Par  allaxis  Lunas, 

C  A  ^  (3.  Lunar  iy  Penumhra  Terras. 

His  ergo  praferimus  Satellitum  Jovialium  defeSlus 
frequentiffimosy  fine  ulla  Parailaxi ,  /»  quibus  etiam  pen¬ 
umbra  Jovis  prodeffe  magis ,  quam  officers  videtur. 

Methodus  Longitudinis ,  Eclipfibus  vel  aliis  Phce- 
nomenis  Cceleftibus ,  indagandoe  duplex  eft :  Unay  cum 
tempore  ad  Meridianum  Tabularum  proprium  fupputato , 
tempus  alibi  obfervatum  ;  Alteray  tempora  variis  in  lo- 
cis  obfervatay  inter  fe  comparat . 

Cum  Arti  Nautica  Prior  ilia  unice  interferviat  qua 
motus  calefies  accuratius  multo ,  #0^  Jperandum 

videtur ,  cognitos  fuppomt ;  cb  AJlronomice  imperfeClio- 
nemy  &  obfervationum  Marinarum  battucinationem  per - 
petuo  fere  necejfarium  ;  fupra  pronunciavimus  Longi¬ 
tudinis  Scientiam  Nauticam  vix  unquam  de  Ccelo  ex¬ 
pect  an  dam, 

Methodus  alter  a  y  Geographic  perficienda  idoneay  turn 
non  aliam  oh  caujdm  praevium  Calculum  adhibeat , 

moniti  pluresy  eidem  Phanomenoy  in  diffitis  locis , 
obfervando  ftmul  invigilent ;  Pericdonm  atque  Epo- 
charurn  ct  fi/Sc-iccv  minim's  de  fide  rat. 

Satellites  Jovis  numero  fiunt  quatuor ,  xw/4 
Authores  nomina  fortiti ;  nos  ex  diver  fits,  qua  a  Jove 
obtinent  intervallisy  1.  Intimum ,  2.  Penintimujmy 

Penextimum ,  4.  Extimum  appellabimus. 


Horum 
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Ho  rum  non  nifii  uniufmodi  Qfjfyjcv  Obfervandum  pro* 
ponimus  ;  immerfionem  nempi  in  Vmbram  jovis  five 
ipfum  Eclipfeces  initium . 

Solam  hanc  feligjmus ,  utpote  in  indivifibili  fere 

conftitutam  :  Licet  mim  luminis  languor  atque  diminum 
tio  moram  aliquantulam  trahere  pojfit ,  omnimodo  tamen 
ExtinSlio  ©  Evanefcentia  Q  de  qua  mice  folkiti  fumus  1 
moment o  quafi  contingere  deprehendetur . 

Ante  $  ©  U  Satellites  ad  Occidentem  Difci  Jovia- 
Us  refpeftu,  in  deliquia  incidunt ;  poft  Ac r onychia ,  ad 
Qrientem . 

Intimi  &  (  nifi  forte  rarijfime }  penintimi  Eclip- 
ft'jcv  tantum  Occidentalium  initia  nobis  apparere  pojfunt ; 
duorum  autem  remotiorum  multa  etiam  Orientalium 
exordia  confpicere  licet . 

Defeftus  Medicaorum  obfervatu  faciliores  reddant . 
i.  Major  Planet  arum  claritas,  2.  Motus  ipforum  tar - 
dW.  3.  Penumbra  Jovis  crajfior .  4*  Longius  a  Jo¬ 

vial/  Difico  intervallum  :  at  Obfervationum  ccne/fieix 
condicit.  1.  Motus  Satellitum  velocior .  2.  Penum - 
Jovis  anguftior . 

Hcec  omnia  nobifcum  meditati ,  fubdutlci  hem  fingulo - 
ratione ,  Satellitum  intimum  &  penextimum  ad  rem 
nofiram  pros  ccetens  accommodatos  ;  atque  adeoy  cum  fa- 
tis  frequent es  fint  ipforum  Eclipfes ,  folos  adhibendos  ejfe 
ju  die  am  us. 

Extimum  omnino  negligimus  utpote  minimum  omni¬ 
um  &  obfcuriffimum  ;  prrejertim  verb  quod  tanta  non - 
nunquam  fit  Latitudine  pueditlw,  ut  Umbra  Jovis  ip¬ 
fum  Aphelium  neutiquam  attingat . 

P enintimus  autem  nulla  gaudet  ex  fupra  recenfitis 
Prcercgativf  quae  alterutri  faltem  eorum ,  quos  jam 
QrretulimuS')  potiori  jure  non  debeatur 4 

Maxima 3  Satellitum  in  Umbra  incidentium 7 

A  a 
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Difci  Jovial/s  dijiantia ,  una  aut  altera^  pofl  priorem  So * 
lis  &  Jovis  quadraturam ,  hebdomada  contingit . 

Eftque  ea  Penextimi  fefquidiametro  Jovis  fere  requa- 
lis  :  Intimi  verb  femidiametro  ejufdem  non  multo  ma¬ 
jor  fextd  ante  memoratam  Quadraturam  Hebdomada  ; 
Penextimus  Umbram  ingrediens  Diametro  Jovis  a  difco 
abejl :  Augendd  inds  uj.que  ad  maximum  dijiantia  in¬ 
crement  o  (  non  uniforms  fed  j  continue  deer ef cent e. 

Hinc  iifdem  reciproce  pafibus  (  dec  remen  to  fc.fen- 
Jim  increfcente  )  diminuitur  ijiiufmodi  intervallum ,  ad 
lime  ft  re  ufque  tempus  d  ditto,  Quadrature  elapfum , 
quando  itemm  Diametro  Joviali  cequatur. 

PofteH  autem  ufque  ad  ipfa  Acronychia^  penextimus 
TJmlram  fubiturus,  cequabih fere  gradu  Qjingulis  nem- 
pe  hebdomadis  quadrante  Diametri  )  promotus  ad  lim - 
lum  Jovis  accedit .  Intimi ,  pro  diverfo  Jovis  adfolem 
fitu ,  dijiantia  e&dem  plans  ratione  variatur  :  ejus  enim , 
quam  ulique  obtinet 5  Penextimus^  trienti  fere  perpetuo 
eft  aequalis. 

Menfe  circiter  poft  Jovem  foli  oppofttum ,  Penextimus 
(  Intimi  poft  8  &  ^  immerfiones  objervari  non  poffe 

fupra  innuimus  )  fimul  ac  corporis  Jovialis  limlum  ori - 
entalem  tranjierit  ?  Occidentalem  umbra  continuo  in - 
trabit. 

Inde  augetur  paulatim  penextimi  evanefeentis  di* 
jiantia ,  donee  unit  aut  altera  ante  pofteriorem  quadratu - 
ram  hebdomada ,  maxima  evadat ;  quando  h  difci  Jo* 
via  lis  margine  femidiametro  ejufdem  removetur . 

Poft  quam  autem  hucufque  diminutd  Jenftm  velocitate 9 
umbra  Jovis  ab  ipftus  Difco  receffit :  hinc }  continue 
accelerator  ad  eundem  redit. 

Per  limeftre  ante  &  poft  Jovis  cum-  foie  conjunttio- 
nem  jpatium  in  locis  Longit udine  multum  dijferen- 
HbuSj  eadem  Edipfts  apparere  nequit :  adeoque  tunc 

temper  is 
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temporis  obfervationes  injlituere  non  eft  opera;  prc* 
tium . 

-Quae  cum  it  a  fint ,  tempus  quadrimeflre ,  ^ fextili  priori 
ufque  ad  ipfa  fere  Acr onychia  numerandum ,  utrique  Sa * 
telliti  Obfervando  erit  mice  opportunum :  Penextimi 
autem  Joli ,  infuper  trimeftre ,  ah  altero  poft  oppofitionem 
menfe  ad fextilem  pojieriorem. 

Intra  tempora  jam  definita ,  olloginta  circiter  utriuf- 
que  fmul  Satellitis  fient  Eclipfes  ;  Penextimi  fc .  fere 
triginta ,  intimi  autem  quinquaginta. 

Has  cum  (j  non  ulivis  t  err  arum  fed^)  alice  aliis  in 
locis  fint  confptcitndce >  in  fex  Claffes  digeremus . 


i.  In  Europd  &  Africa f 
In  Afea. 

3.  /#  America . 

4.  Europa  Africa  &  Afia. 

5.  In  Europa ,  Africa  &  America . 

6.  In  Afia  Orient .  ©  America  Occident . , 


Eclipfes  ol- 
fervandas 
compre¬ 
hends . 


Ni?#  efl  forte  ut  moneamus  in  Infulis . 


Oceani 


JEth 'topic  ip 
Atlantici  > 
Pacifici  J 


Calculus  Eclipfium  a  nobis  exhibendus  in  ipfo  fort ajfe 
loco  ad  quern  inflituitur ,  plus  hord  integrd  nonnunquam 
d  vero  obfervabit ,  0$  variam  fc.  in  Satellitum  motu 
ctvof^xlctv  ah  Excentricitate  (ut  verifimile  ejlj)  &  pro** 
priarum  ipfts  Orbitarum  ad  Jovis  Orbiiam  inclinatione 
oriundam. 

Alibi  autem  t  err  arum  multo  minus  calculo  fidendum \ 
propter  incertam  injuper  in  plerifque  locis  Meridiano- 

A  a  z  rw# 
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rum  Differentiae  ;  guce  tamen ,  ui  fiat,  Reduttio  tempo • 
ris ,  aligua  utcungue  adhibenda  efl. 

Dongam  Hague  futur am  fcepiufcule  Eclipfium  harum  ex- 
peblationem  prcemonemus ,  ajfiduamgue  interim  attention 
nem ,  nec  Q  ob  admodum  Izvv  f  unguam  fere .  inter¬ 

rupt  am  ^  effe  continuandum :  primam  enim ,  guam  vifu 
affegui  poffumus ,  luminis  diminutionem ,  brevijfimd-  (  pras- 
fertim  in  intimo )  interpofitd  morula  mox  infeguitur 
perfeffa  ejus  extinttio. 

Molejium  autem  in  obfervando  taedium ,  fiumma 
T tfYicnocv  abunde  compenfabit ,  idemgue  plurimum 

minuit  fociorum  mutuas  operas  tradentium ,  fuppetit 

prcefentia. 

Ad  momenta  temp  or  is  accuratiffime  notanda  Q  guod 
in  hujufmodi  Obfervationibus  efl  Palmarium)  perutile 
erit  Horologium  Ofcillatorium  ,  ingeniofijfimo  & 
candidijfimo  Hugenio  feliciter  excogitatum . 


Appendix.. 


IOngitudinisScientiam  Hauticam  vix  unguam  de  Cce- 
_j  lo  exp  eft  an  dam  fupra  ajferuimus  :  figua  tamen 
ejujmodi  aliguando  futur  a  efl ,  non  aliud  Fundamentum ^ 
guam  Dunarium  motuum  priecifam  cognitionem ,  habitu- 
ra  videtur.  Horum  autem  rejlitutionem  a  Parallaxi  in - 
choandam  folertiffime  wonuit  Keplerus.  Parallaxes  ve¬ 
rb  indagandce ,  S?  d  Dunce  lat it udine  cui  femper  fere 

compile  at  ur  )  diftinguendee  optima  f  fi  non  Jo  la  }  yJf<> 
thodus  efi,  guce ,  //?  regionibus  longe  diffitis  &  fub  eodem 
Meridiano  pofitis^  altitudinum  Dunce  Meridian  arum  , 
per  fin gul as  orbit  ce  partes*  film  id  obfervatarum  feries  inni~ 
titur ;  in  de  enim,  Polorum  elevatione  folum  prcecognith , 
ceHiffima  innotefeit  Gloli  Dunaris  d  Terrefiri  difiantia . 

Pro - 
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Proponimus  itaque  nos  Africa  Promontorium  Cap,  Bona 
Spei ,  vel  in  Oceano  Atlantico  SanCla  Helena  Infulam „ 
cum  locis  in  Europe  Us  refpondentiluSj  Sate  Hit  urn  ope , 
Aocuimus,  determinandis ,  //*  quilus  iftiufmodi  clferva - 
tiones  commodiffime  injlituantur . 

Upon  the  Reading  of  thefe  laft  Directions,  Mr. 
/too#  the  Author  of  them  being,  dead,  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  faying  Something  of  that  excellent  Man,  which 
his  incomparable  Modefiy  would  not  have  permit¬ 
ted  me  to  write,  if  he  had  been  living.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  man  of  a  profound  judgment,  a  vaft  comprehend 
Jion,  prodigious  memory,  folid  experience v  His  skill  in, 
the  Mathematicks  was  reverenc'd,  by  all  the  lovers 
of  thofe  fludies  :  and  his  perfection  in  many  other 
forts  of  Learning,  deferves  no  lefs  admiration.  But 
above  all,  his  Knowledge  had  a  right  influence,  on  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  which  had  all  the  humility.good- 
nefs,  calomels,  ftrength,  and  fincerity  of  abound,  and 
unaffedted  Philofopher.  This  is  fpoken  not  of  one,, 
who  liv'd  long  ago,  in  praifing  of  whom,  it  were  eafie 
to  feign,  and  to  exceed  the  Truth ,  where  no  mans  me* 
mory  could  confute  me  :  But  of  one,  who  is  lately 
dead,  who  has  many  of  his  acquaintance  flill  living,, 
that  are  able  to  confirm  this  teftimony,  and  to  joyn 
with  me,  in  delivering  down  his  name  to  pofterity,, 
w7ith  this  juft  character  of  his  Virtues.  He  dy'd  in  the 
year  fixty  two,  Ihortly  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  w7hofe  Institution  he  had  zealoully  pro¬ 
moted.  And  it  was  a  deplorable  accident  in  his. 
Death,  that  he  deceas'd  the  very  night,  which  he  had 
for  feme  years  expedted,  wherein  to  finilhhis  accu¬ 
rate  Obfervations  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  :  how¬ 
ever  this  Treafure  will  not  be  loft,  for  the  Society  has, 
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referr’d  it  to  fotne  of  the  beft  Aflronomers  of  Europe, 
to  bring  his  beginnings  to  conclufion. 

To  many  of  theft  Queries  they  have  already  re¬ 
ceiv’d  good  returns,  and  fatisfaClion  :  and  more  fuch 
Accounts  are  daily  expected  from  all  coafts.  Befides 
thefe,  there  have  been  ftveral  great  and  profitable 
Attempts,  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the 
Englifh  Nation, propounded  to  them, by  many  publick 
Bodies,  and  private  perfbns  :  which  they  have  again 
recommended,  to  be  examin’d  apart, by  divers  of  their 
own  number,  and  by  other  men  of  ability  and  integri¬ 
ty,  who  have  accepted  of  their  Recommendations  of 
this  kind,  the  Principal,  that  I  find  recorded  in  their 
Regiflers,  are  theft. 

They  have  propounded  the  compofing  a  Catalogue 
of  all  Trades,  Works,  and  Manufactures,  wherein  men 
are  emploi’d,  in  order  to  the  collecting  each  of  their 
Hiftories  :  by  taking  notice  of  all  the  Phyfical  Re¬ 
ceipts,  or  Secrets, the  Infiruments, Tools, and  Engines, 
the  Manual  operations  or  Heights,  the  cheats,  and  ill 
practices,  the  goodneis,  bafenefs,  and  different  value 
of  Materials,  and  whatever  elft  belongs  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  all  Trades. 

They  have  recommended  the  making  a  Catalogue 
of  all  the  kinds  of  natural  things  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  already  in  a  very  good  forwardnefs. 
And  for  its  better  compleating,  many  Expedients  for 
the  preftrving,  drying,  and  embalming  of  all  living 
Creatures  have  been  profecuted. 

They  have  fuggelled  the  making  a  perfect  Survey, 
Map,  and  Tables  of  all  the  fix’d  Stars  within  the  2s- 
diac,  both  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  difcoverable 
by  a  fix  foot  Telefcope,  with  a  large  aperture ;  towards 
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the  obferving  the  apparent  places  of  the  Planets, 
with  a  Tekfcope  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  This  has  been 
approv’d,  and  begun,  feveral  of  the  Fellows  having 
their  portions  of  the  Heavens  alloted  to  them. 

They  have  recommended  the  advancing  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Tapijlry  :  the  improving  of  Silk  ma¬ 
king  :  the  propagating  of  Saffron  :  the  melting  of 
Lead-Oar  with  Pit  coal  :  the  making  Iron  with  Sea- 
coal  .-  the  using  of  the  Dull  of  Black  Lead  inflead  of 
Oyl  in  Clocks  :  the  making  Trials  on  Englifb  Earths, 
to  fee  if  they  will  not  yield  fo  fine  a  fubftanceas  Chi¬ 
na,  for  the  perfeding  of  the  Potters  Art. 

They  have  propounded ,  and  undertaken  the  compa¬ 
ring  of  feveral  Soyls,  and  Clays ,  for  the  better  making 
of  Bricks ,  and  Tiles  :  the  way  of  turning  Water  into 
Earth  .•  the  obferving  of  the  growth  of  Pibbles  in 
Waters :  the  making  exad  Experiments  in  the  large 
Florentine  Loadflone  :  the  confideration  of  the  Bo- 
nonian  Stone  :  the  examining  of  the  nature  of  Petri¬ 
fying  Springs  :  the  ufing  an  Umbrella  Anchor,  to  flay 
a  Ship  in  a  florm  :  the  way  of  finding  the  Longitude 
of  places  by  the  Moon  .-  the  obfervation  of  the  Tides 
about  Lundy ,  the  Southwell  of  Ireland ,  the  Bermoo- 
das,  and  divers  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  in  other  Seas 
and  Rivers  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  is  found  to 
be  irregular. 

They  have  flatted,  and  begun  to  pradife  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Potatoes ;  the  planting  of  Ferjuyce  Grapes 
in  England ;  the  Chymical  examination  of  French , 
and  Englifb  Wines  ;  the  gradual  obfervation  of  the 
growth  of  Plants,  from  the  firfl  fpot  of  life  ;  the  in- 
creafmg  of  Timber ,  and  the  planting  of  Fruit  T rees ; 
which  they  have  done  by  fpreading  the  Plants  into 

many  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  by  publifhing  a 
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large  Account  of  the  bell  wayes  of  their  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

They  have  propounded ,  and  attempted  with 
great  efFedt,  the  making  Experiments  with  tobacco  oyl; 
the  Anatomizing  of  all  amphibious  Creatures,  and 
examining  their  Lungs :  the  obferving  the  manner 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  blood  in  Fifties ;  the  wayes 
of  tranfporting  Filh  from  one  place  to  another  for 
Breed  |  the  collecting  Observations  on  the  Plague;  the 
examining  of  all  the  feveral  wayes  to  breed  Bees  ; 
the  altering  the  tafte  of  the  Flelh  of  Animals.,  by  al¬ 
tering  their  food ;  the  probability  of  making  Wine 
out  of  Sugar-canes :  Which  laft  I  will  let  down  as 
one  Example, 
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For  making  W  IN  E. 

By  Dr.  GOT  T  A%T. 

JT  is  recommended  to  the  care  of  feme  skilful  Planters 
in  the  Barbadoes,  to  try  whether  good  Wine  may  not 
be  made  out  of  the  Juyce  of  Sugar-canes.  That  which 
may  induce  them ,  to  believe  this  work  to  he  pojjible ,  is 
this  Qbfervationjhat  the  Juyce  of  Wine, when  it  is  dry  d, 
does  always  granulate  into  Sugar ,  as  appears  in  Raifins , 
or  dry  d  Grapes  :  and  alfo  that  in  thoje  veffels  wherein 
cute ,  or  unfermented  Wine  is  put ,  the  fides  are  wont  to  be 
cover  d  over  with  a  cruft  of  Sugar .  Hence  it  may ^  be  ga¬ 
ther  d,  that  there  is  fo  great  a  liken  efi  of  the  liquor  of 
the  Cane ,  to  that  of  the  Fine,  that  it  may  probably  he 
brought  to  ferve  for  the  fame  ufes.  If  this  attempt  fhall 
fucceed,  the  advantages  of  it  will  be  very  conjtderable . 
For  the  Englifh  being  the  chief  Mafters  of  the  Sugar 
Trade,  and  that  falling  very  much  in  its  price  of  late 
years ,  while  all  other  outlandifh  productions  are  rijen  in 
their  value  :  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  King¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  to  our  Weflern  Plantations, if  part  oj  our 
Sugar ,  which  is  now  in  a  manner  a  meer  Drug,  might  be 
turn  d  into  Wine  ,  which  is  a  Forein  Commodity  ,  and 
grows  every  day  dearer :  efpecially  feeing  this  might  be 
done,  by  only  bruifing,and  pr effing  the  Canes ,  which  would 
be  a  far  lefs  labour  and  charge,  than  the  way ,  by  which  Su¬ 
gar  is  now  made. 
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Theft  are  tome  of  the  molt  advantageous  propofals , 
they  have  (batter'd,  and  incourag'd  in  all  places, 
where  their  Intereft  prevails.  In  theft  they  have  re¬ 
commended  to  many  diftindt  ,  and  feparate  Trials , 
thoft  defigns, which  fome  private  men  had  begun,  but 
could  not  accomplifh ,  by  reafonof  their  charge:  or 
thofe  which  they  themfelves  have  devis'd,  and  con¬ 
ceiv'd  capable  of  fucceft  :  or  even  thoft  of  which 
men  have  hitherto  feeirfd  to  defpair.  Of  theft,  fome 
are  already  brought  to  a  hopeful  iflue  :  fome  are  put 
in  uft,and  thrive  by  the  practice  of  the  publick  :  and 
fome  are  difcover’d  to  be  feafible,  which  were  only 
before  thought  imaginary,  and  fantaftical.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatefl:  powers  of  the  true,  and  unweari¬ 
ed  Experimenter^  that  he  often  refcues  things/rom  the 
jaws  of  thofe  dreadful  Monfters,  Improbability ,  and 
Impoffibility .  Theft  indeed  are  two  frightful  words 
to  weaker  minds, but  by  Diligent  and  Wifemen,  they 
are  generally  found  to  be  only  their  excufes  of  Idle- 
nefii  and  Ignorance.  For  the  mod  part,  they  lie  not  in 
the  things  themfelves,  but  in  mens  falfe  opinions  con * 
cerning  them  they  are  rais’d  by  opinions*, but  are  fbon 
abolilhed  by  works.  Many  things  ,  that  were  at  firfl; 
improbable  to  the  minds  of  men,  are  not  fo  to  their 
eyes  :  many  that  leem'd  unpradticable  to  their 
thoughts ,  are  quite  otherwift  to  their  hands  :  many 
that  are  too  difficult  for  their  naked  hands  ,  may  be 
foon  perform’d  by  the  fame  hands,  if  they  are 
flrengthen’d  by  Instruments ,  and  guided  by  Method : 
many  that  are  unmanageable  by  a  few  hands,  and  a 
few  Inftruments,  are  eafie  to  the  joynt  force  of  a 
multitude :  many  that  fail  in  one  Age,  mayfucceed 
by  the  renew'd  indeavours  of  another .  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  conceit  or  fancy  of  men  alone, that  is  of  fuffi- 
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dent  authority  to  condemn  the  moft  unlikely  things 
for  Impoftble  :  unlefs  they  have  been  often  attempted 
in  vain, by  many  Eyes, many  Hands ,  many  Inflruments , 
and  many  Ages. 

This  is  the  a ffi fiance ,  and  information ,  they  have  §  XXXII" 
given  to  others,  to  provoke  them  to  enquire,  and  to  R-ehu- 
order  and  regulate  their  [nquijitions.  To  thele  I  will  onf  °ft'nngs 
add  the  Relations  of  the  efte&s  of  Nature,  and  Art, 
which  have  been  communicated  to  them.  Thefe  are  they  have  re- 
infinite  in  number.  And  though  many  of  them  have  cefv’jt 
not  a  fufficient  confirmation,  to  raife  Theories,  or  Hi* 
forks  on  their  Infallibility :  yet  they  bring  with  them 
a  good  a  durance  of  likelihood  ,  by  the  integrity  of 
the  Relators  ;  and  withall  they  furnifh  a  judicious 
Reader  ,  with  admirable  hints  to  diredt  his  Obferva- 
tions.  For  I  will  once  more  affirm,  that  as  the  minds 
of  men  do  often  miftake  faljboods  for  Truths ,  though 
they  are  never  fo  circumfpecft  :  To  they  are  often 
drawn  by  uncertain  ,  and  fometimes  erroneous  re- 
ports. to  (tumble  on  truths,  and  realities  ot  this  vaft 
heap  of  Relations ,  which  is  every  where  fcatter'd  in 
their  Entry  Books ,  I  will  only  take  notice  of  thefe  oc~ 
cafional  Accounts. 

Relations  of  two  new  kinds  of  Stars  ,  obferv’d  in 
the  year  fixty  fix,  the  one  in  Andromeda ,  the  other  in 
Cy gnus,  in  the  fame  place,  where  they  appear’d  fixty 
years  fince, and  have  ever  iince  difappear’d  :  offeveral 
Obfervations  of  Ccelejlial  Bodies  made  in  Spain.-  of  Ob- 
fervations  offeveral  o.  the  Planets  made  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  parts, by  extraordinary  Glajfes :  ol  the  compa¬ 
rative  goodnets  of  Glajfes  us’d  in  other  Countries ;  ot 
feveral  Eclipfes  obierv'd  in  divers  parts  of  the  World, 

Relations  of  Parelii ,  and  other  fuch  appearances 
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feen  in  France  :  of  the  effects  of  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning  :  of  Hurricanes ,  and  Spouts  :  of  the  bignefs,  fi¬ 
gure, and  effects  of  Hailftones  :  of  Fifh ,  and  Frogs  faid 
to  be  rain’d  :  of  the  raining  of  Duft  out  of  the  Air , 
and  of  the  diflance  it  has  been  carri’d  by  great  Fires, 
and  Earthquakes :  of  changes  of  Weather, and  a  way  of 
predicting  them  of  the  vermination  of  the  Air  :  of 
the  fuppos'd  raining  of  Wheat  in  Glocefterfbire,  which 
being  fown  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  Ivy  Berries. 

Relations  of  a  Spring  in  Lancajhire,  that  will  pre- 
fently  catch  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  Flame :  of 
Burning  glaffes  performing  extraordinary  effects  .•  of 
Burning glaffes  made  with  Ice  .•  of  Fire-balls  for  Fuel : 
of  a  more  convenient  way  of  ufing  Wax-candles of 
the  kindling  of  certain  Stones,  by  their  being  moi- 
ften’d  with  Water:  of  ufing  ordinary  Fuel  to  the  bell 
advantage. 

Relations  of  the  times  of  the  rifing,  and  difappear- 
ing  of  Springs  :  of  Artificial  Springs:  of  the  Natures 
of  feveral  of  our  Englifh  fprings  ,  and  of  other  Olea¬ 
ginous,  and  Bituminous  Springs  :  of  the  fitnefs  ,  and 
unfitnefs  of  fome  waters  for  the  making  of  Beer  ,  or 
Ale of  Brewing  Beer  with  Ginger  inftead  of  Hops : 
of  Tides  and  Currents  :  of  Petrifying  Springs  :  of  the 
Water  blahs  of  Tivoly of  Floating  Ijlands  of  Ice  : 
of  the  finning  ol  Dew  in  a  Common  of  Lancafhire , 
and  ellewhere  :  oi  Divers ,  and  Diving,  their  habit, 
their  long  holding  their  breath,  and  of  other  notable 
things  obferv’d  by  them  . 

Relations  of  the  EffeCts  of  Earthquakes,. and  the  mo¬ 
ving, and  finking  of  Earths of  deep  Mines ,  and  deep 
Wells  :  of  the  leveral  layers  of  Earth  in  a  Well  at 
Am  (l  er  dam  :  of  the  fliining  Cliffs  in  Scotland:  of  the 
layers  of  Earth  obferv’d  in  divers  Cliffs:  of  Screw- 
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Stones,  Lignum  Vofftle,  Blocks  buried  in  Exeter  River, 
Trees  found  under  ground  in  Cheshire,  Lincolnjhire , 
and  elfewhere:  cf  a  Coal-Mine  wrought  half  a  mile 
from  the  fhore,  under  the  Sea  :  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
damps  on  Miners ,  and  the  ways  of  recovering  them. 

Relations  of  the  extraordinary  ftrength  of  fome 
(mail  Loadftones  ,  taking  up  above  150  times  their 
own  weight :  of  feve  ral  Englifk  Loadftones :  of  the 
variation  of  the  Loadjlone  obferv’d  in  two  Eaft-India 
voyages  ,  and  other  places  :  of  the  growing  of  Peb¬ 
bles  inclos’d  in  a  glafs  of  water  .•  of  feveral  excellent 
Englijh  clays  :  of  Gold  found  in  little  lumps  in  a 
Mine  in  England-,  of  the  moving  fands  in  Norfolk. 

Relations  about  refining  Lead,  and  TinOar:  of 
hardning  Steel  fo  as  to  cut  Porphyry  with  it ,  and  fbft- 
ning  it  fo  much, as  to  make  it  eafie  to  be  wrought  on  : 
of  impregnating  Lead  Oar  with  Metal,  after  it  has 
been  once  freed  :  of  Petrify’ d  Teeth,  and  a  Petrifiy’d 
human e  foetus :  of  feveral  wayes  offplitting  Rocks  : 
of  living  Mufcles  found  in  the  midft  of  Rocks  at  Le* 
gorn  :  of  the  way  of  making  Qjficbfilver  :  of  things 
obfervable  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  :  of  a  foft  Metal, 
which  hardens  after  it  has  taken  off  the  imprefiion, 
and  the  way  of  reducing  fuch  impreffions  into  as  fmall 
a  proportion  as  is  defir’d. 

Relations  about  Agriculture  .-  of  ordering  of  Fines  : 
of  the  fetting  and  planting  pf  Trees  feveral  waves: 
of  Elms  growing  from  chips  ,  of  new  Trees  fprung 
from  rotten  roots  :  of  feveral  kinds  of  Trees, 
growing  one  out  of  another  5  and  in  the  place 
of  others  of  the  beft  wayes  of  pruning  of  ma¬ 
king  a  kind  of  filk  with  Virginia  Grafs :  of  a  kind  of 
Grafs  making  flronger  Ropes  than  the  common 
Hemp  :  of  a  new  way  of  ordering  Mulberry  Trees  in 
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Virginia-,  of  a  Locuft  Tree  Bow  {landing  bent  fix 
months  without  loafing  its  Spring:  of  away  of  im¬ 
proving  the  planting  of  Tobacco. 

Relations  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  changing  feed  yearly : 
of  the  deeping,  liming,  fowing  it  feveral  wayes  :  of 
freeing  it  with  Worms  :  preferving  it  long  C  as  eighty 
years) ;  of  freeing  it  from  fmut ;  of  the  caufes,and  firft 
figns  of  fmut :  o{  the  Injlriment  and  way  of  chopping 
Straw,  for  the  feeding  of  Horfes  :  of  Plants  growing- 
in  meer  Water  :  of  o;  hers  growing  in  meer  Air  :  of 
feveral  Indian  Woods:  of  the  growing  of  the  divi¬ 
ded  parts  of  Beans  :  of  the  growing  of  chopp’d 
Italics  of  Potatoes  :  of  ordering  Melons  :  of  keeping 

their  Seed,  and  producing  extraordinary  good  one's 
without  tranfplanting. 

Relations  of  the  growth,  breeding,  feeding,  and 
ordering  of  Oyjlers  :  of  a  Sturgeon  kept  alive  in  Saint 
Jamefes-P ark  ;  of  the  moveable  teeth  of  Pikes  :  f 
young  Eelescvtt  alive  out  of  the  old  ones  Belly  .•  of 
the  tranfporting  Fifh-fpawn,  and  Carps  alive  from  one 
place  to  another  of  the  ftrange  increafe  of  Carps  fo 
rranfpcrted  :  of  Snake-jlones  and  other  Antidotes 
of  Frogs,  Frogfpawn ,  Toads ,  Newts,  Vipers,  Snakes 
Rat  tie- Snakes. 

Relations  of  feveral  kinds  of  Poyfons,  as  that  of 
Maccajjer,  and  Florence  :  of  Cramp fes :  of  the  Gene¬ 
ration,  growth,  life,  and  transformation  of  Ants  :  of 
Cheefe  worms  leaping  like  Fleas  :  of  living  Worms 
found  in  the  Entrals  of  Fifhes:  of  Inf  ells  found  in 
the  fliea  thing  of  Ships  .•  of the  generation  of  Infeils, 
out  of  dead  Cantharides of  Inf  ells  bred  in  mens 
i  eeth,  Gums,  Flelh,  Skin :  of  great  quantities  of  Flies 
living  in  Winter, though  frozen  of  the  wayes  of  or¬ 
dering  Silk- worms  in  France,  Italy,  Virginia  :  and  of 
their  not  being  hurt  in  Virginia  by  Thunder.  Re. 
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Relations  of  Swallows  living  after  they  have  been 
frozen  under  water  ;  of  Barnacles  and  Soland  Geefe  : 
of  a  new  way  of  hatching  Pigeons  :  of  the  way  of 
hatching  Chickens  in  Egypt:  of  Eggs  proving  fruitful, 
after  they  had  been  frozen  :  of  recovering  a  tir  d 
Horfe  with  Sheeps  Hood,  \ 

Relations  of  ftveral  Monilers  with  their  Anato¬ 
mies  ;  of  the  meafure  of  a  Giant-Child  .*  of  Stones 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body  :  of  an  unufual 
way  of  cutting  the  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder  :  of  a 
Womans  voiding  the  hones  oi&Child out  ofher  fide 
eighteen  years  after  her  having  been  with  child :  of 
grafting  Teeth,  and  making  the  teeth  of  one  Man 
grow  in  the  mouth  of  another. 

Relations  of  feveral  Chirurgical operations  :  of  re¬ 
newing  the  beating  of  the  heart,  by  blowing  into  the 
Receptaculum  chyli :  of  the  Art  of  perfectly  reltoring 
Nerves,  tranfverfly  cut,  practis'd  in  France  :  of  a 
Mummy  found  in  the  Ruines  of  Saint  Pauls,  after  it  had 
lain  buried  above  zoo  years  :  of  breaking  the  Nerve  - 
to  the  Diaphragm, an  d  of  its  effects :  of  cutting  a  Steto- 
ma  out  of  a  Womans  Breaft :  of  making  the  blood 
Florida ith  Volatil, and  Coagulating  with  Acid Salts. 

Relations  of  (ympathetick  Cures  ,  and  Trials  .*  of 
the  effects  of  Tolacco-oyl  for  calling  into  Convulsion  - 
•  fits:  of  Moors  killing  themfelves  by  holding  their 
Breaths  :  of  walking  on  the  Water  by  the  help  of  a 
Girdle  filled  with  Wind;  of  Pendulum  Clocks:  of 
feveral  rare  Guns,  and  Experiments  with  them  :  of 
new  Quadrants  and  Aflronomical  Inftruments  :  of 
Experiments  of  refraction  made  by  the  French  A- 
c  a  demy  \  of  a  way  to  make  ufe  of  Eggs  in  paintings 
inftead  of  Oyl  .*  of  the  Ifland  Hirta  in  Scotland ;  of 
the  Whifpering  place  at  Qlocefter  i  of  the  Pike  of  Te- 
narijf.  A  < 
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OF  THE 

TICO  TENER  IFF E. 

Receiv’d  from  fome  confiderable 

Merchants  and  Men  worthy  of  Credit,  who 

j  J 

went  to  the  top  of  it. 

“  T  T Aving  furniih’d  our  {elves  with  a  Guide,  Ser- 
Jl~1  “  vants,  and  Horfes  to  carry  our  Wine  and 
“  Provifions,  we  fet  out  from  Oratava ,  a  Port  Town 
H  in  the  Ifland  o^Tenm  iffe,  fcituatcd  on  the  North  of 
“  it  at  two  miles  diftant  from  the  main  Sea.  We  tra- 
“  veiled  from  twelve  at  night  till  eight  in  the  morn- 
“  ing,  by  which  time  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  firft 
Mountain  towards  the  Pico  de  Terraira  j  here,  un- 
‘‘  der  a  very  great  and  confpicuous  Pine  tree  ,  we 
‘‘  brake  our  fall,  dined  and  refrelht  our  {elves  till  tw'o 
‘‘  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  we  proceeded  through 
“  much  Sandy  way,  over  many  lofty  Mountains, but 
“  naked  and  bare,  and  not  coverd  with  any  Pine 
“  trees,  asourfirft  nights  paflage  was  :  this  expofed 
't  us  to  exceflive  heat ,  till  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
“  the  Pico ;  where  we  found  many  huge  Stones,  which 
{eemed  to  have  been  fallen  down  frcm  fome  up- 
per  part. 

“  About 
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“  About  fix  a  clock  this  evening,  we  began  to  af 
44  cend  up  the  Pico,  but  being  now  a  mile  advanced, 
“  and  the  wray  no  more  paflable  for  our  Horles,  we 
“  quitted  and  left  them  with  our  Servants  :  In  this 
“  miles  a  (cent  fome  of  our  company  grew  very  faint 
44  and  fick,  d iforder’d  by  fluxes, vomitings, and  Aguifh 
44  diftempers,  our  Horfes  hair  (landing  upright  like 
“  Bridles :  but  calling  for  fome  of  our  Wine,  which 
44  was  carried  in  (mall  Barrels  on  a  Horfe,  we  found 
44  it  fo  wonderfully  cold,  that  we  could  not  drink  it 
44  till  we  had  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  it,  although  yet 
“  the  temper  of  the  Air  was  very  calm  and  mode- 
44  rate.  But  when  the  Sun  was  fet,  it  began  to  blow 
44  with  that  violence,  and  grew  fo  cold,  that  taking 
44  up  our  lodging  under  certain  great  Stones  in  the 
44  Rocks,  we  were  conftrained  to  keep  great  fires  be- 
44  fore  the  mouthes  of  them  all  night. 

44  About  four  in  the  morning  we  began  to  mount 
44  again,  and  being  come  about  a  mile  up,  one  of  the 
44  Company  fail’d,  and  was  able  to  proceed  no  fur- 
44  ther.  Here  began  the  black  Rocks.  The  reft  of 
44  us  purfued  our  Journey  till  we  came  to  the  Sugar - 
44  loaf,  where  we  begin  to  travel  again  in  a  white 
44  fand,  being  fore-ftiod  with  (hooes  whofe  Angle  foies 
44  are  made  a  finger  broader  than  the  upper  leather, 
44  to  encounter  this  difficult  and  un (table  paftage  ; 
44  being  afcended  as  far  as  the  black  Rocks,  which 
44  are  all  flat,  and  lie  like  a  pavement,  we  climbed 
44  within  a  mile  of  the  very  top  of  the  Pico,  and  at 
“  laft  we  gained  the  Summit,  where  we  found  no  fiich 
44  fmoak  as  appeared  a  little  below,  but  a  continual 
44  breathing  of  a  hot  and  fulphurous  Vapour,  which 
44  made  our  faces  extreamly  fore. 

44  In  this  paflape  we  found  no  confiderable  altera- 
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“  tion  of  Air,  and  very  little  Wind  ;  but  being  at  the 
“  top,  it  was  fo  impetuous,  that  we  had  mhchado  to 
“  Hand  againft  it,  w’hilft  we  drank  the  Kings  health, 
“  and  fired  each  of  us  a  peece.  Here  we  alfo  brake 
“  fall,  but  found  our  Strong  water  had  quite  Soft  its 
“  force,  and  was  become  almoft  infipid,  whilfl  our 
“  Wine  was  rather  more  fpirituous  and  brifquethan 
“  it  was  before. 

“  The  top  on  which  we  Hood,  being  not  above  a 
“  yard  broad,  is  the  brink  of  a  Pit  called  the  Caldera , 
“  which  we  judged  to  be  about  a  Mufquet-fhot  over, 
“  and  neer  fourfcore  yards  deep,  in  lhape  like  a  Cone, 
“  within  hollow  like  a  Kettle  or  Cauldron,  and  all 
“  over  cover’d  with  fmall  loofe  Stones  mixt  with 
“  Sulphur  and  Sand,  from  amongft  which  ifiue  divers 
“  Spiracles  of  fmoak  and  heat,  when  ftirred  with  any 
“  thing  puffs  and  makes  a  noife,  and  fo  offenfive,that 
“  we  were  almoft  ftifled  with  the  fiidden  Emanation 
4‘  of  Vapours  upon  the  removing  of  one  of  thefe 
“  Stones,  which  are  fo  hot  as  they  are  not  eafily  to  be 
“  handled.  We  defcended  not  above  four  or  five 
“  yards  into  the  Caldera ,  in  regard  of  its  Eliding  from 
“  our  feet  and  the  difficulty.  But  fome  have  ad- 
“  ventured  to  the  bottom.  Other  obfervable  mate- 
a  rials  we  difcover’d  none,  befides  a  clear  fort  of  Sul- 
“  phttr,  which  looks  like  Salt  upon  the  Stones. 

“  From  this  famous  Pico ,  we  could  ken  the  Grand 
“  Canaria ,  fourteen  leagues  diftant,  Palma  eighteen, 
“  and  Gcmera  feven  leagues,  which  interval  of  Sea 
“  feemed  to  us  not  much  larger  than  the  River  of 
Thames  about  London:  We  difcerned  alfo  the  Her- 
ro ,  being  diftant  above  twenty  leagues,  and  fo  to  the 
“  utmoft  limits  of  the  Sea  much  farther. 

“So  foon  as  the  Sun  appeared,  the  fhadow  of  the 

“  Pics 
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■“  pico  feemed  to  cover,  not  only  the  whole  Ifland,and 
<s  the  Grand  Canaries ,  but  the  Sea  to  the  very  Hori- 
“  fon,  where  the  top  of  the  Sugar-loaf  or  Pico  vifibly 
“  appeared  to  turn  up  and  call  its  Ihade  into  the  Air 
“  it  {elf,  at  which  we  were  much  furprifed  :  But  the 
44  Sun  was  not  far  alcended,  when  the  Clouds  began 
“  to  rife  fo  fall,  as  intercepted  our  profpe<3  both  of 
“  the  Sea,  and  the  whole  Ifland,  excepting  only  the 
“  tops  of  the  fubjacent  Mountains,  which  feem’d  to 
«  pierce  them  through :  Whether  thefe  Clouds  do 
44  ever  fiirmount  the  Pico  we  cannot  fay,  but  to  fuch 
44  as  are  far  beneath,  they  fometimes  feem  to  hang  a- 
44  bove  it,  or  rather  wrap  themfelves  about  it,  as  con- 
44  ftantly  when  the  North-weft  Wind  blows;  this 
44  they  call  the  Cappe,  and  is  a  certain  prognoftick  ol 

44  enfuing  Storms.  . 

44  One  of  our  Company,  who  made  this  journey 

44  again  two  years  after,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Pi- 
44  co  before  day,  and  creeping  under  a  great  Stone 
44  to  ihrowd  himfelf  from  the  cold  Air  after  a  little 
44  {pace  )  found  himfelf  all  wet,  and  perceived  it  to 
44  come  from  a  perpetual  trickling  of  water  from 
44  the  Rocks  above  him.  Many  excellent  and  very 
44  exuberant  Springs  we  found  ifliting  from  the  tops 
44  of  moft  of  the  other  Mountains,  gufhing  out  in 
44  great  Spouts,  almoft  as  far  as  the  huge  Pine-tree 
“  which  we  mention’d. 

44  Having  flay’d  fome  time  upon  the  top,  we  ail 
44  defcended  by  the  Sandy  way  till  we  came  to  the 
«  foot  of  the  Sugar-loaf. \  which  being  fteep,  even  to 
44  almoft  a  perpendicular,  we  foon  palled.  And  here 
“  we  met  a  Cave  of  about  ten  yards  deep,  and  fifteen 
“  broad,  being  in  Shape  like  an  Oven  or  Cupola, having 
‘S*  hole  at  the  top  which  is  neer  eight  yards  over ; 
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H  by  this  we  defcended  by  a  Rope,  which  our  Ser- 
“  vants  held  at  the  top,  whilft  the  other  end  being 
“  faftned  about  our  middles,  we  fwing  our  felves, 
“  till  being  over  a  Bank  of  Snow,  we  Hide  down  and 
u  light  upon  it.  We  were  forced  to  fwing  thus  in 
u  the  defcent,  becaufe  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
“  of  this  Cave,  oppofite  to  the  overture  at  the  top,  is 
<c  a  round  Pit  of  water,  refembling  a  Well,  the  fur- 
<c  face  whereof  is  about  a  yard  lower  than  the  Snow, 
“  but  as  wide  as  the  mouth  at  top,  and  is  about  fix 
“  fathom  deep.  We  fuppofe  this  Water  not  a  Spring, 
<c  but  diflolved  Snow  blown  in,  or  Water  trickling 
<c  through  the  Rocks. 

About  the  fides  of  the  Grot,  for  fome  height, 
<c  there  is  Ice  and  Icicles  hanging  dowTn  to  the  Snow. 
*c  But  being  quickly  weary  of  this  excehive  cold 
<c  place,  and  drawn  up  again,  we  continued  our  de- 
H  fcent  from  the  Mountains  by  the  fame  palTages  we 
<c  went  up  the  day  before,  and  Co  about  five  in  the 
a  evening  arrived  at  Oratava ,  from  whence  we  (et 
<c  forth,  our  Faces  fb  red  and  {ore,  that  to  cool  them, 
“  we  were  forced  to  waih  and  bathe  them  in  Whites 
<c  of  Eggs,  &c. 

u  The  whole  height  of  the  Pico  in  perpendicular 
ct  is  vulgarly  efleem’d  to  be  two  miles  and  a  half.  No 
“  Trees,  Herbs,  or  Shrubs  in  all  the  pafiage  but  Pines, 
ic  and  amongft  the  whiter  Sands  a  kind  of  Broom, 
being  a  bufhy  Plant  ,*  and  at  the  fide  where  we  lay 
u  all  night,  a  kind  of  Cordon ,  which  hath  Stems  of 
u  eight  foot  high,  the  Trunk  neer  half  a  foot  thick, 
every  Stem  growing  in  four  fquares,  and  emerging 
46  from  the  ground  like Tuffets  of  Rudies;  upon  the 
“  edges  of  theft  Stems  grow  very  fmal!  red  Buttons 
44  or  Berries,  which  being  fqueezed  produc’d  a  poy~ 

“  fonous 
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u  {boons  Milk,  which  lighting  upon  any  part  of  a 
44  Horfe,  or  other  Bead,  fetches  oft'  the  hair  from  the 
44  skin  immediately  ;  of  the  dead  part  of  this  we 
44  made  our  fires  all  night.  This  Plant  is  alfo  univer- 
44  faily  fpread  over  the  Ifland,  and  is  perhaps  a  kind 
44  of  Euphorltum. 

44  Of  the  ifland  Tenariffe  it  felf,  this  account  was 
44  given  by  a  Judicious  and  Xnquifitive  Man,  who  liv'd 
44  twenty  years  in  it  as  a  Phyfician  and  Merchant 
44  His  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  Ifland  being  a  ground 
44  mightily  impregnated  with  Brimftone,  did  in  for- 
44  mer  times  take  fire,  and  blow  up  all  or  near  upon 
44  all  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  many  Mountains  of 
44  huge  Stones  calcin'd  and  burnt,  which  appear  eve- 
44  ry  where  about  the  Ifland,  efpecially  in  the  South- 
44  weft  parts  of  it,  were  rais'd  and  heav'd  up  out  of 
44  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  at  the  time  of  that  ge- 
44  neral  conflagration  ;  and  that  the  greateft  quanti- 
44  ty  of  this  Sulphur  lying  about  the  Center  of  the 
44  Ifland,  railed  up  the  Pico  to  that  height  at  which  it 
44  is  now  feen.  And  he  fayes,  that  any  one  upon  the 
44  place  that  fhall  carefully  note  the  Situation,  and 
44  manner  of  thefe  calcin'd  Rocks  how  they  lye,  will 
44  eauly  be  of  that  mind  :  For  he  fayes,  that  they  lye 
44  for  three  or  four  miles  almoft  round  the  bottom  of 
44  the  Pico ,  and  in  fuch  order  one  above  another  al- 
44  mod  to  the  very  Sugar-loaf  (  as  'tis  called  )  as  if 
44  the  whole  ground  (welling  and  rifing  up  together 
44  by  the  Afcenfion  of  the  Brimftone,  the  Torrents 
44  and  Rivers  of  it  did  with  a  fudden  Eruption  rowl 
44  and  tumble  them  down  from  the  reft  of  the  Rocks, 
44  efpecially  (as  was  (aid  before)  to  the  South- weft  ; 
44  For  on  that  fide,  from  the  very  top  of  the  Pico  al~ 
u  moft  to  the  Sea-(hore*  lye  huge  heaps  of  thefe  burnt 

44  Rocks, 
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££  Rocks  one  under  another.  And  there  remain  to 
44  this  time  the  very  Tra&s  or  the  Rivers  of  Brim- 
44  (tone,  as  they  ran  over  all  this  quarter  of  the  Ifland, 
iL  which  hath  Co  waded  the  ground  beyond  recove- 
44  ry,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  grow  there  but 

44  Broom  :  But  on  the  North*lide  of  the  Picoy  few  or 

45  none  of  thefe  Stones  appear.  And  he  concluded 
44  hence,  that  the  Volcanio  difcharg  d  it  felf  chiefly  to 

46  the  South-weft.  He  adds  further,  that  Mines  of 
44  feveral  Mettals  were  broken  and  blown  up  at  the 
44  fame  time.  Thefe  calcin’d  Rocks  refembling  fome 
44  of  them  Iron-Ore,  fome  Silver,  and  others  Copper. 
44  Particularly  at  a  certain  place  in  thefe  South  well; 
a  parts  called  the  Azuleios ,  being  very  high  Moun- 
44  tains,  where  never  any  Englilhman  but  himfelf 
44  ([that  ever  he  heard  of)  was.  There  are  vaft  quan- 
46  tities  of  a  loofeblewifh  Earth  intermixt  with  blew 
44  Stones,  which  have  on  them  yellow  ruflasthatof 
44  Copper  and  Vitriol  .*  And  likewife  many  little 
44  Springs  of  Yitriolate  waters,  where  he  fuppofes  was 
44  a  Copper  Mine.  And  he  was  told  by  a  Bell-founder 
44  of  Oratava ,  that  out  of  two  Horfe  loads  of  this 
44  Earth,  he  got  as  much  Gold  as  made  two  large 
44  Rings.  And  a  Portuguez  told  him,  who  had  been 
44  in  the  Weft  -  Indies,  that  his  opinion  was,  there  were 
“  as  good  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  there  as  the  belt 
44  in  the  Indies.  There  are  likewife  hereabout  Ni- 
4t  trous  Waters  and  Stones  covered  with  a  deep  Saf- 
44  iron  colour’d  ruft,  and  tailing  of  Iron.  And  fur- 
44  ther  he  mentions  a  Friend  of  his,  who  out  of  two 
44  lumps  of  Earth  or  Ore,  brought  from  the  top  of 
44  this  fide  the  Mountain,  made  two  Silver- fpoons.  All 
44  this  he  confirms  from  the  late  inftance  of  the  Palme 
44  Bland  eighteen  leagues  from  Tenariffa ,  where  a 

44  Volcanio 
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“  Volcanio  was  fired  about  twelve  years  fince,  the  vio- 

lence  whereof  made  an  Earthquake  in  this  Ifiand 
“  fo  great,  that  he  and  others  ran  out  of  their  houfes, 
“  fearing  they  would  have  fallen  upon  their  heads. 

They  heard  the  noife  of  the  Torrents  of  flaming 
u  Brimfione  like  Thunder,  and  fawthe  fire  as  plain 
“  by  night,  for  about  fix  weeks  together,  as  a  Candle 
“  in  the  room :  And  fo  much  of  the  Sand  and  Allies, 
“  brought  from  thence  by  the  Wind  with  Clouds, 
“  fell  on  his  Hat,  as  fill’d  a  Sand  box  for  his  Ink- 
“  horn. 

“  In  fome  part  of  this  Ifiand  there  grows  a  crook- 
“  ed  Shrub  which  they  call  Legnan,  which  they  bring 
“  for  England  as  a  fweet  Wood :  There  are  likewife 
“  Abricots,  Peaches,  &c.  in  Standard,  which  bear 
“  twice  a  year,  Pear-trees  alfo  which  are  as  pregnant : 
“  Almonds  of  a  tender  fhell ;  Palms,  Plantains,  Oran- 
'  5‘  ges  and  Lemmons,  'efpecially  the  Vregnadas  which 
“  have  fmall  ones  in  their  bellies,  from  whence  they 
“  are  fo  denominated.  Alio  they  have  Sugar  Canes, 
ct  and  a  little  Cotton.  Gottoquintida ,  &c.  TheRofi^ 
“  blow  at  Chriftmas.  There  are  good  Carnations, and 
“  vefy  large  ;  but  Tulips  will  not  grow  or  thrive 
tc  there  :  Sampier  clothes  the  Rocks  in  abundance, 
“  and  a  hind  of  Clover  the  Ground.  Another  Grafs. 
“  growing  near  the  Sea,  which  is  of  a  broader  leaf,fo 
“  lufcious  and  rank,  as  it  will  kill  a  Horfe  that  eats  of 
“  it,  but  no  other  Cattle.  Eighty  ears  of  Wheat  have 
“  been  found  tofpring  from  one  root,  butitgrow'snot* 
“  very  high.  The  Corn  of  this  is  tranfparent  and 
“  bright  like  to  the  purefl;  yellow  Amber,  and  one 
“  bulhel  hath  produc’d  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  a 
“  leafonable  year. 

“  The  Canary  birds  f  which  they  bring  to  us  in 

“  England') 
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c*  .England  )  breed  in  the  Barancos  or  Gills,  which  the 
44  Water  hath  fretted  aw7ay  in  the  Mountains,  being 
44  places  very  coid.  There  are  alfo  Quails,Partridges, 
u  larger  than  ours  and  exceeding  beautiful  great 
Wood-pidgeons,  Turtles  at  Spring,  Crows,  and 
44  fbmetimes  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary  appears  the 
44  Falcon.  Bees  are  carried  into  the  Mountains, 
44  where  they  profper  exceedingly.  ' 

44  They  have  wild  Goats  on  the  Mountains,  which 
44  Climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pico  fometimcs  :  Alfo 
44  Hogs  and  multitudes  of  Conies. 

a  Of  Fifli  they  have  the  Cherna,  a  very  large  and 
44  excellent  fifli,  better  rafted  than  any  wre  have  in 
a  England ;  the  Mero,  Dolphin,  Shark,  Lobfters  with- 
44  out  the  great  claws,  Musfles,  Periwinkles,  and  the 
41  Clacas,  which  is  abfolutely  the  very  beftShell-fifh 
44  in  the  world,  they  grow  in  the  Rocks  five  or  fix  uri- 
44  der  one  great  (hell,  through  the  top  holes  w  hereof 
44  they  peep  out  w  ith  their  Nebs,  from  whence  (the 
44  (hells  being  broken  a  little  more  open  with  a  done} 
44  they  draw  them  forth.  There  is  likewife  another 
44  Fifn  like  an  Eel,  which  hath  fix  or  feven  tails  of  a 
4‘  (pan  in  length  united  to  one  head  and  body,  wdiich 
44  is  alfo  as  fliort.  Befides  thefe,  they  have  Turtles 
44  and  Cabridos  which  are  better  than  our  Trouts. 

44  The  Ifland  is  full  of  Springs  of  pure  Water  ta- 
44  fting  like  Milk.  And  in  Lalaguna  (where  the  Wa- 
44  ter  is  not  altogether  fb  Limpid  and  Clear 3  they 
44  percolate  it  through  a  kind  of  (pungy  Stone  cut  in 
44  form  of  a  Ba(bn. 

44  The  Vines  which  afford  thofe  excellent  Wines, 
“  grow  all  about  the  Ifland  within  a  mile  of  the  Sea, 
“  fucli  as  are  planted  farther  up  are  nothing  efleem’d, 
“  neither  will  they  thrive  in  any  of  the  other  Iflands, 

“  for 
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u  for  the  Guanchios  or  antient  Inhabitants  lie  gives 
this  full  Account. 

“  September  the  third,  about  twelve  years  fince,  he 
took  his  Journey  from  Guimar  (  a  Town  inhabited 
“  for  the  molt  part  by  fuch  as  derive  themfelves  from 
the  old  Guanchios )  in  the  company  of  feme  of theoi, 
“  to  view  their  Caves  and  the  Bodies  buried  in  them.. 
ci  This  was  a  favour  they  feldome  or  never  permit  to 
u  any  (having  in  great  veneration  the  Bodies  of  their 
“  Anceftors,  and  likewife  being  rnoft  extreamly  a« 
£€  gainfl;  any  moleftation  of  the  Dead )  but  he  had 
“  done  feveral  Eleemojinary  Cures  amongft  them  (for 
14  they  are  generally  very  poor,  yet  the  pooreft  thinks 
cc  himfelf  too  good  to  marry  with  the  beft  Spaniard ) 
“  which  indeared  him  to  them  exceedingly,  other- 
£c  ways  it  is  death  for  any  Stranger  to  vifit  theft 
a  Caves  or  Bodies. 

“  Theft  Bodies  are  fowed  up  in  Goat-skins  with 
££  thongs  of  the  fame,  with  very  great  curiofity,  par- 
u  ticularly  in  the  incomparable  exadnefs  and  even- 
“  nefs  of  the  Beams,  and  the  Skins  are  made  very  cloft 
€C  and  fit  to  the  body  :  Mo  ft  of  theft  Bodies  are  en- 
u  tire,  the  eyes  doled,  hair  on  the  head,  ears,  noft, 
teeth,  lips,  beard,  all  perfeT,  oniy  diftoloured  and 
a  little  fhriveld,  likewift  the  Pudenda  of  both  Sexes; 
“  He  faw  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  ftveral 
45  Caves, fiome  of  them  are  (landing,  others  lie  on  beds 
cC  ofWood,  ft  hardned  by  an  art  they  had  (which  the 
“  Spaniards  call  Curar ,  to  cure  a  piece  of  wood  )  as 
^  no  Iron  can  pierce  or  hurt  it.  Fie  fays,  that  one  day 
u  being  hunting  a  Ferret  (which  is  much  in  lift  there) 
“  having  a  bell  about  his  neck,  ran  after  a  Coney  in- 
to  a  hole,  where  they  loft  the  found  of  the  bell ; 
a  the  owner  being  afraid  he  Should  loofe  his  Ferrety 
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u  feeking  about  the  Rock  and  Shrubs,  found  the 
“  mouth  of  a  Cave,  and  entring  in,  was  fo  afrighted, 
44  that  he  cryed  out.  It  was  at  the  fight  of  one  of 
44  thefe  Bodies,  very  tall  and  large,  lying  with  his  head 
u  on  a  great  Stone,  his  feet  fupported  with  a  little 
<c  wall  of  (lone,  the  body  reding  on  a  bed  of  Wood 
44  (as  before  was  mention'd.)  The  fellow  being  now  a 
cc  little  out  of  his  fright  entered  it,  and  cut  off  a  great 
piece  of  the  skin  that  lay  on  the  breafl  of  this  body, 
44  which,  the  Dodor  fayes.  was  more  flexible  and  pli- 
44  ant  than  ever  he  felt  any  Kids  leather  glove,  and 
44  yet  fo  far  from  being  rotten,  that  the  man  ufed  it 
44  for  his  Flail  many  years  after. 

44  Thefe  bodies  are  very  light,  as  if  made  up  of 
44  draw,  and  in  fome  broken  Limbs  he  obferved  the 
44  Nerves  and  Tendons,  and  alfo  fome  firings  of  the 
44  Veins  and  Arteries  very  diftindly. 

44  His  great  care  was  to  enquire  of  thefe  people 
44  what  they  had  amongd  them  of  Tradition  con- 
14  cerning  the  embalming  and  prefervation  of  thefe 
44  Bodies  :  from  fome  of  the  elded  of  them  (  above 
H  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age)  he  received  this 
44  Account,  That  they  had  of  old  one  particular 
44  Tribe  of  men  that  had  this  Art  amongd  themfelves 
44  only,  and  kept  it  as  a  thing  (acred,  and  not  to  be 
44  communicated  to  the  Vulgar :  Thefe  mixt  not  with 
44  the  red  of  the  Inhabitants,  nor  married  out  of  their 
44  own  Tribe,  and  were  alfo  their  Frieds  and  Miniders 
14  of  Religion  :  That  upon  the  Conqued  of  the  Spa- 
44  niarJs  they  were  mod  of  them  defiroy’d,  and  the 
44  Art  lod  with  them,  only  they  held  fome  Traditions 
44  yet  of  a  few  Ingredients,  that  were  made  ufe  of 
44  in  this  bufinefs.  They  took  Butter  of  Goats  Milk 
44  (fome  faid  HogsGreafe  was  mingled  with  it)  which 
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a  they  kept  in  the  Skins  for  this  purpofe,  in  this  they 
u  boy  led  certain  Herbs  ;  firft  a  fort  of  wild  Laven- 
<c  der,  which  grows  there  in  great  quantities  on  the 
u  Rocks  :  Secondly,  an  Herb  called  Lara,  of  a  very 
“  gummy  and  glutinous  Confidence,  which  now 
u  grows  there  under  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  only : 
“  Thirdly, a  kind  ofCyclamen  or  Sow-bread  :  Fourth- 
“  ly,  wild  Sage,  growing  plentifully  in  this  Ifland  : 
u  Thefe  with  others  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the  Butter, 
44  render’d  it  a  perfect  Balfame.  This  prepared,  they 
44  firft  unbowelled  the  Corps  (and  in  the  poorer  fort? 
44  to  fave  charges,  they  took  out  the  Brain  behind, 
44  and  thefe  poor  were  alfo  few’d  up  in  Skins  with 
4<  the  hair  on.  whereas  the  richer  fort  were  (as  was 
44  faid  before  3  put  up  in  Skins  fo  finely  and  exactly 
<4  drefied,  as  they  remain  moft  rarely  pliant  and  gen- 
44  tie  to  this  day.  }  After  the  Body  was  thus  order- 
u  ed,  they  had  in  readinefs  a  Lixivium  made  of  the 
44  Bark  of  Pine-trees,  with  which  they  wafht  the  Bo* 
44  dy,  drying  it  in  the  Sun  in  Summer,  and  in  Stoves 
44  in  Winter,  this  repeating  very  often.  Afterward 
44  they  begun  their  Undion  with  the  Balfame,  both 
44  without  and  within,  drying  it  again  as  before.  This 
u  they  continued  till  the  Balfame  had  penetrated  in- 
H  to  the  whole  habit,  and  the  Mufcles  in  all  parts  ap- 
44  peared  through  the  contracted  Skin,  and  the  Body 
g4  became  exceeding  light :  Then  they  few’d  them 
44  up  in  the  Goat-skins,  as  was  mention’d  already.  He 
44  was  told  by  thefe  Ancient  People,  that  they  have 
44  above  twenty  Caves  of  their  Kings  and  great  Per* 

44  Tons, with  their  whole  Families, yet  unknown  to  any 
*4  but  themfelves,  and  w  hich  they  will  never  difcoven 
Laftly,  he  fayes,  that  Bodies  are  found  in  the  Caves 
44  of  the  Grand  Canaria  in  facks,  and  quite  confumed, 
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u  not  as  theft  in  Teneriffa.  Thus  far  of  the  Bodies 
a  and  embalming. 

a  Antiently  when  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Iron, 
u  they  made  their  Lances  of  Wood  hardned  as  be- 
u  fore,  Tome  of  which  the  Dodlcr  hath  feen.  He  hath 
alfo  feen  Earthen-pots  fo  hard,  that  they  cannot  be 
a  broken ,*  of  thefe  fome  are  found  in  the  Caves  and 
u  old  Bavances,  and  uftd  by  the  poorer  people  that 
u  find  them  to  boyl  meat  in.  Likewift  they  did  Cu. 
H  ror  Stone  it  felf,  that  is  to  fay,  a  kind  of  Slate  called 
u  now  Tobona ,  which  they  firft  formed  to  an  edge  or 
a  point  as  they  had  occafion  to  ufe  it, either  as  Knives 
or  Lancets  to  let  blood  withall. 

“  Their  Food  is  Barly  roafted,  and  then  ground 
ei  with  little  Mills,  which  they  made  of  Stone,  and 
44  mixt  with  Milk  and  Honey  :  This  they  ftill  feed 
u  on,  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  in  Goat-skins. 

“  To  this  day  they  drink  no  Wine  ,  nor  care  for 
a  Flefh.  They  are  generally  very  lean,  tall,  adtive 
a  and  full  of  courage. 

u  He  himfelf  hath  ften  them  leap  from  Rock  to 
H  Pvock,  from  a  very  prodigious  height,  till  they 
u  came  to  the  bottom,  fometimes  making  ten  fathom 
a  deep  at  one  leap. 
a  The  manner  is  thus  : 

“  Firft  they  Tertitate  their  Lance  Cwhich  is  about 
u  the  bignefs  of  a  half  Pike  )  that  is,  they  poife  it 
£S  in  their  hand,  then  they  aim  the  point  of  it  at  any 
a  piece  of  a  Rock,  upon  which  they  intend  to  light 
u  (  fometimes  not  half  a  foot  broad.  )  At  their  going 
u  off  they  clap  their  feet  clofe  to  the  Lance,  and  fo 
il  carry  their  bodies  in  the  Air.  The  point  of  the 
u  Lance  firft  comes  to  the  place,  which  breaks  the 
*  force  of  their  fall;  then  they  Aide  gently  down 
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by  the  Staffe,  and  pitch  with  their  feet  upon  the 
very  place  they  firff  defigned,  and  from  Rock  to 
Rock  till  they  come  to  the  bottom.  Their 
Novices  (bmetimes  break  their  necks  in  learn¬ 
ing-  _ 

u  He  added  feveral  Stories  to  this  effed;  of  their 
great  adivity  in  leaping  down  Rocks  and  Cliffs. 
And  how  twenty  eight  of  them  made  an  eicape 
from  the  battlements  of  an  extraordinary  high  Ca- 
file  in  the  Ifland,  when  the  Governour  thought  he 
had  made  fure  of  them. 

He  told  alfo  (  and  the  fame  was  (erioufly  con¬ 
firm’d  by  a  Spaniard,  and  another  Canary  Mer¬ 
chant  then  in  the  company)  That  they  whiffle  fo 
loud  as  to  be  heard  five  miles  off.  And  that  to  be 
in  the  fame  Room  with  them  when  they  whiffle* 
were  enough  to  indanger  breaking  the  Tympanum 
of  the  ear,  and  added,  that  he  (  being  in  Compa¬ 
ny  of  one  that  whiffled  his  loudeff )  could  not 
hear  perfedly  for  fifteen  dayes  after,  the  noife  was 
fb  great. 

“  He  affirms  alfo,  That  they  throw  Stones  with  a 
force  aim  off  as  great  as  that  of  a  Bullet,  and  now 
life  Stones  in  all  their  fights  as  they  did  ancient¬ 
ly. 
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When  my  Reader  fhall  behold  this  large  number 
of  Relations ;  perhaps  he  will  think,  that  too  many 
of  them  feem  to  be  incredulous  dories,  and  that  if 
the  Royal  Society  (hall  much  bufie  them  (elves,  about 
fuch  wonderful,  and  uncertain  events ,  they  will  fall 
into  that  midake,  of  which  I  have  already  accus’d 
fome  of  the  Antients ,  of  framing  Romances ,  inflead  of 
folid  Hijlories  of  Nature.  But  here,  though  I  fhall 
fird  confirm  what  I  (aid  before,  that  it  is  an  unprofi¬ 
table,  and  unfound  way  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  to  re¬ 
gard  nothing  elfe,  but  the  prodigious,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  caufes ,  and  effetts  :  yet  I  will  alfo  add,  that  it  is 
not  an  unfit  employment  for  the  mod  judicious  Expe¬ 
rimenter  to  examine,  and  record  the  mod  unufual 
and  mondrous  forces,  and  motions  of  matter  :  It  is 
certain  that  many  things,  which  nowr  feem  miraculous , 
would  not  be  fo,  if  once  we  come  to  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  compojttions ,  and  operations.  And 
it  is  alfo  as  true,  that  there  are  many  Qualities,  and 
Figures,  and  powers  of  things,  that  break  the  common 
Laws,  and  tranfgrefs  the  handing  Rules  of  Nature.  It 
is  not  therefore  an  extravagance,  to  obferve  fuch  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  are  indeed  admirable  in  themfelves,  if  at 
the  lame  time  we  do  not  drive  to  make  thofe  appear 
to  be  admirable ,  that  are  groundlefs,  and  falfe.  In  this 
there  is  a  neer  refemblance  between  Natural  and  civil 
Hiflory.  In  the  Civil,  that  way  of  Romance  is  to  be 
exploded,  which  heightens  all  the  characters,  and 
actions  of  men,  beyond  ail  fbadow  oC probability ;  yet 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  the  great,  and  eminent  vir¬ 
tues  of  extraordinary  men  of  all  Ages,  may  be  rela¬ 
ted,  and  propos’d  to  our  example.  The  fame  is  to  be 
affirm’d  of  Natural  Hijlory.  To  make  that  only  to 
confift  of  drange,  and  delightful  Tales,  is  to  render  it 

nothing 
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nothing  elfe  but  vain,  and  ridiculous  Knight-Errantry. 

Yet  we  may  avoid  that  extreme,  and  dill  leavi  room, 
to  confider  the  (ingular,  and  irregular  effects,  and  to 
imitate  the  unexpected,  and  monftrous  exceffes, which 
Nature  does  (bmetimes  pradife  in  her  works.  The  firft 
may  be  only  compar’d  to  the  Fables  of  Amadis ,  and 
the  Seven  Champions  :  the  other  to  the  real  Hijlories 
of  Alexander ,  Hannibal ,  Scipio ,  or  Ctefar  ;  in  which 
though  many  of  their  Adions  may  at  firft  furprize 
us ;  yet  there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  the  Truth  of 
Life ,  and  that  may  not  ferve  for  our  injlruttion,  or 
imitation. 

If  this  way  of  general  receiving  all  credible  ac-  §  XXXIIL 
counts  of  Natural,  and  Artificial  productions,  (hall  feem  The  Expe- 
cxpos  d  to  overmuch  hazard,  and  uncertainty  ;  that  riments  they 
danger  is  remov’d  by  the  Royal  Societies  reducing  have  tr/df 
fuch  matters  of  hear-fay  and  information,  into  real, 
and  impartial  Trials,  perform’d  by  their  own  hands 
Of  the  exadneft,  variation, and  accurate  repetition  of 
their  Experiments,  I  have  already  difcours’d I  will 
now  go  on  to  lay  down  in  (hort  compafs  thofe  parts 
of  the  vifible  World,  about  which  they  have  chiefly 
bellow’d  their  pains. 

The  firft  kind  that  I  (hall  mention,  is  of  Experi-  of  Fire. . 
ments  about  Fire,  and  Flame ,  of  thefe  many  were 
made  in  order  to  the  examination  of  a  Theory  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  as  an 
Elementary  Fire  of  the  Peripatetics ;  nor  Fiery  Atoms 
of  the  Epicureans :  but  that  Fire  is  only  the  Ad  of  the 
diftolution  of  heated  Sulphureous  Bodies ,  by  the  Air 
as  a  Menftruum,  much  after  the  fame  manner,  as  Aqua 
Forth,  or  other  (harp  Menjlruums  do  work  x>a  diilo- 
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luble  Bodies,  as  Iron,  Tin,  Copper :  that  heat,  and 
light  are  two  infeperabie  effe&s  of  this  diflolution,as 
heat,  and  ebullition  are  or  thofe  diftolutions  ol  Fin , 
and  Copper :  that  Flame  is  a  diflolution  of  Smoak , 
which  confifts  of  cumbuftible  particles,  carry ’d  up¬ 
ward  by  the  heat  of  rarify’d  Air :  and  that  Ajhes  are 
a  part  of  the  Body  not  difloluble  by  the  Air . 

Of  this  fort,  they  have  made  Experiments ,  to  find 
the  lafting  of  the  burning  of  a  Candle,  Lamp,  or 
Coals,  in  a  Cubic  foot  of  common,  rarify’d,  and  con* 
dens  d  Air :  to  exhibite  the  fudden  extinction  of  Can¬ 
dies,  Lamps, and  lighted  Coals,  when  hey  are  put  in¬ 
to  fatiated  Air  :  to  (hew  the  fpeedy  extinction  of 
kindled  Charcoals, by  blowing  on  them  with  bellows, 
that  Air  which  had  before  been  fatiated  with  i  tim¬ 
ing  :  to  fliew  that  the  greateft  and  moil  lafting  beat, 
without  a  fupply  of  frefli  Air,  is  unable  to  burn 
Wood,  Sulphur,  and  moil  other  cumbuftible  matters  : 
to  find  the  comparative  heat  of  all  kinds  of  Fires , 
and  Flames  of  feveral  Materials,  as  of  Sulphur,  Cam- 
phire,  Spirit  of  Wine,  Oyl,  Wood,  Coal,  Seacoal, 
Iron  :  to  find  at  what  degree  of  heat,  Lead,  Tin, 
Silver,  Brafs,  Copper,  Gold  will  melt. 

Experiments  of  the  Tranfparency,  and  RefraCted- 
nefs  of  Flames  :  of  difeerning  the  flrength  of  feveral 
kinds  of  Gunpowder,  Pul-vis  Fulminans^Aurum  Fulmi - 
nans  :  of  Gunpowder  in  the  exhaufting  Engine  :  of 
bending  Springs  by  the  help  of  Gunpowder  :  of 
melting  Copper  immediately,  by  the  help  of  a  Flux- 
powder:  of  the  recoyling  of  Guns. 

Experiments  of  Candles,  and  Coals,  extingu idl’d  by 
the  damps  of  a  deep  Well :  of  the  burning  of  Lamps 
under  Water  :  of  burning  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Cam- 
phire  together,  and  the  diverfity  of  their  Flames  :  of 

reducing 
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reducing  Copper  to  a  very  combuflible  fubflance  :  of 
heating  the  Air  ,  by  blowing  it  through  a  red-hot 
earthen  Pipe,  fo  as  to  burn  Wood  :  of  the  brightnefs 
of  the  Flame  of  Niter,  and  Sulphur  :  of  the  burning 
and  flaming  of  Tin  filings  by  the  help  of  Niter  :  of 
kindling  Bodies,  in  common,  rarify’d,  and  condens'd 
Air,  by  the  help  of  a  Burning  glaf  :  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  heat  caft  by  a  Burningglaf,  in  the  morning,  and 
at  noon  :  of  burning  with  a  Lens  made  of  Ice  :  of  cal¬ 
cining  Antimony  in  the  Sun  with  lofs  :  to  find  whether 
Aurum  Fulminans  or  Putris  Fulminansdo  flame  upon 
Explofion  :  of  hatching  Eggs  with  a  Lamp  Furnace. 

Their  fecond  fort  of  Experiments  is  of  thofethat  -dir* 
have  been  made  in  order  to  find  out  the  nature,  pro. 
perties,  and  ufes  of  Air.  Such  as  thefe 

Experiments  for  determining  the  height  of  the 
Atmofphere  ,  for  finding  the  preflure  of  the  At¬ 
mofphere  :  on  the  tops  of  Mountains,  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  very  deep  Pits, 
and  Mines,  by  the  help  of  Quick  fiver  And  other  con* 
trivances  :  for  finding  the  preflure  of  the  Atmofphere, 
both  in  the  fame  place,  and  places  very  far  remov'd. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  portable  bounds  of 
expanfion,  and  condenfation  of  the  Air ,  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  exhaufting  and  comprefling  :  to  determine 
the  ftrength  of  Air  under  the  feveral  degrees  of  ra- 
refaftion,md  condenfation  :  of  the  force  of  condens’d 
Air  in  Wind-Guns  :  to  flatethe  comparative  gravity 
of  the  Air  to  other  fluid,  and  folid  Bodies  :  to  difco- 
ver  the  refractive  power  of  the  Air,  under  the  feveral 
Degrees  of  rarefaction  ,and  condenfation  :  to  manifeft 
the  infledive  veins  of  the  Air  :  to  produce  a  kind  of 
opacity  of  the  Air  ;  of  the  falling  of  Smoak  in  ran- 
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fy’d  Air  :  to  make  (mail  Glafi  lubhles  fvvim  in  Air  ve¬ 
ry  much  condens’d  :  of  Glafi- balls  rifingin  a  heavy, 
or  condens’d  Air,  and  failing  in  a  lighter  and  more  ra¬ 
rity ’d. 

Experiments  of  the  Propagation  of  Sounds  through 
common,  ratify ’d,  and  condens’d  Air  ;  oi  the  con- 
gruity, or  incongruity  ofh4ir,and  its  capacity  to  pene¬ 
trate  feme  bodies, and  not  others  of  generating  Air 
by  corrofive  Menflruums  out  of  fermenting  Liquors,, 
out  of  Water, and  other  Liquors, by  heat,  and  by  ex- 
hauftion  .*  of  the  returning  of  fuch  Air  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter  again  :  of  the  vanifhing  of  Air  into  Water  exhau- 
fted  of  Air  :  of  the  maintaining  ,  and  increafing  a 
Fire  by  fuch  Airs  :  of  the  fitnefs  and  unfitneis  of  fuch 
Air  for  refpiration  :  oftheufe  of  Air  inbreathing. 

Experiments  of  keeping  Creatures  many  hours  a* 
live,  by  blowing  into  the  Lungs  with  Bellows,  after 
that  all  the  thorax  and  Abdomen  were  open’d  and 
cut  away,  and  all  the  Intrails  fave  Heart, and  Lungs  re- 
mov ’d  :  of  reviving  Chickens  ,  after  they  have  been 
ftrangled,  by  blowing  into  their  Lungs  :  to  try  how 
long  a  man  can  live, by  expiring,  and  infpiring  again 
the  fame  Air  :  to  try  whether  the  Air  fo  refpired, 
might  not  by  feveral  means  be  purify ’d,  or  renew’d 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  heat,  nor  the  cold  of  this 
refpired  Air ,  that  choaks. 

Experiments  of  the  refpiring  of  Animals ,  in  Air 
much  rarify’d,  and  the  fatal  eftedts :  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  feveral  Animals  very  well  in  Air,  as  much 
condens’d,  as  it  will  be  under  water,  at  two  hundred 
fathoms  deep, that  is  about  eight  times  :  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  freili  Air  requifite  for  the  life  of  a  refpiring 
Animal ,  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time  :  of  making  Air 
unfit  for  refpiration, by  fatiating  it,  by  fu  fie  ring  Can- 
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dies, or  Coals  to  burn  in  it,  till  they  exfmguifh  t'heift- 
felves. 

Experiments  of  including  living  Animals,  and  kin¬ 
dled  Coals,  and  Candles,  in  a  large  Glafs,  to  obferve 
which  of  them  will  be  firft  extinguiilfd  :  of  a  mans 
living  half  an  hour,  without  any  inconvenience,  in  a 
Leaden  Bell ,  at  divers  fathoms  under  water  :  of  the 
Quantity  of  Air  refpir’d  at  once  by  a  Man  :  of  the 
firength  a  Man  has  to  raife  Weights  by  his  breath. 

Experiments  of  the  fwelling  of  an  Arm  put  into 
the  ratifying  Engine, by  taking  off  the  preffure  of  the 
Amhient  Air  :  of  the  fwelling  of  Vipers,  and  Frogs, 
upon  taking  off  the  preffure  of  the  Ambient  Air :  of 
the  life,  and  free  motion  of  Fiflies  in  Water, under  the 
preffure  of  Air  eight  times  condens’d  :  of  Infers  not 
being  able  to  move  in  exhaulted  Air ;  of  the  refi° 
fiance  of  Air  to  bodies  mov’d  through  it  :  of  the  not 
growing  of  Seeds  for  want  of  Air  :  of  the  growing 
of  Plants  hung  in  the  Air ,  and  of  the  decreaft  of 
their  weight  :  of  the  living  of  a  Cameleon ,  Snakes, 

Toads,  and  divers  Infedts  in  a  free  /fir, without  food  *• 
of  conveying  Air  under  Water  to  any  depth  :  of 
condenfing  Air  by  Water  ,  and  by  the  expanfion  of 
freezing  Water  :  of  the  fwelling  of  Lungs  in  the  ra** 
rifying  Engine  :  of  the  velocity,  and  ffcrength  of  feve- 
rai  Winds . 

The  third  kind  are  thole,  which  have  been  made,  Of  Water. 
about  the  fubftance,  and  properties  of  Water  :  Such 
are, 

Experiments  about  the  Comparative  Gravity  of 
Salt  Watered  frejh, and  of  feveral  Medicinal  Springs 
found  in  this  Nation  :  of  the  differing  weight  of  the 
Sea  water ,  in  fevsral  Climats,  and  at  feveral  Seafons : 
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of  the  weight  of  Diftill' d-water,  Snow-water  ,  May- 
dew,  Rain-water,  Spring-water  :  of  augmenting  the 
weight  of  Liquor,  by  diffolving  Salts  :  of  the  greater 
thicknefs  of  fuch  Water, ix  the  bottom, than  at  the  top  : 
of  weighing,  afcending,  and  defending  Bodies  in 
Water  :  of  the  prefTure  of  the  Water  at  feveral  depths 
under  its  furface. 

Experiments  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  Water,  at 
feveral  depths  of  the  Sea  :  of  propagating  founds 
through  the  Water  :  of  founding  the  depth  of  the 
Sea  without  a  line  :  of  fetching  up  Water  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea  :  of  fetching  up  Earth, Sand, Plants, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Experiments  of  the  refinance  of  Water  to  Bodies 
mov'd  on  its  furface,of  feveral  Figures, and  by  feveral 
degrees  of  force  .*  of  the  refiftance  of  Water  to  Bodies 
mov’d  through  its  fubftance  afcending,  and  defend¬ 
ing  :  of  the  expanfion,  and  condenfation  of  Water  by 
heat  and  cold  :  of  the  condenfation  of  Water  by  fe¬ 
veral  wayes  of  prefTure  .*  of  converting  Water  into 
a  vaporous  Air,  lafling  fometimes  in  that  form  :  the 
Torricellian  Experiment  try’d  with  Water  in  a  Glafs- 
cane  thirty  fix  and  forty  foot  high  ,  in  a  leaden  Tube, 
alfo  with  a  Glafs  at  the  top  i  the  fame  try'd  with  Oyl, 
and  otherLiquors. 

Experiments  of  the  rifing  of  Water  in  fmall  Tubes , 
and  many  others  about  its  congruity  :  of  filtration.^ 
orofthe  rifing -of  Water,  to  a  great  height  in  Sand,@V. 
of  the  fwimming  of  Fifhes  :  of  Waters  being  able  to 
penetrate  through  thofe  Pores, where  Air  will  not:  of 
opening  bellows  at  a  depth  under  water, and  blowing 
up  Bladders  ,  to  find  the  prefTure  of  the  Water :  of 
Water  not  fubfiding  in  a  high  Glafs-cane,upon  remo¬ 
ving  the  ambient  prefTure  5  after  it  had  been  well  ex- 
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handed  of  the  Air  IMles  that  lurk'd  in  it :  of  forcing 
Water  out  of  a  Veffelby  its  own  vapours. 

Experiments  of  the  different  weight,  and  refracti¬ 
on  of  warm  Water, and  cold  .♦  of  the  paffing  of  Water 
through  the  coats  of  a  Mans  Stomach  .*  of  the  living 
of  Filh  in  Water ,  the  Air  being  exhauded  ;  of  cloilng 
up  a  Fifh  in  a  Glafs  of  water  ;  of  the  dying  of  Fillies 
in  Water ,  upon  taking  off  the  preffure  of  the  Air 9  in 
the  ratifying  Engine  :  of  Hydroflaticks, and  making  a 
Body  fink  by  pouring  more  water  upon  it  :  ofraifing 
Water  above  its  Standard  by  fucking  :  of  the  fubliding 
of  Water  in  the  dem,  upon  putting  the  Bolt-head  in¬ 
to  warm  water  :  of  the  fhrinking  of  Water  upon  cool¬ 
ing-. 

The  fourth  kind  are  about  Mines,  Metals ,  Oars ,  Of  Metals 
Stones ,  &c.  Such  as.  and  Stones* 

Experiments  of  Coppetting  made  at  the  Tower  of 
diffolving  many  Saks  in  one  Liquor:  of  the  Oculus 
Mundi :  of  Rufma  :  of  the  Tenacity  of  feveral  Me¬ 
tals  examin’d  by  weights :  of  the  rarefaction  and 
condenfation  of  Glafsiof  the  volatizing  Salt  of  Tartar, 
with  burnt  Allom, with  Vinegar,  and  Spirit  of  Wine  .* 
on  the  Bononian  Stone :  on  Diamonds, of  their  fhining 
by  rubbing :  on  Copper-oar :  of  the  didillation  of  Coal: 
of  refining  feveral  kinds  of  Lead-oar  :  of  extracting 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  Silver  out  of  that  Gar, 
than  is  commonly  done  :  of  feveral  wayes  of  redu¬ 
cing  Letharges  into  Lead *  of  changing  Gold  into 
Silver . 

Experiments  Magneticalflhhs  bed  form  of  capping 
Loadjlones :  of  the  bed  forms  of  Needles,  of  feveral 
lengths  and  bignefles:  of  various  wayes  of  touching 
Needles  on  th zLoadflone;  of  making  the  fame  Pole  of 

the 
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the  Loadftone ,  both  attrad,  and  chafe  the  fame  end  of 
the  Needle  without  touching  it to  find  the  variation 
of  the  Loadftone  here  at  London. 

Experiments  with  the  dipping  Needle  .*  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  flrength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ofa 
final!  Loadftone  :  to  meafure  the  flrength  of  the  Mag. 
netical  attractive  power,  atfevera!  diftancesfrom  the 
Stone :  to  examine  the  force  of  the  attradive  power, 
through  feveral  Mediums ,  as  Water,  Air,  Wood, Lead, 
and  Stone :  to  divert  the  attradive  power,  by  inter- 
pofing  Iron  :  to  find  the  diredive  virtue  of  the  Load¬ 
ftone  under  water. 

Experiments  to  manifeft  by  the  help  of  Steel-dufl, 
the  lines  of  the  Diredive  virtue  of  the  Loadftone  to 
be  oval ,  in  a  contrary  Pofition  to  what  Des  Cartes 
Theory  makes  them :  to  manifeft  thofe  lines  of  Dire- 
dion  by  the  help  of  Needles  :  to  difcover  thofe  lines 
of  Diredion,  when  the  influence  of  many  Loadftones 
is  compounded :  to  find  what  thofe  lines  are  incom- 
paffing  a  Sphcerical  Loadftone  ,  what  about  a  Square, 
and  what  about  a  regular  Figure  :  to  bore  through 
the  Axis  of  a  Loadftone :  and  fill  it  up  with  a  Cylin - 
drical  Steel :  Experiments  on  Loadftones  having  many 
Poles,  and  yet  the  Stones  feeming  uniform. 

,  ;  The  fifth  kind  is  of  the  growth  of  Vegetables  in  fe- 

egcui-  yeraj  kinc|s  0f  Water ;  as  River-mater ,  Rain-water, 
Diftill' d- water,  May  dew.  of  hindring  the  growth  of 
Seed  Corn  in  the  Earth,  by  extrading  the  Air  .•  and 
furthering  their  growth, by  admitting  it :  of  fteeping 
Seeds  of  feveral  kinds  :  of  inverting  the  Pofitions  of 
Roots,  and  Plants  let  in  the  ground  ,  to  find  whether 
there  are  valves  in  the  Pores  of  the  Wood,  that  only 
open  one  way  :  of  the  decreafe  of  the  weight  of 

Plants 
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Plants  growing  in  Air :  of  Lignum  Fojjile :  of  the 
growing  c  f  fome  branches  of  Rofemary, by  only  fprin- 
kling  the  ieaves  with  water  :  o ICamphire  wood  -.  of 
Wood  brought  from  the  Canaries  :  of  a  ftinking 
Wood  brought  out  of  the  Eafl-Indies -.  of  the  re-union 
of  the  Bark  of  Trees  after  it  had  been  feparated  from 
the  Body. 


The  fixth  are  Experiments  Medicinahnd  Anatom's-  „  .  „ 

cA  ;  as  of  cutting  out  the  Spleen  of  a  Dog  :  of  the  LD 
efleds  of  Vipers  biting  Dogs  :  of  a  Camosleon ,  and  its  m\cai_ 
diffedbion  .•  of  preferving  Animals  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Oyl  of  Turpentine,  and  other  Liquors  :  of  injediing 
various  Liquors,  and  other  Subftances,  into  the  veins 
offeveral  creatures. 

Experiments  of  deftroying  Mites  by  feveral  Fumes  * 
of  the  equivocal  Generation  of  Infells  :  of  feeding  a 
Carp  in  the  Air  :  of  making  Infedls  with  Cheefe,  and 
Sack :  of  killing  Water-Newts, Toads,  and  Sloworms 
with  feveral  Salts  :  of  killing  Frogs, by  touching  their 
skin,  with  Vinegar,  Pitch  or  Mercury  :  of  a  Spiders 
not  being  inchanted  by  a  Circle  of  Unicorns  born ,  or 
Irijb  E.arth ,  laid  round  about  it. 

Experiments  with  a  Poyfbn’d  Indian  Dagger  on  fe¬ 
veral  Animals  :  with  the  Maccajfer  Poyfon  :  with, 
Florentine  Poyfon, and  feveral  Antidotes  againh  it :  of 
making  Flelh  grow  on,  after  it  has  been  once  cut  off: 
of  the  grafting  a  Spur  on  the  head  of  a  Cock,  and  its  - 
growing  :  of  the  living  of  Creatures  by  Factitious  • 

Air.-  oi  the  reviving  of  Animals  fixangled,  by  Blow¬ 
ing  into  their  Lungs-,  of  Flelh  not  breeding  Worms, 
when  fecur’d  from  Fly-blowings .-  of  the  fuffocation 
of  Animals  upon  piercing  the  Thorax  .-  of  hatching'; 
Silk-worms  Eggs  in  raryiy’d  Air  of  transfufing  the  - 
yood  of  one  Animal  into  another.  The.* 
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The  feventh  fort  are  about  thole  which  are  call’d 
fenfille  dualities :  as  of  freezing  ;  of  cold,  and  heat  : 
of  freezing  Water  freed  from  Air  :  of  the  time,  and 
manner  of  the  contraction  in  freezing  luke-warm 
Water  ;  of  the  temperature  of  feveral  places,  by 
feafd  Thermometers ;  as  of  federal  Countries  ;  of  the 
bottoms  of  deep  Mines,  Wells,  Vaults,  on  the  tops  of 
Hills,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Experiments  of  the  contradion  of  Oyl  of  Vitriol : 
and  divers  other  Oy  Is  by  freezing:  of  freezing  bit¬ 
ter  Tindures  :  of  freezing  feveral  ting  d  Liquors,  and 
driving  all  the  tindure  inward  to  the  Center :  of 
{hewing  Ice  to  be  capable  of  various  degrees  of  cold, 
greater  than  is  requifite  to  keep  it  Ice  ;  of  producing 
cold  by  the  diilolution  of  feveral  Salts;  of  freezing 
Water  without  hlels  :  of  a  membranous  fubftance  fe- 
parable  from  the  blood  by  freezing  :  of  a  Thermome¬ 
ter  in  ratify  ?d  and  condensd  Air  •  of  very  e  afie  free¬ 
zing  of  Oyl  of  Annifeeds  ;  of  making  a  Standard  of 
Cold  by  freezing  diffilfd- water. 

The  eighth  are  of  Rarity,  Denfity  .Gravity ,  Preffure 
Levity ,  Fluidity ,  Firmnefi ,  Congruity ,  &c.  as  of  the  Na- 
ture  of  Gravity ,  ;  of  the  cohadion  of  two  Flat  Mar¬ 
bles  ;  of  compreflig  the  Air  with  Mercury  to  find  its 
fpring  :  of  the  weights  of  Bodies,  folid  and  fluid  :  of 
rarefaction, and  condenfation  by  the  help  of  Mercury  ; 
of  the  tenacity  of  feveral  Bodies;  of  the  turning  of 
two  very  fluid  Liquors  into  one  folid  mafs,  by  mrng- 
ling  them  together. 

Experiments  for  examining  ,  whether  the  gravity 
of  Bodies  alter,  according  as  they  are  carried  a  good 
way  above, or  below  the  iurface  of  the  Earth  :  of  the 
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{landing  of  Mercury  well  exhaufled,many  inches, nay 
many  feer ,  above  its  ufual  (landing  of  a  Wheel. 
Baro  Meter ,  of  the  expanfion,  and  contraction  of 
Glafs  ,  and  Metals  by  heat  and  cold  .•  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  ,  and  feveral  ting’d  Liquors  by  the  help  of  a 
Glafs  Tube  .•  the  examination  of  Monfieur  Pafchals 
Experiment,  by  many  others. 


The  ninth  we  Experiments  of  Light,  Sound, Colours,  nfJ.  , 
Tafte,Smell :  as  of  two  tranfparent  Liquors  producing  r  Y** Hr 
an  opacous  one  :  of  Echos  and  reflected  founds  •  of  °m  ’  &c' 
Muficaiyi>«»^r,  and  Harmonies  .-  of  Colours,  of  the 
greater  refraction  of  Water,  than  of  Ice:  of  Refra¬ 
ction  in  a  new  Engine  ;  of  the  Refraction  of  Glafs  of 
various  Ihapes  under  Water:  of  deflroying  the  (Li¬ 
ning  of  Fifh  byOylof  Vitriol :  of  making  a  great 
light  by  rubbing  two  Chryflals  hard  one  againfl 
the  other.-  of  making  a  deaf,  and  dumb  man  to 
(peak. 


The  tenth  are  Experiments  of  Motion  :  as  of  Glafs  Of  Motion. 
drops  feveral  wayes  order’d,  and  broken  :  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  defcent  of  feveral  Bodies  of  divers  fa¬ 
shions  through  feveral  Liquors  :  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  Bodies  falling  through  the  Air  j  try’d  by 
many  wayes .-  of  the  fwift  motion  of  founds :  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  Oyl  of  Turpentine  on  Spirit 
of  Wine;  of  the  flrength  of  falling  Bodies,  according 
to  the  feveral  Heights, from  which  they  fall  .-  of  pro¬ 
portioning  the  Ihapes  of  Bodies,  fo  as  to  make  them 

fall  together  in  the  fame  time  through  differing  Me¬ 
diums. 

Experiments  ofthe  fwiftnefsofaBulletfhot  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  Powder.-of  the  befl  Figure  of  the  weight 
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of  a  Pendulum  for  motion;  of  the  Motion  of  Pendu¬ 
lous  Bodies  of  various  figures  .•  to  determine  the 
length  of  Pendulums  :  to  find  the  velocity  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  founding  firing :  to  find  the  velocity  of 
motion  ,  propagated  by  a  very  long  extended  Wire 
for  explaining  the  inflexion  of  a  {freight  motion  into 
a  circular, by  a  fupervening  attra&ive  power  towards 
the  Center,  in  order  to  the  explaining  of  the  motion 
of  the  Planets. 

Experiments  of  the  circular  and  complicated  mo* 
tion  of  Pendulums ,  to  explain  the  Hypothefis  of  the 
Moons  moving  about  the  Earth  :  of  comparing  the 
Motions  of  a  circular  Pendulum ,  with  the  motion  of  a 
ftreight  one  .•  of  the  propagation  of  motion  from 
one  Body  to  another :  of  the  reflection  of  motion 
of  the  vibrating  motion  of  Quick-filver  in  a  crooked 
Pipe  :  imitating  the  motion  of  a  Pendulum  :  of  com¬ 
municating  of  the  flrength  of  Powder  for  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  Springs;  and  thereby  for  making  artificial 
Mufcles,  to  command  what  flrength  we  defire. 

Chymical  The  eleventh  are  Experiments  C by  mica  l,  Mechanic 
and  Mecha-  cal ,  Optical:  as  of  reducing  theFlefh  of  Animals  into 
meal.  a  Liquor  like  b!ood,by  diffolving  it  in  a  certain  Men- 
ftruum  :  of  a  greater  facility  of  raifing  Water  in  Pipes 
of  a  larger  Bore :  of  brewing  beer  with  Bread,  Barly, 
Oats,  Wheat,  and  without  malting .-  of  precipita¬ 
ting  Tartar  out  of  Wine  by  feveral  expedients  ;  of  a 
Chymical  extraction  of  a  volatil  Spirit,  and  Sait  out 
ofSpunges  :  of  examining  Aurum  fulminans  after 
expiofion  .•  of  the  difiolution  of  Manna  in  Water,  and 
of  a  chryftallizing  it  again  out  of  it,  by  evaporati¬ 
on. 

Experiments  of  volatizing  Salt  of  Tartar  many 

wayes : 
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vvayes  :  of  examining  the  mucilaginous  matter  call’d 
Star- (hoot ;  of  examining  our  Englijh  Telefcopes,  and 
Microfcopes ,  and  comparing  them  with  fuch  as  have 
been  made  at  Rome :  of  making  a  volatil  Salt  with 
Oyl  of  Turpentine ,  and  Sea-falt :  of  the  Quantity  of 
Spirits  in  Cyder :  of  the  ffrength  of  feveral  Springs : 
of  examining  a  Pump  made  with  Bellows  .*  of  dying 
Silk  with  feveral  Jamaica  Woods  :  of  finding  the 
ftrength  of  Wood  of  feveral  kinds,  for  bearing :  of 
finding  the  flexibility  of  various  Woods,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  yielding,  and 
bending. 

Experiments  about  the  gravity  of  Bodies  made  on 
the  top  of  Saint  Rauls  Steeple,  Wefiminfler  Ally ,  and 
feveral  other  high  places  ;  and  in  a  Well  of  feventy 
Fathoms  depth :  examined  about  the  Virgula  Di- 
vim  ,  wherein  the  common  Aflertions  were  found 
falfe  :  of  the  various  refradions  of  feveral  Liquors, 
in  a  new  refra&ive  Engine  :  of  common  Oyl  of  To- 
tacco ,  made  by  d  filiation  in  a  Glafs  retort :  of  ma¬ 
king  the  Objed  glafs  of  a  Microfcope,  to  bear  as  large 
an  Aperture  as  is  defirid. 

Of  this  their  way  of  Experimenting  I  will  here 
produce  thefe  Examples. 
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EXPERIMENTS 

Of  the  Weight  of  Bodies  increafed 
in  the  FIRE: 


Made  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Account  brought 
in  by  my  Lord  B^OUNC  f^E^. 

i.  Copper  and  Lead, 

d.  gr 

'He  Coppel  weighed— -10.  8e  ~ 


Lead 

Copper  — L— ■— 
Into  the  fire  all  three 
Out  of  the  Fire - 


4-  9- 
o.  6. 


14-  23  h 


r” 

— - *5-  4  s* 

Gained— o.  $  p 


Befides  what  the  Cop  el  loft  in  weighty 
fuppofed  to  he  ah  out  three  grains.. 

z*  Copper  and  Lead 1 

d.  gr. 

Cop  pel - - - —  io.  z  | 

Lead  — — — - 


Copper - * - .  — 

Into  the  fire  all  three > 
Out  of  the  fire - 


4-  9- 
o.  6. 


1 4-  17  I 

~15-  £  8 

Gained—  G.  7.  % 


3.  Lead 
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3.  head  alone . 

d.  gr. 

Cop  el - — - - *10.  3  f§ 

head  5  " — 4.  9. 


Into  the  fire  loth  * — - — 

»I4.  12  |? 

Out  of  the  fire - — 

— 1 4-3  II 

Gained— —0.  i  o  fj 

4.  head  alone . 

d.  gr. 

G?/>£/ - — *  - — — 

—  10.  10  i 

head  * — — - 

-  4-  9* 

—14.  19  S 

On/  0/  the  fire  ■ — — — — 

-1 5.  1  1? 

Gained l 

— 0.  5  8 

5.  Copel  alone. 

gr. 

Into  the  fire  - — — 

10.  5*. 

tte  0/  fire~ — "  * 

IO.  I  1 

Loft — • 

0.  3  I 

6.  Copel  alone. 

d.  gr. 

Into  the  fire - io.  wanting  7  \ 

Out  of  the  fire — 10.  wanting  9. 

Loft— o,' - - — 1  i 


EXP  E- 


To 
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EXPERIMENTS 

Of  a  Stone  called 

0  CV  LV  S  MV  NT*  I 


A 


Made  by  Dr.  G  0  J)  T>  A  Yf  D. 

Small  Stone  of  the  kind ,  called  hy  fome  Authors 
Oculus  Mundi,  being  dry  and  cloudy,  weighed 

- -~5  gr.%1 

7  he  jame  being  put  under  Water,  for  anight  and 
fomewhat  more,  became  tranfparent ,  and,  the  fuperficies 

being  wiped  dry,  weighed — - . - - - 5  gr. 

The  difference  between  thefe  two  weights  —  o.  553 
Tne  fame  Stone  kept  out  of  Water  one  day  and  be¬ 
coming  cloudy  again  ,  weighed — - - 

which  was  more  than  the  fir /l  weight . _ _ Q.  & 

The  fame  being  kept  dry  two  dayes  longer,  weighed 

^  2  0i 

which  was  lefs  than  at  fir ft  — - 

Being  kept  dry  fome  thing  longer,  it  did  not  grow  hn™ 
ftbly  lighter . 

Being  put  under  Water  for  a  night ,  and  becoming 
again  tranfparent ,  and  wiped  dry  ,  the  weight  was -~<5.  ^ 
the  fame  with  the  fir  ft ,  after  putting  in  Water, and  more 
than  the  lafl  weight ,  after  keeping  of  it  dry  — -  o.  gs 
Another  Stone  of  the  fame  kind,  being  variegated 
iviih  milky ,  white,  and  grey,  like  fome  fort  of  Agates, 
while'  it  lay  under  Water,  was  always  inv ironed  with 
little  bubbles,  fuch  as  appear  in  water  before  boy  ling, 
next  the  fides  of  the  veffeU 


There 
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There  were  alfo  fome  of  the  like  bubbles  on  thefurface 
of  the  water  juft  over  it ;  as  if  either  fome  Exhalations 
come  out  of  it ,  or  that  it  did  excite  fome  fermen • 
tat  ion  in  the  parts  of  the  water  contiguous  to  it. 

There  was  little  fenfihle  difference  of  Tranfparency  in 
this  Stone ,  before  the  putting  under  Water ,  and  after  • 
To  le  fare  the  milky  white  parts  continued  as  before ,  but 
more  different  in  weight ,  than  in  the  former.  For  whereas 
before  the  putting  into  the  watery  he  weight  was*i  8  gr.  ^ 
after  it  had  lyen  in  about  twenty  four  hours  the  weight 
was  xo  gr.  m  ;  fo  the  difference  was  —  - — —  i  gr. 

The  fame  Stone  was  infufed  in  the  water  fcalding  hot * 
and  fo  continued  for  a  while  after  it  was  coif  but  riot  no 
more  weighty  than  upon  infufing  in  the  cold ;  neither 
was  there  any  fenfihle  difference  in  the-  weight  both 
times . 
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An  Account  of  a  Dog  differed. 

By  Mr.  HO  0 


}N  profecution  of fome  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  Re - 
fpiration  in  fever al  Animals ;  A  Dog  was  differed, and 
means  of  a  pair  of  Bellows ,  and  a  certain  Pipe  thruft 
into  the  Wind-pipe  of  the  Creature,  the  heart  continued 
beating  for  a  very  long  while  after  all  the  Thorax  and 
Belly  had  been  open'd,  nay  after  the  Diaphragme  had 
been,  in  great  part  cut  away,  and  the  Pericardium  re¬ 
mov'd from  the  heart.  And  from  fever  al  tryals  made,  it 
feem'd  very  probable ,  that  this  motion  might  have  been 
continued. ,  as  long  almofl  as  there  was  any  blood  left  with¬ 
in  the  veffels  of  the  Dog  .-  for  the  motion  of  the  Heart 
feem’d  very  little  chang  d  after  above  an  hours  time from 
the  fir  ft  difplaying  the  Thorax  :  though  we  found,  that 
upon  removing  the  Bellows,  the  Lungs  would  prefently 
grow  flaccid,  and  the  Heart  begin  to  have  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  ;  but  upon  removing  the  motion  of  the  Bellows,  the 
Heart  recovered  its  former  motion,  and  the  Ccnvulfions 
ceafed.  Though  I  made  a  Ligature  upon  all  the  great  Tef- 
fels  that  went  into  the  lower  parts  of  its  Body ,  I  could 
not  find  any  alteration  in  the  pulfe  of  the  Heart ;  the  cir¬ 
culation ,  it  ferns,  being  perform  d fome  other  way.  Icou'd 
not.  perceive  any  thing  diftinttly,  whether  the  Air  did 
unite  and  mix  with  the  Blood ;  nor  did  in  the  leaft  per¬ 
ceive  the  Heart  to  [well  upon  the  extenfion  of  the  Lungs : 

nor  did  the  Lungs  feem  to  fwell  upon  the  con  trail  ion  of 
the  Heart.  J 
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EXPERIMENTS 

of  the  Recoiling  of 

G  U  N  S 

By  the  Lord  <B  U  N C E^E  % 

WHtn  l was  commanded  hy  this  Society,  to  make 
fome  Experiments  of  the  Recoiling  of  Guns  ; 
In  order  to  the  difeovery  of  the  caufe  thereof ,  I  caufed 
this  Engine  that  lyes  here  before  you  to  be  prepared \  and 
with  it  Q  ajfifled  by  fome  of  themofi  eminent  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  3  /  had  divers  fbots  made  in  the  Court  of  this 
Co  Hedge ,  near  the  length  thereof from  the  mark ,  with  a 
full  charge  (  about  a  fourpenny  weight }  of  Powder ; 
But  without  any  other  fuccefs ,  then  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  Regular  in  that  way ,  which  was  by  layingit  upon  a 
heavy  table  ,  unto  which  it  was  fometimes fajlned  with 
Screws  at  all  the  four  places  R,  L,  V,  B, fometimes  on¬ 
ly  at  R  or  L,  having  wheels  affixed  at  L  and  V  or  R,  and 
B,  that  it  might  the  more  eafily  recoil . 

This  uncertainty  /  did  then  conceive  might  arife  from 
one  or  more  ofthefe  three  caufe  Sy  viz* 

i .  The  violent  trembling  motion  of  the  Gun  ,  whence 
the  Bullet  might  cafually  receive  fome  lateral  impulfe 
from  the  nofe  of  the  peece  at  the  parting  from  itm 
x.  The  yielding  of  the  Table  which  was  fenfible „ 

3.  The  difficulty  of  aiming  well  by  the  Sight  and  But¬ 
ton  fo  far  from  the  Mark . 

G  g  Therefore 
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Therefore  to  avoir!  all  thefe ,  the  Experiments  I  caus'd 
to  he  marie  before  you  in  the  Gallery  of  this  Colledge ,  you 
may  he  pie  a  fed  to  remember  were  performed \  fir  ft ,  taking 
only  eight  grains  of  Powder  for  the  charge .  Secondly ,  %- 
the  Engine  upon  the  floor ,  thirdly ,  aiming  by  a 

thread  at  M,  d  mark  about  an  Inch  and  ^  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gun.  (  edge  of  a  knife  being  put  for  the  mark 
the  better  to  difcern  the  line  that  was  fhot  in  f  and  they 
thus  jucceeded. 

When  the  piece  was  faftnedto  the  floor  both  at  R  and 
L  the  Bullet  then  did fo  fully  hit  the  mark ,  that  it  was 
divided  by  it  into  two  parts ,  whofe  difference  in  weight 
was  lefts  than  ten  grains  f  about  the  thirty  third  part  of 
the  whole  Bullet  j  although  the  lefjer  part  vaas  a  little  hol¬ 
low ,  and  that  from  which  the  neck  of  Lead  was  a  little 
too  dole  pared  off :  But  when  hindred  from  Recoiling 
only  at  R,  the  Bullet  mift  the  mark  towards  L  or  A,  for 
the  whole  Bullet,  lefs  than  two  grains  excepted,  went  on 
that  fide  :  And  in  like  manner  when  hindred  from  Re¬ 
coiling  at  L,  the  Bullet  mift  the  mark  towards  R  on  ft, the 
whole  Bullet,  lefs  than  two  grains  excepted ,  puffing  the 
knife  on  that  fide  thereof 

1  had  the  honour  to  make  other  Experiments  with  the 
fame  Engine  fat  ely  at  White-Hail  before  his  Majefty  and 
his  Highnefs  Royal  within  the  Tilt-yard  Gallery,  where 
there  is  the  hearth  of  a  chimny  rafted  a  little  above  the 
floor ,  about  the  diftance  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  oppofite 
wall,  againft  which  Icaufed  a  plank  to  be  placed,  and  the 
Engine  to  be  laid firft  again ft  the  middle  of  the  Hearth, 
that  it  might  not  recoil  at  all,  and  that  part  of  the  board 
to  be  marked  againft  which  twas  levelled ,  known  by  a 
line  ftretched  from  the  Breech  of  the  Peece  unto  the 
Board, diredly  over  the  fight  and  button,  and  the  fire  be¬ 
ing  given  Q  the  charge  being  but  eight  grains  of  Powder 
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ds  before  )  the  Bullet  did  fully  hit  the  mark.  Secondly , 
the  Peece  (  charged  and  levelled  in  the  fame  manned)  was 
laid  at  the  end  of  the  Hearth  next  the  Park ,  fo  that  ve¬ 
ry  little  of  the  corner  R  refled  againjl  it,  and  then  the 
Bullet  mifi  d  the  mark  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to¬ 
wards  the  Park  or  A.  The  like  being  done  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Hearth ,  the  Bullet  then  mifi  d  the  mark  as 
much  the  other  way ;  and  afterwards  with  double  that 
charge  fome  thing  more,  as  before  I  had  fount)  it  lefs  with 
a  fmaller  charge. 

Since  this  (at  firft  defigningonly  to  experiment  the fe - 
veral  diflances  that  the  Bullet  is  carried  wide  of  the 
mark  with  different  charges  of  Powder  )  I  made  thefe 
Experiment  s  following. 

In  the  firft  Colume  whereof  you  have  the  corner  ft  opt 
from  recoiling. 

In  the  fecond  the  grains  of  Powder  with  which  the 
Peece  was  charged. 

In  the  third  the  diftance  the  Bullet  was  (hot  wide  from 
the  mark  in  inches ,  tenths ,  and  parts  of  tenths. 

In  the  fourth  the  fide  on  which  the  Bullet  was  car¬ 
ried. 

In  the  laft  the  diftance  of  the  mark  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  Gun  in  feet . 
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Whence 


^or  jl  society: 

Whence  you  may  he  pleafed  to  obferve  ; 

Fir (l ,  that  the  recoil  of  the  Peece  being  kindred  only  at 
RtfrL,  whatfoever  be  the  charge  of  the  Powder ,  the 
Bullet  fill  miffes  the  mark  ,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gun ,  on  the  fame  fide  that  the  recoil  is  made. 

Secondly ,  77;  at  about  twelve  grains  of  Powder  fhoots 
widefl  from  the  mark  at  all  diftances  above  mentioned, 
on  the  fame  fide  that  the  recoil  is  made. 

Thirdly,  that  above  forty  eight  grains  of  Powder  jhoots 
wide  from  the  mark ,  placed  at  nine  foot  from  the  muz ~ 
zle  of  the  Peece,  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  the 
recoil  is  made , 

The  cauje  of  the  firfi  I  cannot  doubt  to  be  the  recoil  of 
the  Peece  f  from  the  force  of  the  Powder  )  before  the 
Bullet  be  parted  from  it. 

The  fecond  is,  as  /  conceive ,  becaufe  with  Tfs  than 
twelve  grains  the  Peece  ceafeth  to  recoil  before  the  Bullet 
be  parted  from  it.  And  with  more  than  twelve  grains  the' 
Bullet  is  parted  from  the  Peece  before  it  hath  recoiled  Jh 
far  :  A  greater  power  not  moving  a  greater  weight 
fwifter  C horizontally )  in  the  fame  proportion  that  it  doth 
the  leffer . 

And  for  the  third  I  have  this  to  offer ,  viz,  Becaufe  • 
the  mouth  of  the  Gun  is  moving  fide  wards  whilftthe  Bul¬ 
let  is  going  out ;  Therefore  the  mouth  of  the  Peece  mufl  be 
contiguous  (  at  leaft  )  unto  the  Bullet  on  the  contrary  fide 
to  that  on  which  the  Peece  recoils,  fome  time  after  the 
feparation  made  on  the  other  fide,  and  therefore  the  lafi: 
impulfe  of  the  Bullet  from  the  force  of  the  Powder  is  on 
that  fide  the  Peece  recoils*,  wherefore  the  Bullet  mujl  ne* 
cejfarily  crofs  the  Axis  of  the  Peece,  and  that  with  a  grea¬ 
ter  or  leffer  Angle,  according  to  the  force  of  the  Powder , 
&  when  this  Angle  therefore  is  greater  than  the  Angle  - 
of  recoil,  then  mufl  the  Axis  of  that  Cylinder  in  which 
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the  Bullet  moves  crofs  the  Axis  of  the  mark ,  beyond 
which  interjection  the  mark  being  placed^  the  Bullet  mufi 
be  carried  neceffarily  wide  of  the  mark  on  the  contrary 
fide  to  the  recoil  of  the  Peece> 


Pig.  2. 


Let  a  d~a. 
and  dc=r. 

and  therefore  a  b=r-~ 
f :  r!a2 

Therefore  a  b.  ad::  r- 
:  rla2  a  : :  x#  x  x 
being  any  given  quan¬ 
tity'*  3 

Wherefore  a=x  r—x^: 
iV: 

W  x  :  r2„a2  :=x  r 

••a. 

Therefore  x2  r*_x2  a2.x2  r2... 
ixra  +  a2. 
therefore  ixra  =  x2 

a2  -|  -  az* 

therefore  ^xr  ~  ^ 
x2  +  I 


f  e  k  =  f  1  p  =  p  h  m 
=  /.’£  Angle  of  Recoil 
p  h  n  //><?  <?/  Reflexi¬ 

on  made  at  the  parting  of 
the  Ballet  from  the  Peece. 
When phn  >  phm(mh 
being  always  parallel  to 
f  g  )  then  mufl  h  n  enter- 
fed  f  g  if  continued. 


Some  other  Experiments  I  have  alfo  made  with  ano¬ 
ther Peece  f about  the  fame  lengthy  but  of  a  bore  neer  two 
tenths  of  an  inch  lefs )  and  ordered  in  the  fame  manner 
and  do  findy  that  with  a  fmall  charge  the  Bullet  is  fhot 
l  thence  too  )  wirde  of  the  mark  on  the  fame  fide  on  which 

the  Recoil  is  made ,  and  with  a  full  charge  wide  the  con¬ 
trary  fide. 
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Icaufed  befides  two  P iflol  barrels  of  about  five  inches  Fig,  3 
long  to  he  placed  upon  Carriages  with  four  Wheels ?  and 
loaded  with  lead '  that  they  might  not  overturn  when  dif- 
charged ,  and  both  of  equal  weighty  and  an  Iron  Cylinder 
of  the  length  of  loth  their  bores ,  and  of  the  fame  diameter 
with  a  piece  of  Lead  of  weight  equal  to  it.  So  that  the 
piece  of  Lead  affixed  to  either  of  thefe  Guns  ( which  of 
them  I  fhould pleafe  to  charge  }  might  equally  poife  the 
other  with  the  Iron  Cylinder.  And  thus  indifferently 
charging  either  with  eight  grains  more  or  lefs  of  Powder  y 
and  putting  the  Iron  Cylinder  home  into  both ,  the  piece 
of  Lead  being  affixed  to  that  which  held  the  Powder ,  and 
then  both  fo  Jet  upon  the  floor  and  the  Powder  fired \  I 
could  not  thereby  difcover ,  that  the  charged P eece,  or  the 
other ,  either  of  them ,  did  certainly  recoil  more  or  lefs> 
than  the  other ,  they  rather  feemed Jiill  to  be  equal. 

Thefe  few  Experiments  I  have  made  fince ,  the  Barrel 
being  fir (l cut  at  the  muzzle  ^  parallel  to  a  vertical  plam 
puffing  the  line  C  D, 
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Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  that  I  lhall  mention, 
and  that  is  the  Experiment  it  felf,  or  the  Double- 
Bottom’d  Ship,  invented  by  Sir  William  Petty  :  of  this 
I  will  venture  to  add  a  few  words,  and  I  think  I  may 
do  it,  without  tranfgrefling  that  Rule  I  had  fix’d  to  my 
felf, of  not  enlarging  on  the  praile  of  particuIarNames, 
or  Defigns.  For  fince  the  Experiment  it  felf  is  loft,  I 
hope  I  may  (ecurely  fpeak  of  its  advantages :  feeing 
men  are  wont  out  of  common  humanity  to  allow  the 
commendations  of  dead  Men,  I  truft  I  may  commend 
a  wreck'd  Ship ,  without  any  fear  of  the  envy  that  may 
thence  arife  to  the  Author.  In  brief  therefore  I  will 
lay  this  of  it,  that  it  was  the  mo  ft  confiderable  Ex¬ 
periment,  that  has  been  made  in  this  Age  of  Ex¬ 
periments  .-  if  either  we  regard  the  great  charge  of  the 
work,  or  the  wonderful  change  it  was  likely  to  make 
in  Navigation,  or  the  great  fuccefs,  to  which  this  firft 
Attempt  was  arriv’d.  Though  it  was  at  firft  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  doubts,  and  Objections  of  moft  Sea-men 
of  our  nation ,  yet  it  foon  confuted  them  by  Experi¬ 
ence.  It  appear’d  very  much  to  excel  all  other  forms 
of  Ships,  in  fayling,  in  carriage,  in  fecurity  and  many 
other  fuch  benefits.  Its  firft  Voyage  it  perform’d  with 
admirable  fwiftnefi.  And  though  itmifcarried  after  its 
return,  yet  it  was  deftroyed  by  a  common  fate,  and 
by  fuch  a  dreadful  tempejl ,  as  overwhelm’d  a  great 
Fleet  the  fame  night :  fo  that  the  Antient  Fabricks  of 
Ships  have  no  reafon  to  triumph  over  that  new  Mo¬ 
del,  when  of  threefcore  and  ten  fail  that  were  in  the 
fame  Storm,  there  was  not  one  efcap’d  to  bring  the 
News. 

In  a  word  ,  though  this  Invention  iiicceeded  not, 
while  it  was  only  fupported  by  private  Purfes  ;  it  will 
undoubtedly  produce  great  cffcCls,  if  ever  it  fliall 

le 
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be  retriev’d  upon  the  pullkk  Stock  of  a  Nation ;  which 
will  be  able  to  fuftain  the  firft  hazards,  and  lodes 
that  muft  be  allow’d  to  happen  in  the  beginnings  of 
all  extraordinary  Trials. 

To  their  Experiments  I  will  fubjoin  their  Qhferva-  §  XXXIV. 
tions ,  which  differ  but  in  name  from  the  other,  the  Their  Obfer- 
fame  fidelity ,  and  truth  being  regarded  in  collecting  nations. 
them  both. 

Olfervations  of  the  fix’d  Sars  for  the  perfeding  of 
Aflronomy ,  by  the  help  oiTelefcopes  :  of  the  Comets  in 
1665-,  and  1666.  which  were  made  both  in  London , 
and  elfewhere  ;  and  particularly  of  the  firft  Comet, 
for  above  a  month  after,  it  difappear’d  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  became  Stationary,  and  Retrograde. 

Olfervations  about  Saturn ,  of  the  proportion,  and 
position  of  its  Ring ,  of  the  motion  and  Orbit  of  its 
Lunale ,  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Ring  on  the  Body,  and  of 
the  Body  on  the  Ring  ;  and  of  its  Phafes ,  &c.  of  Ju- 
piters  Belts ,  and  of  its  fpots,  and  verticity  about  its 
Axis,  of  its  eclipfing  its  Satellites,  and  being  eclips’d 
by  them ;  of  the  Orbs,  Inclinations,  Motions,  (SV  of 
the  Satellites ,  together  with  Tables,  and  Ephemerides 
of  their  motions. 

Olfervations  of  the  Spots,  about  the  Body  of  Mars, 
and  of  its  whirling  motion  about  its  Center  :  of  le- 
veral  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  idme  of  them 
as  were  not  taken  notice  of,  by  Afironomers  ,  or  Ta¬ 
bles  commonly  us’d  .•  of  the  Spots  in  the  Moon ,  and 
of  the  feveral  appearances  in  the  Phafes  of  it :  of  the 
Moon  at  the  fame  time  ,  by  Correfpondents  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  World,  towards  the  finding  her  Parallax, 
and  diftance. 

Olfervations  of  the  Eliptical  and  waved  Figures 

H  h  of 
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of  the  Planetary  Bodies ,  near  the  Horizon  from  the  re- 
fra&ion  of  the  Hernifphere:  of  the  effeds  of  Light. 
«ing :  of  the  various  prefTure  of  the  Atmofphere ,  bva 
Wheel-barometer  for  feveral  years, and  ofits  ufefuinefs 
for  prediding  the  changes  of  Weather. 

Obfervations  on  frozen  Beer  :  on  the  Figures  of 
Snow,  frozen  Water,  Urine  congeal’d  .*  on  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  Mercury  at  a  great  height :  on  Mines  and,  MU 
nerals  :  on  the  Concretions  of  Wood,  Plants,  Shells, 
and  feveral  Animals  Subfjtances :  on  the  efieds  of 
Earthquakes,  Fiery  Eruptions,  and  Inundations  ;  on 
Lakes,  Mountains,  Damps,  fubterraneous  Fires  .•  on 
Tides,  Currents,  and  the  Depth  of  the  Sea. 

Obfervations  of  the  liming  of  Ground,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Bodies  of  Sheep, hut  fpoiling  their  Wool : 
offeveral  waves  for  preventing  fmutty  Corn  :  of  the 
importance  of  changing  Seed  corn  :  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Horns  of  Sheep,md  other  Cattel,  by  the  change 
of  Failure:  of  the  Pores  and  Valves  in  Wood :  the 
Anatomy  of  Trees :  of  the  feniitive ,  and  humble 
Plant. 

Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  :  on  the 
leaves  of  Sage :  on  Email  living  Flies  in  the  Pow  der  of 
Cantharides  :  of  Infeds  bred  in  Dew.  of  Virginian . 
Silk-Bottoms  ;  of  the  Parts,  and  Anatomy  of  Fijbes 
of  the  Teeth  of  Lupus  Marinus, that  they  are  the  fame 
thing  with  the  Toad  pones  fet  in  Rings :  of  the  Re- 
ip i ration  of  Fifties  '■  of  Bernacles  •  of  the  calcin’d 
Powder  of  Toads  :  of  an  Outlandilh  Deer-skin,  and 
hair  .*  of  the  Parts  of  Vipers :  of  Stones  taken  out  of 
the  Heart  of  a  Man  :  of  young  Vipers  .•  that  they  do 
not  eat  holes  through  their  old  ones  Bellies,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  affirm’d. 

For  Examples  of  this  Head,  I  will  only  refer  my 

Reader 
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Reader  to  thofe  which  Mr.  Graunt  has  publififd  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  wherein  the  Author  has  shewn, 
that  the  meanefl  and  molt  trivial  matters  may  be  fb 
cultivated, as  to  bear  excellent  Fruit, when  they  come 
under  the  managment  of  an  accurate,  and  prudent 
Obferver :  For,  from  thofe  Papers ,  which  went  about 
fo  many  years,  through  every  Tradefmans  hands, 
without  any  manner  of  profit  ,  except  only  to  the 
Clerks  that  colleded  them,  he  has  deduc’d  many 
true  Conclufions,  concerning  the  graveft,  and  moft 
weighty  Parts  of  Civil  Government ,  and  hamane  Na¬ 
ture. 

As  1  am  now  patting  away  from  their  Experiments,  §  XXXV 
and  Olfervations  ,  which  have  been  their  proper,  and  AnoLam 
principal  work  .•  there  comes  before  me  an  Objection,  anfwa-ed 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  it  is  rais’d  concerning 
by  the  Experiments  themfelves.  For  it  is  their  com-  mcer- 
mon  complaint,  that  there  is  a  great  nicety ,  and  con  tainty«fEx- 
tingency ,  in  the  making  of  many  Experiments  :  that  fenments- 
their  fuccefs  is  very  often  various,  and  inconftant,not 
only  in  the  hands  of  different ,  but  even  of  the  fame 
Triers.  From  hence  they  fuggeft  their  fears,  that 
this  continuance  of  Experimenters^  which  we  talk  fb 
much,  will  not  prove  fo  advantageous,  though  they 
fliall  be  all  equally  cautious  in  observing,  and  faithful 
in  recording  their  Difcoveries :  becaufe  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Trials  of  Future  Ages  will  not  agree  with 
thofe  of  the  prefent,  but  frequently  thwart,  and  con- 
tradid  them. 

The  Objections  is  ftrong,  and  material ;  and  I  am  fo 
far  from  diminishing  the  weight  of  it,  that  1  am  ra¬ 
ther  willing  to  add  more  to  it.  f  confels  many  Expe¬ 
riments  are  obnoxious  to  failing  ;  either  by  reafbn  of 
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fome  drcumftances ,  which  are  fcarce  difcernable,  till 
the  work  he  over  ;  or  from  the  diverftty  of  Materi - 
als ,  whereof  fome  may  be  genuine ,  fome  fophifticated 
fome  fimple, fome  w/x  Xfome  frejh ,fome  may  have  loft 
their  virtue .  And  this  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in 
mical  Operations ,  wherein  if  thediflblvents  be  ill  pre¬ 
par’d, if  the  Spirits  be  too  much, or  too  little  purify’d, 
if  there  be  the  leaft  alteration,  in  the  degrees  of  jF/re, 
the  quantity  of  Matter ,  or  by  the  negligence  ofthofe 
that  attend  it,  the  whole  courfe  will  be  overthrown^ 
or  chang’d  from  its  firft  purpofe. 

But  what  is  now  to  be  concluded  from  hence  > 
fliall  this  in  (lability  find  Cafualty  of  Experiments , deter 
us  from  labouring  in  them  at  all  ?  or  fliould  it  not 
rather  excite  us  to  be  more  curious  and  watchful  in 
their  procefs  ?  It  is  to  be  allow’d  that  fuch  underta - 
kings  are  wonderfully  hazardous  and  difficult  ,*  why 
elfe  does  the  Royal  Society  indeavour  to  preferve 
them  from  degenerating,  by  (o  many  forewarnings, 
and  Rules,  and  a  Method  fo  fevere  >  It  is  granted,  that 
their  event  is  eften  uncertain,  and  not  anfwerable  to 
our  expectations.  But  that  only  ought  to  admonifli 
us,  of  the  undifpenfable  neceflity  of  a  jealous,  and 
exadt  Inquiry.  If  the  uncertainty  proceeded  from  a 
conftant  irregularity  of  Nature, we  had  reafonthen  to 
defpair;  but  feeing  it  for  the  mo  ft  partarifes  only 
from  fomedefedt  or  change  in  our  progrefs,wefliould 
thence  learn,  firft  to  corredt  our  own  mifearriages, 
before  we  ceaie  to  hope  for  the fuccefs. 

Let  then  the  Experiment  be  often  renew’d.  If  the 
fame  kinds  and  proportions  of  Ingredients  be  us’d, and 
the  fame  drcumftances  be  punctually  obforv’d,  the 
effefit  without  all  queftion  wall  be  the  fame.  If  fome 
little  variation  of  any  of  thefe,  has  made  any  altera¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  a  judicious,  and  well  practis’d  Trier  will  foon  be 
able  to  difcern  the  cauje  of  it ;  and  to  redifie  it,  up¬ 
on  the  next  repetition.  If  the  difference  of  time,  or 
place ,  or  matter ,  or  Infiruments ,  will  not  buffer  the 
produd  to  be  juft  the  fame  in  all  points :  yet  fome- 
thing  elfo  will  refult,  that  may  prove  perhaps  as  be¬ 
neficial.  If  we  cannot  alwayes  arrive  at  the  main 
end  of  our  Labours ,  fome  left  unfought  Cur iofi ties 
will  arife.  If  we  cannot  obtain  that  which  (hall  be 
ufoful  for  pradice,  there  may  fomething  appear  that 
may  inftrud. 

It  is  ftranger  that  we  are  not  able  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  many  men,  the  neceffity  of  that  diflin. 
Elion  of  my  Lord  Bacons ,  that  there  ought  to  be  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Light,  as  well  as  of  Fruit ,  It  is  their  uft- 
al  word,  What  f olid  good  wifi  come  from  thence  ?  They 
are  indeed  to  be  commended  for  being  fo  fevere  Ex. 
aBors  of  goodnefs.  And  it  were  to  be  wilh’d,  that 
they  would  not  only  exercifo  this  vigour,  about  Ex. 
periments ,  but  on  their  own  lives ,  and  aBions  :  that 
they  would  ftill  queftion  with  themfolves,  in  all  that 
they  do ;  what  folid  good  will  come  from  thence  ?  But 
they  are  to  know,  that  in  fo  large,  and  fo  various  an 
Art  as  this  of  Experiments ,  there  are  many  degrees  of 
ufefulnefs :  fome  may  ferve  for  real,  and  plain  bene, 
fit ,  without  much  delight :  fome  for  teaching  without 
apparent  profit :  fome  for  light  now,  and  for  ufe  here¬ 
after;  fome  only  for  ornament,  and  curiofity.  If  they 
will  perfift  in  contemning  all  Experiments ,  except 
thofe  which  bring  with  them  immediate  gain,  and  a 
prefent  harvefl  •  they  may  as  well  cavil  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  that  he  has  not  made  all  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  to  be  times  of  mowing ,  reaping,  and 
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§  XXX\  I.  Of  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  Inflruments 
2ue  Inftru -  with  which  this  Age  abounds,  for  their  help  in  Philo * 

tZY’l,  fif  o’  ImTrsJ  ‘  h*TC  alMdy  tMcotufcd  i„  the  fori 
-  Par!:.  '"n  now  s°  »  mention  tliofe  new 
ones,  winch  they  themfeives,  or  fome  of  their  Mem- 

bers,  have  either  invented,  or  advanc'd,  for  the  eafe 
i  srength,  and  diredfion  of  their  fenfes,  in  the  motions 
of  Nature,  and  Art ,  of  this  kind  are  thefe  that  fol- 

I  Atxt; 


An  lnfirument  for  finding  a  fecond  of  Time  by 

the  Sun  :  another  for  finding  the  Celeftial  Refradh- 
ons. 

Three  feveral  Quadrants  made  after  three  new 
contrivances,  which  though  they  are  not  above  eigh- 
teen  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  foare  manageable  in 
any  Window,  or  Turret,  are  yet  far  more  exatf,  than 
the  beft,  that  have  been  hitherto  us’d,  for  Agrono¬ 
mical  Observations,  or  taking  Angles  at  Land 

A  new  Inftrument  for  taking  Angles  by  reflection  * 
by  which  means  the  Eye  at  the  fame  time  fees  the 
two  Objects,^  both  as  touching  in  the  fame  point, 
though  diftant  almoft  to  a  Semicircle  :  which  is  of 
gteat  ule  for  making  exadt  Obfervations  at  Sea. 

A  new  kind  of  Back- fluff  for  taking  the  Suns  alti¬ 
tude  by  the  Shadow,  and  Horizon which  is  fo  con- 
inv  d,  that  though  the  Ihadow  be  at  three  foot  di- 
ilance,  or  as  much  more  as  is  defir’d,  yet  there  (hall 
not  be  the  leafl  Penumbra-,  and  the  Shadow  may  be 
eafily  diftmguift  d  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  minute 
A  Hoop  of  all  the  fix’d  Stars  in  the  Zodiac,  forthe 
fp^edy  finding  the  Pofition  of  the  Ecliptic ,  and  for 
-knowing  the  extent  of  the  Confiellations ' 

A  Copernican  Sphere ,  reprefen  ting  the  whirling 

Motion 
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Motion  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Motion  of  the  feverai 
Planets. 

V  I  .  '  .  J 

A  great  many  new  wayes  of  making  Infir  aments , 
for  keeping  time  very  exactly,  both  with  Pendulums , 
and  without  them  ;  whereby  the  intervals  of  time 
may  be  meafur'd  both  on  the  Land ,  and  Sea. 

A  universal  Standard ?  or  meafure  of  Magnitudes, 

by  the  help  of  a  P endulum,  never  before  attempt- 
cd# 

A  new  kind  of  Pendulum  Clock ,  wherein  the  Pen - 
dAum  moves  circularly,  going  with  the  moft  fimple, 
and  natural  motion,  moving  very  equally,  and  ma¬ 
king  no  kind  of  noifiL 

A  Pendulum  Clock  (hewing  the  aquation  of  Time, 

Three  new  wayes  of  Pendulum  for  Clocks,  and  fe¬ 
verai  wayes  of  applying  the  motion  of  the  Watch- 
work  to  them. 

Several  new  kinds  of  Pendulum  Watches  for  the 
Powket,  wherein  the  motion  is  regulated,  by  Springs', 
or  Weights,  or  Loadftones,  cr  Flies  moving  very 
exa&ly  regular. 

Several  lorts  of  Inflruments  for  compreifing,  and 
rarefying  the  Air :  A  Wheel-Barometer ,  and  other 
Inflruments  for  finding  the  prefTure  of  the  Air,  and 
ferving  to  predict  the  changes  of  the  Weather. 

A  new  kind  of  Scales ,  for  examing  the  gravity  of 
Bodies  in  all  places  :  to  fee  whether  the  attradion  of 
the  Earth,  be  not  greater  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth , 
than  in  others,  and  whether  it  do  not  decreafe,  at 
farther  diftances  from  the  furface  of  the  Earth ,  either 

upwards  into  the  Air ,  or  downwards  under  the 
Earth . 

A  very  exadi  pair  of  Scales ,  for  trying  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Magnetical  Experiments. 
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Several  very  accurate  Beams ,  for  trying  many  Sta¬ 
tical  Experiments ,  and  for  finding  the  moft  exadfc 
gravity  of  feveral  kinds  of  Bodies. 

A  great  number  of  Magnetical  Inflruments ,  for  ma¬ 
king  Experiments  about  Loadflones . 

Several  new  kinds  of  Levels  for  finding  the  true 
Horizon,  where,  by  one  of  not  above  a  foot  length, 
the  Horizontal  line  may  be  found,  without  the  error 
of  many  feconds, 

A  gew  kind  of  Augar  for  boring  the  ground,  and 
fetching  up  whatever  it  meets  with  in  the  right  or¬ 
der, 

A  new  Injl rumen t  for  fetching  up  any  Subfiance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  whether  Sand,  Shells, 
Clay,  Stones,  Minerals,  Metals. 

A  new  Bucket  for  examining  and  fetching  up  what¬ 
ever  Water  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea* 
or  at  any  depth,  and  for  bringing  it  up  without 
mixing  with  the  other  Water  of  the  Sea,  through 
which  it  pafies. 

Two  new  wayes  of  founding  the  depth  of  the  Sea 
without  a  Line,  for  examining  the  greatefi  depth  of 
the  Ocean,  in  thofe  parts  of  it,  that  are  moft  remote 
from  the  Land. 

Several  Inflruments  for  finding  the  velocity  of 
fwimming  Bodies  of  feveral  Figures,  and  mov’d  with 
divers  firengths,  and  for  trying  what  Figures  are  Icaft 
apt  to  be  overturn’d,  in  order  to  the  making  a  true 
Theory ,  of  the  Forms  of  Ships,  and  Boats  for  all 
ufes. 

An  Inflrument  of  great  height,  with  Glafs  windows 
on  the  fides,  to  be  fill’d  with  Water,for  examining  the 
velocity  of  Bodies  of  feveral  Subftances,  Figures  and 
Magnitudes,  by  their  defcent. 
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An  Inflrument  for  meafuring,  and  dividing  the  time 
of  their  Defcent,  to  the  accuratenefs  of  two,  or  three 
thirds  of  time,  ferving  alfo  for  examining  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  Bodies  defcending  through  the  Air,  and  of 
Bodies  fhot  by  a  Gun,  or  Bow. 

A  Bell  for  diving  under  water  to  a  great  depth, 
wherein  a  man  has  continued  at  a  confiderable  depth 
under  water,  for  half  an  hour,  without  the  leaft  in¬ 
convenience. 

Another  Inflrument  for  a  Diver,  wherein  he  may 
continue  long  under  water,  and  may  walk  to  and  fro, 
and  make  ufe  of  his  ftrength  and  limbs,  almoft  a? 
freely  as  in  the  Air. 

A  new  lort  of  Spectacles,  whereby  a  Diver  may  fee 
any  thing  diftin&ly  under  Water. 

A  new  way  of  conveighing  the  Air  under  Water, 
to  any  Depth,  for  the  ule  of  Divers. 

An  Inflrument  for  meafuring  the  fwiftnefs,  and 
ftrength  of  the  Wind. 

An  Inflrument  for  the  raifing  a  continual  ftream  of 
Water,  by  turning  round  a  moveable  valve,  within 
the  hollow  of  a  clofe  Cylindrical  Barrel. 

Several  kinds  of  Thermometers  for  difcovering  the 
heat,  and  cold  of  the  Air,  or  any  other  Liquors  :  a 
Thermometer  for  examining  all  the  degrees  of  heat  in 
Flames,  and  Fires,  made  of  feveral  Subftances ;  as  al¬ 
fo  the  degrees  of  heat  requifite  to  melt  Soder,  Lead, 
Tin,  Silver,  Brafs,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold. 

A  Standard  for  Cold  feveral  waves. 

An  Instrument  for  planting  of  Corn. 

Four  feveral  forts  of  Hygrofcopes  made  with  feveral 
Subftances,  for  difcovering  the  drowth,  and  moifture 
of  the  Air. 

Several  kinds  of  ways  to  examine  the  goodnefs,and 

badnefs  of  Waters.  I  i  Sc- 
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Several  Engines  for  finding,  and  determining  the 
force  of  Gun-powder,  by  Weights,  Springs,  Sliding, 
(0c. 

An  Inftrument  for  receiving,  and  preferring  the 
force  of  Gun-powder,  fo  as  to  make  it  applicable,  for 
the  performing  of  any  motion  defir  d. 

Several  Inftruments  for  examining  the  recoiling, 
true  carriage,  and  divers  other  proprieties  of 
Guns., 

Several  kinds  of  Otocoufticons ,  or  Inftruments  to 

improve  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Several  Models  of  Chariots,  and  other  Inftruments , 
for  Progreflive  Motion. 

A  Chariot-waj-wifer,  meaforing  exa&ly  the  length 
of  the  way  of  the  Chariot,  or  Coach  to  which  it  is 
apply ’d. 

An  Inftrument  for  making  Screws  with  great  di- 
fpatch. 

A  way  of  prefervingthe  moil  exaa  impreilion  of 
a  Seal,  Medal,  Sculpture ;  and  that  in  a  Metal  harder 
than  Silver. 

An  Inftrument  for  grinding  Optick  glaftes :  a  dou¬ 
ble  Telefccpe  feveral  excellent  felefcopes  of  divers 
lengths  of  fix,  twelve,  twenty  eight,  thirty  fix,  fixty 
foot  long,  with  a  convenient  Apparatus  for  the  man  ¬ 
aging  of  them  :  and  feveral  contrivances  in  them  iOr 
meaforing  the  Diameters,  and  parts  of  the  Planets , 
and  for  finding  the  true  pofition,  and  diilance  oi  the 
imall  fix’d  Stars,  and  Satellites. 

Towards  the  exadtnefs  of  all  manner  of  thefe  Op- 
tick-glaffes,  the  Englijh  have  got  a  great  advantage  of 
late  years,  by  the  Art  of  making  Glafs, finer, and  more 
ferviceable  for  Microfcopes ,  and  Telejcopes,  than  that  of 

Venice.  This  Invention  was  brought  into  our  Coun¬ 
try 
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try,  and  pra&is’d  here, by  the  care, and  expence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  whom  the  Author  of  theft 
Papers  ought  to  mention  with  all  honour  ;  both  for 
bis  Skill  and  Zeal  in  advancing  fuch  Experimental 
Studies  of  which  I  am  writing.-  and  alfo  becaufe  it 
has  been  by  the  favour  of  fo  great  a  Patron ,  that  1 
have  injoy’d  the  leifure,  and  convenience  of  com- 
pofing  this  Hifiory. 

As  loon  as  they  were  reduc’d  into  a  Fix’d  djfembly,  §  XXXVII 
one  of  the  Principal  Intentions  they  propos’d  to  ac-  Their  Repo « 
compliff],  was  a  General  Collection  of  ail  the  EfteCts  fitory  and 
of  Arts,zn&  the  Common,  or  Monftrous  Works  of  Na-  Library . 
ture.  This  they  at  firft  began  by  the  cafual  Prefents, 
which  either  Strangers,  or  any  of  their  own  Members 
bellow’d  upon  them.  And  in  Ihort  time  it  has  in¬ 
creas’d  lb  faft,  by  a  contribution  from  all  Parts,  and 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Colwal,  that  they  have 
already  drawn  together  into  one  Room,  the  greateft 
part  of  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  things,  that  are  feat* 
ter’d  throughout  the  Univerfe.  The  Keeping, 
and  Ranging  of  thefe  into  order,  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Hook,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  made 
the  firft  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society  by  election. 

This  Repofttory  he  has  begun  to  reduce  under  its  fe¬ 
veral  heads,  according  to  the  exasft  Method  of  the 
Ranks  of  all  the  Species  of  Mature,  which  has  been 
compos’d  by  Dr.  Wilkins ,  and  will  fnortly  be  pub- 
lilh’d  in  his  Universal  Language:  A  Work  wherein 
this  excellent  Man  has  undertaken  a  Defign,  that 
very  well  fits  the  temper  of  his  own  Mind  ;  for  it 
well  became  him  to  teach  a  Communion  of  Speech  a- 
mongft  all  Philosophers  ;  whole  chief  ftudy  it  has  al- 
wayes  been,  to  promote  a  genera!  agreement,  and 

-I  i  2,  cor- 
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correfpondence  amongft  ali  Virtuous  and  Wife 
men. 

This  Book  had  fooner  feen  the  light,  if  part  of  it 
had  not  periftf  d  in  the  Fire .  Of  its  ufe  and  accurate 
compofition  there  is  no  man  can  doubt,  that  has  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  Author :  of  whom,  if  I  had  not 
at  firft  reftrain’d  my  (elf  from  particular  commenda¬ 
tions,!  might  have  laid  very  much  in  his  praife, which 
deferves  to  be  known  to  all  the  World,  and  to  be  the 
firft  Experiment  of  his  own  Univerfal  Language. 

Having  well  fucceeded  in  this  their  purpofe  of  col- 
letting  divers  patterns  of  all  Natural ,  and  Artificial 
things  :  they  have  alfo  (amongft  others  j  appointed 
a  Committee ,  whofe  chief  employment  fhaVl  be  to  read 
over  whatever  Books  have  been  written  on  fuch  fub- 
je&s.  By  this  means  they  hope  fpeedily  to  obferve, 
and  digeft  into  Manufcript  volumes ,  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  try ’d,  or  propounded  in  fuchftudies.  This  is 
the  only  help  that  an  Experimenter  can  receive  from 
Books  :  which  he  may  ftill  ufe,  as  his  Guides ,  though 
not  as  his  Majlers.  For  this  end  they  have  begun  a 
Library  confifting  only  of  fuch  Author *,  as  may  be  fer- 
viceable  to  their  Defign.  To  this  there  has  been  late¬ 
ly  made  a  great  Addition,  by  the  Munificent  Gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk ,  who  has  beftow’d  on 
the  Society  the  whole  Arundelian  Library,  containing 
feveral  hundreds  of  choice  Manufcript s ,  befides  fome 
thoufands  of  other  Books  of  all  kinds.  And  becaufe 
many  of  them  belong'd  to  other  Projejfions^  this  No¬ 
ble  Benefactor  has  given  them  with  a  free  permifiion 
of  changing  them  for  others,  that  fhall  be  more  pro¬ 
per  for  their  Work :  Whereby  they  will  fhortly  be 
able  tolhew  a  compleat  Collettionoi  all  that  has  been 

publiflfd 
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publiSi’d  in  the  Ancient,  or  Modern  Tongues,  which 
either  regards  the  productions  of  Nature ,  or  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  all  Manual  Arts. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  bounty  which  this  Illuftrious 
Terfon  has  conferr’d  on  the  Royal  Society  -  fmce  by 
the  firing  of  London,  the  firft  place  of  their  meeting 
has  been  reftor’d  to  its  original  ufe,  and  made  an  Ex¬ 
change,  he  has  afforded  them  a  retreat  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  they  aflemble  at  this  prefent :  By  which 
favour  he  has  added  a  new  honour  to  the  antient  No- 
lility  of  his  Race  :  one  of  his  Ancejlors  had  before 
adorn'd  that  place  with  many  of  the  belt  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Antiquity  ;  And  now  by  entertaining  theft 
new  difcoveries  under  his  Roof,  his  Family  delerves 
the  double  praife  of  having  cherilhd  both  the  old, 
and  new  Learning ;  (b  that  now  methinks  in  Arundel 
houfe,  there  is  a  perfect  reprefentation,  what  the  Real 
Philosophy  ought  to  be  :  As  there  we  behold  new  In¬ 
ventions  to  flourilh  amongft  the  Marbles ,  and  Images 
of  the  Dead :  fo  the  prelent  Arts ,  that  are  now  rifing, 
iliould  not  aim  at  the  deftruCtion  of  thofe  that  are 
paft>  but  be  content  to  thrive  in  their  company. 

It  will  not  I  hope  be  expeCted,  that  I  lhould  prefent  Se<5h 
my  Reader  an  Index  of  all  the  feveral  Writings, which  XXXVIIIl 
have  at  any  time  been  publiflfd  by  the  Members  of  the  Their  Di- 
Royal  Society.  I  lhall  omit  thole,  which  either  were  fiourfes  and 
printed  before  the  beginning  of  this  Inftitution ,  or  Theories . 
which  treat  of  matters,  that  have  no  relation  to  their 
Defign.  Only  I  willfay  in  general,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  Art,  or  Argument-,  which  has  ever  been  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  humane  Wit, of  which  I  might  not  produce  In- 
fiances,  that  fome  Fellows  of  this  Society  have  given 
good  proofs  of  their  labours  in  it ;  of  thofe  Difcoun - 
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fes ,  which  have  been  fince  compos'd  by  fome  of  their 
Body ,  or  read  before  their  weekly  Affemblies ,  and  di- 
l  reCily  concern  the  advancement  of  their  thefe 
are  the  principal. 

Several  Hypothefes  explaining  the  divers  Phafes 
and  Motions ,  and  other  Phenomena  of  the  Comets . 

Several  Hypothefes  of  Saturn ,  and  its  Sate/les. 

An  Hypothefis  of  the  cauffi  of  the  Rugofity  of  the 
Moons  furface. 

An  Hypothefis  of  the  motion  of  the  Moon *  and  of 
the  Sea  depending  upon  it. 

An  Hypothefis  of  the  Motion  of  the  Planets *  and  of 
Circular  Motion  in  general. 

Several  Hypothefes  for  the  /Equation  of  Time. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  poffibility  of  the  Retardate 
on  of  Creleftial  Motions ,  and  of  their  going  flower*  and 
flower,  the  longer  they  laft. 

A  Difcourfe  of  making  the  feveral  Vibrations  of  a 
Pendulum  cequal,  by  making  the  weight  of  it  move  in 
a  Cycloid  inftead  of  a  Circle . 

Several  Difcourfes *  and  Hypothefes  about  the  length 
of  a  Pendulum ,  for  moving  once  in  a  iecond  of  Time. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  molt  convenient  length  of  a  Pen¬ 
dulum,  for  making  a  Standard  for  a  universal  Meafure. 

Several  Aftronomical  Difcourfes  of  Mr.  Horrex  re- 
triv'd,  and  digefted  for  the  Prefs. 

Uleg  Beg  tranflated,  about  the  places  of  the  fix’d 
Stars,  and  ieveral  other  Aftronomical  Obfervations . 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  poffibility  of  the  change  of 
the  attractive  power  of  th e  Earth,  and  confequently 
of  the  variation  of  the  vibrative  motion  of  Pendu¬ 
lums. 

A  Difcourfe  about  ffiort  inclining  Pendulums, and  of 
other  Pendulums  counterpois’d  above  the  Center  of 

Motion , 
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Motion ,  and  of  others  lying  Horizontal  in  the  manner 
of  a  Beam. 

An  Hypothefis  about  Fire ,  and  Flame. 

An  Hypothefis ,  and  difcourfe  of  the  gravity,  pre£ 
fure,  and  fpring  of  the  Air. 

A  Difcourfe  of  an  Air  Regifter. 

Several  Difcourfes  Mathematical,  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal,  upon  the  Experiment  of  raifing  great  weights 
by  the  Breath,* 

A  Difcourfe  and  Demonftration  againft  a  propos’d 
Method  of  doubling  the  Cube,  and  of  finding  two 
mean  Proportionals. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  Thermometers ,  Hygrofcopes , 
Barofcopes,  and  other  Weather-mfers. 

An  Hypothefis  and  Difcourfe  of  the  Infiethon  and 
infleCtive  veins  of  the  Air ,  and  of  the  fitneis,  and  un- 
fitnefs  of  the  Air  for  Caelejlial  Obfervations. 

An  Hypothefis  of  the  Form,  and  Spring  of  the  Air, 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  difference  of  Waters. 

A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothefis  of  Filtration,  and  of  the 
Congruity,  and  Incongruity  of  Bodies. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  poilible  height  of  the  Air,  and 
of  its  proportionable  rarefaction  upwards. 

An  Hypothetical  Difcourfe  about  the  fufpenfion  of 

the  Clouds,  and  their  prefliire. 

An  Hypothefis,  and  Difcourfe  of  Earthquakes. 

A  Difcourfe  of  Petrifactions,  and  an  Hypothefis  for 
explaining  the  feveral  varieties  oi  fuch  Bodies. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  the  Loadftone,  and  an  Hy¬ 
pothefis  for  falving  its  appearances. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  Pores  of  Stones. 

A  Difcourfe  about  Eggs. 

A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Glafs-drops. 
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A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothecs  of  annealing,  and  tem. 
pering  Steel. 

Difcourfes  about  Cyder,  and  Coffee. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  original  of  Forms. 

An  Hypothefis  of  Light. 

A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothefis  of  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
prieties  of  Colours. 

A  Difcourfe  about  improving  Wood  for  Dying, and 
for  fixing  Colours. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  improvement  of  Mufick. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  differing  Heat  of  Summer,  and 
Winter. 

A  Difcourfe,  and  Hypothefis  about  Fluidity. 

Difcourfes  upon  feveral  Mercurial  Experiments. 

Difcourfes  of  Hydroflaticks. 

Difcourfes  about  the  force  of  falling  Bodies. 

A  Treatife  of  the  motion  of  the  Mulcles. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  ufefulnels  of  Experimental  Phi- 
lofophy. 

A  Treatife  of  the  vanity  of  Dogmatizing. 

The  Sceptical  Chymift. 

Effays  about  Salt-peter. 

The  Parallel  of  the  Ancient,  and  Modern  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Microfcopkal  Oblervations. 

Micrographia ,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  things  difcover’d  by 
a  Microfcope. 

Three  Books  of  Fevers ,  of  the  Brain,  and  of  the 
Scurvy,  which  I  will  alledge  as  the  great  Inflances  of 
this  head  :  Wherein  the  Famous  Author  has  with  ac¬ 
curate  diligence  made  prodigious  improvements  in 
all  the  parrs  of  Phyfick,  and  ihewn  that  the  largenefs 
of  his  Knowledge  in  it,  is  equal  to  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
li  is  p  rallies. 

In 
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In  this  Collection  of  their  Difcourfes%  and  Treatifes , 
my  Reader  beholding  Co  many  to  pafs  under  the 
name  of  Hypothefes ,  may  perhaps  imagine  that  this 
confids  not  fo  well  with  their  Method,  and  with  the 
main  purpofe  of  their  Studies ,  which  I  have  often  re¬ 
peated  to  be  chiefly  bent  upon  the  Operative ,  rather 
than  the  Theoretical Philofophy.  But  I  hope  he  will  be 
fatisfied,  if  he  fhall  remember,  that  I  have  already  re¬ 
mov’d  this  doubt,  by  affirming  that  whatever  Prin- 
ciples ,  and  Speculations  they  now  raife  from  things* 
they  do  not  rely  upon  them  as  the  abfolute  end,  but 
only  ufe  them  as  a  means  of  farther  Knowledge .  This 
way  the  moft  fpeculative  Notions ,  and  Theorems  that 
can  be  drawn  from  matter,  may  conduce  to  much 
profit.  The  light  of  Science ,  and  Dottrines  of  caufe% 
may  ferve  exceeding  well  to  promote  our  Experi¬ 
menting  ;  but  they  would  rather  obfcure,  than  illu¬ 
minate  the  mind,  if  we  fhould  only  make  them  the 
perpetual  Objects  of  our  Contemplation  ;  as  we  fee 
the  lightof  the  Sun,  is  moft  beneficial  to  direct  our 
footfteps  in  walking ,  and  our  hands  in  working, 
which  would  certainly  make  us  blind,  if  we  fhould 
only  continue  fix'd,  and  gazing  on  its  Beams 

The  Hiflories  they  have  gather  d, are  either  of  Na -  §  XXXIX 
ture,  Arts,  or  Works.  Thefe  they  have  begun  to  col-  The  Hifto- 
led:  by  the  plained  Method,  and  from  the  plained  In-  ries  they 
formation.  They  have  fetch’d  their  Intelligence  from  have  coildi~ 
the  conftant  and  unerring  ufe  of  experienc’d  Men  of  e ^ 
the  moft  unaffected, and  moft  unartificial  kinds  oflife. 

They  have  already  perform’d  much  in  this  way,  and 
more  they  can  promife  the  world  to  accomplish  in  a 
very  ftiort  fpace  of  time. 

'  There  are  already  brought  into  them  the  Hiftory 

K.  k  of 
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o^Comets  in  general,  and  efpecially  of  the  two  laft : 
The  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Mines ,  and  Oars  :  and  particu¬ 
larly  two  feveral  Hiftories  of  Tinneries  and  Tin-work - 
tng. 

The  Hiftories  of  Iron-making .-  of  Lignum  Fojfile  .- 
of  Saffron .-  of  Alkermes  :  of  V erdigreace  .-  of  whi¬ 
ting  of  Wax  :  of  Cold .-  of  Colours  .-  of  Fluidity, and 
firnwefs. 

The  Hiftories  of  Refining  .•  of  making  Copperas  ,- 
of  making  Allum :  of  Salt-peter .-  of  making  Latten  .- 
of  Lead  :  of  making  Salt  out  of  Sea-water  ;  of  re¬ 
fining  Gold  :  of  making  Pot- Allies  .•  of  making  Ce- 
rufe  :  of  making  Brafs:  of  Painting,  and  Limning  .* 
of  Calcography  :  of  Enamelling  .•  ofVarnifhing  .•  of 
Dying. 

The  Hiftories  of  making  Cl  oath :  of  Worfled- 
Combers  :  of  Fullers  .•  of  Tanners,  and  Leather-ma¬ 
king  :  of  Glovers,  and  Leather  drefiing :  of  Parch¬ 
ment,  and  Vellum- making,  and  the  way  of  making 
tranfparent  Parchment  .•  of  Paper-making  .•  of  Hat¬ 
ters.-  of  making  Marble  Paper.-  of  the  Rowling- 
Prefs. 

The  Hiftories  of  making  Bread  :  of  Malt .-  of  brew¬ 
ing  Beer  and  Ale  in  feveral  places .-  of  Whale-filhing; 
of  the  Weather  for  feveral  years  :  of  Wind-mills, 
and  other  Mills  in  Holland:  ofMafonry:  of  Pitch 
and  Tar;  of  Maiz  :  of  Vintners.-  of  Shot  .*  of  ma¬ 
king  Gun-powder .-  and  of  making  fome,  that  is 
twenty  times  as  ftrong  as  the  common  Piftol-pow- 
der. 

The  two  laft  of  thefe  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  the  favour  of  Prince  Rupert ;  whom 
I  take  the  boldnefs  to  mention  here,  for  his  excellent 
Knowledg,  and  ufe  in  all  manner  of  Mechanical 

Operations, 
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Operations.  But  his  name  will  be  recorded  in  all 
the  Hifiories  of  this  time, for  greater  works, for  many 
glorious  Enterprifes  by  Sea  and  Land, and  for  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Benefits  whereby  he  has  oblig’d  the  Englijb 
Nation. 

The  Inftances  that  I  (hall  give  of  this  their  manner 
ofcolledting  Hifiories ,  fliall  be, of  Works,  that  of  Salt¬ 
peter,  of  Artsy  hat  of  Dying,  of  Nature ,  that  of  Oyflers „• 
which  laft  may  perhaps  feem  a  fubjedt  too  mean  to  be 
particularly  alledg'dj  but  tome  it  appears  worthy 
to  be  produc’d.  For  though  the  Britijb  Oyflers  have 
been  famous  in  the  World,  everfince  this  Ifiand  was 
dilcover’d,yet  the  skill  how  to  order  them  aright  has, 
been  fo  little  confider’d  amongft  our  (elves,  that  we 
fee  at  this  day, it  is  confin’d  to  feme  few  narrow  Creeks 
of  one  fingle  County. 
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Of  the  Making  of 

SALT-PETER 

By  Mr.  H ENS  H  AW. 

54  \  ?Hether  the  Nitre  of  the  Antients  be  of  the 
V  V  4C  feme  ^P^cies  with  the  Salt  which  is  com- 
a  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Salt- peter,  is  variouft 
<4  ly  difputed  by  very  learned  Authors  amongft  the 
<4  modern  Phyfitians  :  on  the  negative  fide  are  Ma- 
44  thiolus  and  Bellonius ;  the  latter  of  which  had  the 
*c  advantage,  by  the  opportunity  of  his  travels  in  it- 
u  gypt, to  have  often  feen  and  handled  them  both, and 
<c  is  fo  pofitive  as  to  pronounce,  that  in  all  Chriften - 
44  dom  there  is  not  one  grain  of  Nitre  to  be  found,  un- 
44  lefs  it  be  brought  from  other  parts, although  at  the 
44  time  of  his  being  in  Grand Caire  (  which  was  about 
44  the  year  15  50.}  it  was  fo  common  there  Q  as  he 
44  fayes  )  that  ten  pounds  of  it  would  not  cofi;  a 
44  Moidin .  Among  thofe  that  hold  the  affirmative, 
“  the  molt  eminent  are  Cardan  and  Longius  ;  and  it 
44  fhould  feern  the  general  vote  of  Learned  men  hath 
44  been  moil  favourable  to  that  Opinion,  by  reafon 
44  that  in  all  Latine  Relations  and  Prefcriptions,  the 
44  word  Nitrum  or  Halinitrum  is  mod  commonly  ufed 
'  for  Salt -peter. 
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“  I  have  often  enquired  amongft  our  London 
“  Drugfters  for  Egyptian  Nitre ,  and  if  I  had  been  fo 
“  fortunate  as  to  have  found  any,  I  doubt  notbut  1 
“  (hould  have  been  able  to  have  put  an  end  to  that 
“  Queftion  by  a  Demonflration ;  that  is,  by  turning 
44  the  greateit  part  of  it  into  Salt-peter.  However 
“  the  Oblervations  I  have  made  in  my  own  private 
“  Experiments,  and  in  the  practice  of  Salt  peter  men 
“  and  Refiners  of  Salt  peter ,  feem  to  give  me  fuffici- 
“  ent  ground  to  fufped:,  that  the  confidence  of  thofe, 
“  who  hold  them  to  be  feveral  Salts  ,  proceeded! 
“  chiefly  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
“  various  of  Saltpeter  in  the  marking  and  re- 

“  fining  of  it :  and  alfo  their  comparing  double  re- 
“  fined  Salt-peter  Q  of  which  Gunpowder  is  made  ) 
“  with  that  delcription  of  Nitrum  and  Aphronitrum 
“  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  one  and  thirtieth  Book 
“  of  T linies  Natural  Hiftory  (  the  only  tolerable  ac- 
“  compt  of  that  Salt  that  hath  been  handed  to  us 
“  from  Antiquity  )  where  he  tells  us,  That  Aphroni- 
“  trum  was  Colore  pene  purpureo ,  and  Egyptian  Nitre 
“  Fufcum  &  Lapidofum ,  adding  afterward,  Sunt  ihi 
*■  Nitraria  in  qiabus  rufum  exit  a  colore  terra, which  is 
“  fufficient  to  have  hinted  to  any  one  but  mode- 
“  rately  verled  in  the  modern  way  of  ordering  Salt- 
“  peter, that  the  Antients  w'ere  not  at  all  skilled  in  re- 
“  fining  their  Nitre  from  the  Earth  and  common  Salt 
“  that  is  ufuaily  mingled  with  it,  nor  from  that  foul 
“  yellow  Oyl,  which,  it  leems,  did  accompany  their 
“  Nitre ,  as  well  as  it  doth  our  Salt  peter ,  in  great  a- 
“  bundance  ;  for  Pliny  takes  notice  of  it,  when  he 
“  mentions  the  removing  the  Nitre  (  after  it  is  grain- 
“  ed  )  out  of  the  Nitraria ,  faying,  Hie  quoque  natura. 

olei  intervenit ,  ad  fcahiem  animalium  utilis  :  And 

*8  indeed 
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“  indeed  this  greafie  Oyl  (which  the  Workmen  call 
“  Mother  of  Salt  peter ,  and  perhaps  is  but  the  crude 
“  and  unripe  part  of  it  )  doth  by  nature  fo  wonder- 
“  fully  adhere  to  every  part  elfe  of  the  Peter  (it 
may  be  ordained  for  the  nutriment  and  augmenta* 
“  tion  of  it )  that  the  reparation  of  it  is  the  foie  caule 
“  of  the  great  charge  and  labour  that  is  required  to 
the  refining  of  Peter  :  other  wile  the  Peter  will  be 
“  yellow,  or  brown,  or  fome  other  dark  colour.  And 
44  Scaliger  in  his  104.  Exercit.fett.  15.  faith,  Sublu- 
^  ft  r  is  purpura:  quafi  fplendor  quidem  in  falis-petree  ter- 
“  ris  ftepenumero  eft  a  nobis  obfervatus  ;  and  he  that 
“  fliall  boyl  a  Lixivium  paft  through  a  Salt-peter- 
“  earth,  up  to  a  confillence,  without  liltring  it 
“  through  a(hes,or  giving  the  Salt  leave  to  Chryltal- 
“  lize,may  perhaps  findfomething  not  unlike  the  Ni- 
“  re  of  the  Antients. 

Xo  make  this  doubt  yet  clearer,  it  will  require 
“  your  patience  to  oblerve  a  few  Ihort  remains  out  of 
‘fc  the  fame  Pliny, concerning  the  produ&ion  of  Nitre; 
‘‘  iaith  he,  Exiguum  Nitri  fit  apud  Medos ,  candeftenti- 
bus  ficcitate  convallibus  quod  uocant  Fdalmirhaga  1 
“  minus  etiam  in  Tkracia  juxta  Philippos  fordidum 
“  Terra  quod  appellant  Agrium. 

This  agrees  very  exa&iy  with  what  I  have  been 
‘t  informed  by  a  Refiner  of  Salt-peter,  that  near 
Sophia,  Santa- Cruz ,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Bar- 
*ti  eary,  he  hath  leen  Salt-peter  fhoot  out  of  the  ground 
^  (as  thick  and  white  as  a  hoar  froft3°n  many  barren 
‘‘  a°d  defart  Lands ;  only  he  adds,  that  this  hap- 
(  Pens  not  till  the  beginingof  the  rains  of  Auguft,  or 
‘  September;  and  that  it  is  the  falling  of  the  frefii- 
“  water  that  caufes  the  Salt  peter  to  fhoot  out  into 
‘  little  Chryllals  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  Coun- 
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<c  try  do  no  more  but  take  it  off  the  ground  as  clean 
C4  as  they  can,  and  fell  it  to  Merchant-Strangers.  This 
44  is,  (ayes  he,  the  Barbary  Peter ,  which  the  Refiners 
46  buy  commonly  at  twenty  (hillings  per  Cent . 

64  Much  after  the  (ame  manner  by  the  relation  of 
44  an  India  Merchant  (  is  that  great  quantity  of  Pe¬ 
ster  produced  9  which  of  late  years  hath  been 
44  brought  into  England ,  and  other  parts  of  Chriflen- 
a  dem ,  from  about  Pegu  in  Eaft-India9  laving  that  the 
cc  Natives  do  refine  it  once,  before  they  (ell  it  to  the 
44  Merchants  ;  But  being  not  (b  skilful,  to  difcharge 
44  it  from  the  common  Salt,  which  attends  Peter  put 
4C  Workmen  do  refine  it  again,  before  it  be  fit  for 
44  Gun-powder. 

44  The  next  remarque  out  of  Pliny  is.  Aqua  vero 
u  Nitrofe  pluribus  in  loch  reperiuntur^fed fineviribus 
u  Denfandi  (he  means  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  thofe 
44  places  j  Optimum  Copiofumque  in  Clytis  Macedonia 
44  quod  vocant  Chalaftricum  candidum  purumque  proxi- 
44  mum  fali .  Lacus  eft  Nitrofus ,  exiliente  e  medio  dulci 
44  fonticulo ,  ibi  fit  Nitrum  circa  Canis  or  turn ,  novsnis 
44  diebus ,  totidemqe  cejfat ,  &  rurfus  innatat  &  deinde 
44  cejfat ,  iis  autem  diebus  quibus  gignitur  fi  fuere  imbres 
a  falfius  Nit  rum  faciunt^  Aquilones  deter  ins  quia  V alt ~ 
44  dius  commovent  limurn .  In  Egypto  autem  conficu 
44  tur  mulfo  abundantius  fed  deterius9  narn  fufcum  lapi~ 
44  dofumque  eft ,  fit  pent  eodem  modo  quo  Sal :  nifi 
u  quod  Salims  mare  infundmt  ,  Nilum  autem  Nh 
44  trariis . 

44  How  fuch  great  plenty  of  Nitre  (hould  be  found 
44  in  the  Waters  above  mention'd  will  be  no  difficulty 
44  to  conjecture,  if  we  confider  that  Lakes  are  the  re- 
44  ceptacles  ofLand  floods,  and  that  great  Rains  may 
**  eafily  bring  it  to  the  Lake  in  Macedonia ,  from  the 

44  higher 
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H  higher  parts  in  the  Country  about  it.  And  for  the 
u  River  Nile ,  there  mu  ft  needs  be  lefs  fcruple  con- 
“  cerning  it,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  once  in  a  year, it 
44  (weeps  with  an  impetuous  overflow  the  burnt  and 
H  barren  Defarts  of  Africa  under  the  torrid  Zone  ; 
“  where  by  the  relation  of  Travellers,  thofe  Sands 
44  are  vifibly  full  of  Nitre ,  and  thofe  few  Springs  and 
44  Wells  that  are  to  be  found  there,  are  by  that  rea- 

44  fon  fo  bitter,  that  the  Mores  and  their  Camels  are 

45  forced  to  make  a  hard  fliift  with  them  in  their  long 
44  journeys. 

44  But  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  Aphronitrum , 
44  he  comes  more  home,  both  to  the  name  and  nature 
<c  of  our  Salt. petered  thefe  words,  Proxima  cetas  Me- 
<4  dicoram  tradidit ,  Aphronitrum  in  Afta  Colligi  in 
44  fpeluncis  &  molihus  ai ft  Mans,  dein  foie  ftccant .  And 
u  Scaliger  fpeaking  of  Salt. peter,  fayes,  Eft  qucedam 
u  Nitrt  fpecies  inhcerens  Rupihus,  in  quihus  infolatur,  ac 
44  propterea  Salpetra  dicitur.  And  I  my  felf,  for  my 
44  own  fatisfadion  in  the  point,  have  drawn  very 
“  good  Rocbpcter  out  of  thofe  Stirice,  which  are 
44  ufually  fpund  hanging  life  Icycles  in  Arched  cel 
u  larsand  Vaults  ;  and  have  been  told,  thataPhy- 
44  Titian  in  Shropfhire  did  perform  great  Cures  by  ver- 

44  tue  of  SaUprunellce,  which  he  made  only  of  Flower 

45  of  Brimftone  and  thofe  Stir  ice. 

u  But  to  fleer  more  diredly  upon  our  immediate 
fubjed  Salt- peter ;  though  it  be  likely,  that  the  Air 
44  is  every  where  full  of  a  volatile  kind  of  Mitre, 
44  which  is  frequently  to  be  feen  coagulated  into  fine 
44  white  Salt,  like  Flower  of  Wheat  (  but  bytheve- 
44  ry  tafte  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  Peter  }  flicking 
44  to  the  Tides  of  Plaftred- walls,  and  in  Brick- walls 
t  to  the  Mortar  between  the  Bricks,  ( in  dry  wea- 

44  ther  . 
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‘  ther,  or  where  the  wall  is  defended  from  the  rain,) 
“  for  Lime  doth  flrongly  attra&it ;  though  Dew  and 
“  Rain  do  conveigh  much  of  it  to  the  Earth,  and  the 
“  Clouds  feem  to  be  fpread  out  before  the  face  of  the 
“  Sun  either  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  his  influence,  or 
“  to  have  a  Salt  generated  in  them.for  to  advance  the 
“  fertility  of  the  Earth,  and  certainly  they  return 
“  not  without  a  bleffing  ;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
“  extracted  Salt  peter  out  of  Rain  and  Dew,  but  from 
the  latter  more  plentifully,  and  yet  even  there,  is 
“  Saltpeter  accommpanied  with  a  greazy  purpleOyl, 
“  in  great  plenty  :  Though  (  as  1  have*  found  upon 
“  tryai  )  that  molt  Handing  waters,  and  even  deep 
“  Wells  have  fome  (mall  quantity  of  S alt-pet er  in 
“  them ;  though  the  face  of  the  Earth,  if  it  were  not 
“  impregnated  with  this  Salt,  could  not  produce  Ve- 
“  getables  ;  for  Salt  (  as  the  Lord  Bacon  fayes  )  is 
<£  the  hrft  Rudiment  of  Life ;  and  Nitre  is  as  it  were 
“  the  life  of  Vegetables  :  Yet  to  be  more  fure  of  it,  I 
£'  made  Experiment  likewife  there  too,  and  found 
“  fome  little  of  it  in  fallows,  and  the  Earth  which 
“  Moles  call  up  in  the  Spring  .•  Though  I  fay  the  Air 
“  and  Water  want  it  not,  yet  it  is  not  there  to  be  had 
“  in  any  proportion,  anfwerable  to  the  charge  in  get- 
“  ting  it :  And  though  the  Earth  muft  neceffarily 
“  have  great  quantities  thereof,  generated  or  infufed 
“  into  it ;  yet  in  thefe  temperate  Countreys  of  Eu- 
u  rope, it  is  no  fboner  dilated  by  Rain  water,  or  the 
“  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  but  it  is  immediately  ap- 
“  plyed  to  the  production  or  nutriment  of  fome  Plant, 
“  Infedf, Stone, or  Mineral  ;  fo  that  the  Artift  will  find 
“  as  little  of  it  here  to  ferve  his  turn,  as  in  the  other 
“  two  Elements. 

The  only  place  therefore,  where  Salt -peter  is  to 
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<£  be  found  in  thefe  Northern  Countries,  is  in  Stables, 
“  Pigeon-houfes,  Cellars,  Barns,  Ware-lioufes,  or 
“  indeed  any  place,  which  is  covered  from  the  Rain, 
“  which  would  diffolve  it,  and  (as  I  have  (aid)  make 
“  it  vegetate  ;  as  alfo  from  the  Sun, which  doth  rarifie 
“  it,  and  caufed  it  to  be  exhaled  into  the  Air  ;  (  For 
“  the  fame  reafon  Husbandmen  alfo  might  make  dou- 
“  ble  or  treble  the  profit  they  do  ufually  do  of  their 
“  Muck,  if  they  would  lay  it  up  under  a  Hovel,  or 
“  fome  covered  place,  until  they  carry  it  out  upon 
“  their  Land  .  )  And  I  have  been  told  by  an  experi- 
“  enced  Workman, that  no  man  yields  Peter  fo  plen- 
“  tifully,  as  the  Earth  in  Churches,  were  it  not  an  im- 
“  piety  to  diflurb  the  Alhes  of  our  Anceftours,in  that 
“  facred  Depofitory. 

“  Provided  alwayes ,  that  the  Earth  be  of  good 
“  mould, and  the  better  the  mould  is,  the  more  Peter 

is  produc’d, for  in  Clay  or  fandy  Earth, little  or  none 
51  is  to  be  found  :  The  ireer  ingrefs  the  Air  hath  into 
“  a  place,  is  flill  of  more  advantage,  fo  that  the 
u  Sun  be  excluded  .•  And  let  the  Earth  be  never  fb 
£>  good, if  it  be  laid  on  a  brick  or  boarded  floor, it  will 
“  not  be  fo  rich  in  Peter ,  as  if  it  have  free  communi- 
“  cation  with  the  Exhalations  of  the  lower  parts  of 
4‘  the  Earth. 

“  In  any  place  thus  qualified,  you  cannot  mifs  of 
11  good  quantities  of  Peter ,  if  it  have  not  been  drawn 
“  out  in  fome  years  before  ;  which  a  Workman  will 
“  quickly  find,  after  he  hath  digged  the  firft  fpadeful 
“  of  Earth,  by  laying  a  little  of  it  on  the  end  of  his 
“  tongue,  and  if  it  tall;  bitter,  he  is  fure  of  good  (lore 
“  of  mineral,  (  as  they  love  to  call  it)  that  is,  Salt- 
“  peter ;  if  the  Ground  be  good,  it  continues  rich,  to 
“  fix  or  eight  foot  deep,  and  fometimes,but  not  often, 
“  to  ten.  “  After 
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sc  After  the  Salt-peter  is  extraded,  if  the  Earth  be 
<c  laid  wet  in  the  fame  place  again,  it  will  be  twenty 
<c  years  ere  any  confiderable  quantity  grow  there  of 
<c  it;  but  if  the  Earth  be  well  dryed,  it  will  come  in 
“  twelve  or  fourteen  :  and  if  they  mingle,  with  the 
dryed  Earth  (tore  of  Pigeons-dung,  and  mellow 
u  Horfe-dung,and  then  temper  it  with  Urine  (  as  was 
“  ufual  before  we  were  (upplyed  with  Peter  from  In- 
cc  dia  )  it  will  be  fit  to  dig  again  in  five  or  fix  years. 
u  He  that  (hall  cad:  Water  upon  a  Ground  fit  to  dig 
for  Peter, will  only  fink  the  Mineral  deeper  into  the 
“  Earth;  but  he  that  throws  Soap-fuds  on  it,  will 
“  quite  deftroy  the  Peter ,  Q  as  the  Workmen  have  a 
Tradition  3  and  it  very  well  deferves  a  further  Em 
“  quiry. 

“  That  Salt  peter,  and  the  way  of  drawing  it  out 
of  the  Earth,  now  in  u(e,was  a  modern  Invention, is 
“  generally  concluded  by  all  Authors;  but  whether 
u  we  owe  it  to  chance,  or  thefagacity  of  fome  great 
u  Wit,  is  as  unknown,  as  the  time  when  it  was  firlt  dif- 
covered. 

“  It  (eems  to  have  many  years  preceeded  thelnven- 
u  tion  of  Gun-powder, which  by  the  Germans  is  afcri« 
^  bed  to  Conflantine  Autlitzer ,  or  Berthold  Schwertz 
u  a  Monk  of  Frihurgh, and  was, in  all  probability, not 
a  long  difcovered,  when  the  Inventor  Q  Folydore 
“  Virgil  tells  us3  taught  the  ufe  of  Guns,  to  the  Vene- 
a  tians ,  at  the  Battel  of  Foffa  Claudia^  when  they  ob~ 
*c  tain’d  that  notable  Vidory  over  the  Genouefes ,  An* 

H  no  1380.  For  there  is  mention  made5  both  oi  Salt- 
u peter  and  Aquafortis ,  in  the  Writings  of  Geber,  a 
€i  Spanifb  More,  and  an  Alchymifl  ;but  at  what  time 
<c  he  lived  is  unknown  ,  though  it  be  certain  ,  fome 
"  hundreds  of  years  before  Raimund  Lully  ;  who  a- 

L  1  1  bout 
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t:  bout  the  year  1353,  publiflied  fome  of  his  Books, 
‘‘  wherein  he  treats  of  Salt  peter  and  Aqua  forth. 

It  is  no  ill  conjedure  of  Maierus,  that  the  forefaid 
“  Monk,  being  a  skilful  Alchymift,  had  a  defign  to 
“  draw  a  higher  Spirit  from  Peter  than  the  common 
“  Aquafortis,  and  that  he  might  better  open  the  bo- 
“  dy  of  Peter ,  he  ground  it  with  Sulphur  and  Char- 
“  coal, by  which  Compofure  he  foon  became  the  In- 
“  venter  of  Gun-powder. 

The  manner  of  making 

SALT -PETE  R. 


u  TN  the  fir  ft  place  you  muft  be  provided  of  eight 
JL  “  or  ten  Tubs,fo  large,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
“  to  contain  about  ten  Barrows  full  of  Earth,  each  of 
54  them.  Thefe  Tubs  muft  be  all  open  at  the  top ; 
“  but  in  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  them,  you  muft 
“  make  a  hole  near  to  that  fide  you  intend  to  place 
il  outermoft,  which  hole  you  muft  fit  very  well  with 
“  a  Tap  and  Spigot  on  the  outfide  downward.  On 
“  the  infide  of  the  Tub,  near  the  tap-hole,  you  muft 
“  carefully  place  a  large  wad  of  ftraw,  and  upon  that 
“  a  Short  piece  of  board, which  is  all  to  keep  the  earth 
4‘  from  flopping  up  the  tap-hole.  When  you  have 
placed  your  Tubs  on  theirftands,atfuchadiflance 
“  one  from  the  other,  that  you  may  come  with  eale 
“  between  them,  then  fill  them  up  with  fuch  Peter- 
^  earth  as  you  have  chofen  for  your  work,  leaving 
sc  only  void  about  a  fpans  breadth  between  the  Earth 
“  and  the  edge  of  the  Tub  ;  then  lay  on  the  top  of 

“  the 
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u  the  Earth  in  each  Tub,  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
“  middle,  a  rundle  of  Wicker,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
“  Basket,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  by  it  flick 
“  into  the  Earth  a  good  ftrong  Cudgel,  which  muft 
be  thrufl  pretty  near  the  bottom  ;  the  Wicker  is  to 
‘‘  keep  the  Water,  when  it  is  poured  on,  from  hollow- 
“  ing  and  difordering  the  Earth,  and  the  Cudgel  is 
c£  to  be  ftirred  about,  to  give  the  Water  ingrels  to  the 
‘‘  Earth  upon  occafion  .-  Then  pour  on  your  Earth 
“  common  cold  Water,  till  it  Hand  a  hands  breadth 
over  the  Earth  :  When  it  hath  flood  eight  or  ten 
“  hours  loofen  the  Spigots,  and  let  the  Water  rather 
“  dribble,  than  run  into  half  Tubs,  which  muft  be  fet 
under  the  taps :  This  Lixivium  the  Workmen  cal! 

‘‘their  Raw-liquor  j  and  note  that  if  it  come  not 
“  clear  at  the  firft  drawing, you  muft  pour  it  on  again, 

“  and  after  fome  little  time  draw  it  off,  till  it  come 
“  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  Urine. 

“  if  you  are  curious  to  know  how  rich  your  Lfl- 
“  quor  is  before  boyling,  you  may  take  a  Glafs-viaS, 

“  containing  a  quart,  fill  it  with  the  common  Water 
“  you  ufe,  then  weigh  it  exa&ly ;  next  fill  the  fame 
“  Glafs  with  your  Liquor,  and  find  the  difference  of 
“  weight,  which  compared  with  the  quantity  of  all  ' 

“  your  Liquors,  will  give  you  a  very  near  ghefs,how 
“  much  Salt  peter  you  are  like  to  make  by  that  boyl- 
“  ing. 

“  Then  pour  on  again,  on  the  fame  Earth,  more 
“  common  Water,  that  it  may  bring  away  what  is 
“  remaining  in  the  Earth  of  the  former  Liquor.  This 
“  fecond  Liquor  is  of  no  other  ufe ,  but  to  be 
“  poured  on  new  Earth,  inftead  of  common  Wa» 

“  ter,  becaufe  it  contains  fome  quantity  of  Salt-peter 
“  in  it. 


“  When 
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“  When  this  is  done,  turn  out  the  ufeiefs  infipid 
c<  Earth  out  of  the  Tubs,  which  you  muft  fill  with 
u  new  Earth,  and  continue  this  Operation,  till  you 
“  have  in  the  fame  manner  lixiviated  all  the  Earth  .- 
S1  Then  fill  your  Copper  with  your  Liquor,  which 
“  Copper,  for  one  of  the  Profeffion,  muft  be  about 
“  two  hundred  weight,  and  let  ftrongly  in  a  Furnace 
“  of  brick-work  ;  befides,  on  one  fide  of  your  Fur- 
61  nace,  you  are  to  place  a  Tub  full  of  your  l  iquor, 
‘  which  at  a  tap  below  may  dribble  as  faft  into  the 
“  Copper,  as  the  force  of  the  Fire  doth  waft  your 
Liquor,  which  Invention  is  only  to  fave  charges  in 
“  Fewel.  When  you  have  boyled  it  up  to  that  height, 
“  that  a  little  of  it,  flirted  off  the  finger  on  a  live 
“  Charcoal,  will  flalh  like  Gun  powder  ("which  for 
“  the  molt  part  falls  out  to  be  about  two  dayes  and  a 
“  nights  boyling)  at  what  time,  upon  tryal,  a  hun- 
“  dred  weight  of  the  Liquor  contains  about  five 
4‘  and  thirty  pound  weight  of  Peter.  But  the  Work- 
“  men  feldom  make  ufe  of  any  further  indication, 
“  than  by  finding  the  Liquor  hang  like  oyl  on  the 
“  fides  of  the  Bralen  fcummer,  when  ’tis  dipped  into 
“  it,  which  is  a  fign  it  is  fit  to  be  parted  through  the 
“  Allies,  which  is  done  in  this  manner. 

“  You  muft  prepare  two  Tubs  fitted  after  the  man- 
u  ner  of  the  firft,  where  you  put  your  Earth,  faving 
)  that  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  Tubs,  you  muft  lay 
)  Reeds  or  Straw  a  foot  high  ,  over  them  place  loole 
boards,  pretty  neer  one  another,  over  them, a  little 
‘‘  more  Straw  (which  is  to  keep  the  Allies  from  the 
“  top,  and  to  give  the  Liquor  room  to  drein  the  bet¬ 
ter  from  them.-)  Then  fillup  your  Tubs  with 
)  any  fort  of  Wood-allies  to  half  a  foot  of  the  top  ; 
“  Then  pour  on  the  forefaid  Liquor,  as  it  comes  fcal- 

“  ding 
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a  ding  hot  out  of  the  Copper,  on  the  Allies  contain- 
H  ed  in  the  firfl  Tub  ,*  then  after  a  while  draw  it  off 
64  at  the  top  :  and  io  continue  putting  on  and  draw- 
u  ing  off,  firfl  at  one  Tub  of  Allies,  then  at  the  other, 
“  till  your  Liquor  grow  clear,  and  lofethe  thick  tur- 
cC  bid  colour  it  had  when  it  went  on. 

u  When  all  the  Liquor  hath  in  this  manner  pafit 
u  through  the  Allies  of  both  Tubs,  that  by  this  means 
“  all  its  greafie  oyl  is  left  behind  in  the  Aflies,  you 
<c  mufl  keep  it  for  the  fecond  boyling  in  a  vefiel  by  it 
“  felf:  in  the  mean  time  pour  upon  your  Aflies  a  fuffi- 
u  cient  quantity  of  common  Water  very  hot,  once 
Cfi  or  twice,  to  bring  away  what  is  remaining  of  the 
ct  Liquor  in  the  Allies. 

“  When  you  begin  the  fecond  boyling,  put  fir  ft 
a  into  the  Copper  the  Water  that  went  laft  through 
cc  your  Aihes,  and  as  that  wafleth,  let  your  ftrong  Li~ 
a  quor  drop  into  the  Copper,  out  of  the  Tub  above 
defcribed,  {landing  on  the  fide  of  the  Furnace,  till 
the  Liquor  in  the  Copper  be  ready  to  (hoot  or 
chryilallife. 

“  Note  that  toward  the  end  of  your  boyling, 
w  there  will  arife  great  flore  of  Scum  and  Froth, 
a  which  mufl  be  carefully  taken  off  with  a  great  brafs 
u  Scummer,  made  like  a  Ladle, full  of  little  holes,  and 
cc  ufually  about  that  time  it  lets  fall  fbme  common 
u  Salt  to  the  bottom,  which  you  mull  take  up  with 
tc  the  (aid  Scummer,  and  lay  it  afide  for  another  ufe, 
u  To  know  when  the  Liquor  is  ready  to  (hoot  into  • 
a  Fete r,  you  need  but  drop  a  little  of  it  on  a  knife,  or 
“  any  other  cold  thing  that  hath  a  fmooth  fuperfi- 
“  cies,  and  if  it  coagulate,  like  a  drop  of  tallow, and 
u  do  not  fall  off  the  knife  when  it  is  turned  down- 
a  ward,  which  alfo  may  be  judged  by  its  hanging  like 

“  oy ! ; 
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u  oyl  to  the  Tides  of  the  Scummer.  When  the  Liquor 
44  is  brought  to  this  pafs,  every  hundred  weight  of  it 
44  containeth  about  threefcore  and  ten  pound  weight 
44  of  Peter. 

44  When  you  find  your  Liquor  thus  ready  to  fiioot, 
44  you  muft  with  great  Iron  Ladles  lade  it  out  of  the 
44  Copper  into  a  high  narrow  Tub  for  that  purpofe, 
44  which  the  Workmen  call  their  fettling  Tub  ,*  and 
44  when  the  Liquor  is  grown  fo  cold,  that  you  can  en- 
44  dure  your  finger  in  it, you  ihall  find  the  common  or 
44  cubick  Salt  begin  to  gravulate  and  flick  to  the  fides 
44  of  the  Tub,  then  at  the  tap,  placed  about  half  a 
44  foot  from  the  bottom,  draw  off  your  Liquor  into 
u  deep  wooden  Trays,  or  Brafs-pans,  and  the  cooler 
44  the  place  is  where  you  let  them  ftand  to  (hoot  in, 
44  the  better  and  more  plentifully  will  the  Salt  peter , 
44  be  produc'd  ,•  but  it  will  be  of  no  good  colour  till 
44  it  be  refined,  but  will  be  part  white,  part  yellow, 
44  and  Ibme  part  of  it  blackifh. 

44  The  Salt  which  fticketh  to  the  fides  and  bottom 
“  of  the  fetling  Tub  is  £as  I  have  laid)  of  the  na- 
44  ture  of  common  Salt;  and  there  is  (carce  any  Peter 
44  to  be  found  but  is  accompanied  with  it,  though  no 
u  doubt  Ibme  of  this  is  drawn  out  of  the  Allies  by  the 
44  fecond  Liquors  :  If  it  be  foul  they  refine  it  by  it 
44  felf,  and  about  London  fell  it  at  good  rates  to  thofe 
46  that  fait  Neats  Tongues,  Bacon,  and  Collar-Beef, 
u  for  hefides  a  favory  tafte,  it  gives  a  pfeafing  red  co- 
i4  lour  to  mofl  Flefh  that  is  faked  with  it.  Pliny  fayes 
44  Nit  rum  oljonia  alba  &  deter  tor  a  reddit  Olera  viri- 
44  dicra,  whether  Salt  peter  doth  fo,  I  have  not  yet 
44  tryed, 

44  When  the  Liquor  hath  flood  two  dayes  and  two 
“  nights  in  the  Pans,  that  part  of  the  Liquor  which  is 

44  not 
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'  not  coagulated  but  lwims  upon  the  Peter,  muft  be 
“  carefully  poured  off,  and  being  mingled  with  new 
“  Liquors  muft  again  pafs  the  Alhes  before  it  be  boyl- 
“  ed,  elfe  it  will  grow  fo  greafy  it  will  never  generate 
41  any  Salt. 


To  (Refine 


SALTPETER. 


“  A  Fter  you  have  made  your  Copper  very  clean, 
put  in  as  much  Water  as  you  think  will  dif- 
“  folve  that  quantity  of  Peter  you  purpofe  to  Refine, 
“  when  the  Water  is  very  hot  caft  in  the  Peter  by  lit- 
“  tie  and  little,  ftirring  it  about  with  a  Ladle,  that  it 
“  may  the  fooner  diflolve,  then  increale  the  Fire  till 
“  your  Liquor  begin  to  boyle :  In  the  mean  time  feel 
“  with  the  Scummer,  whether  there  be  at  the  bottom 
“  any  Salt  undiflolv’d  and  take  it  out,  for  it  is  Com- 
“  mon-  Salt,  and  d oth  not  fo  loon  diflolve  as  the  Peter  j 
“  then  as  the  water  boyls  fcim  off  the  Froth  that  fwims 
“  at  the  top  of  it  as  faft  as  it  rifeth ;  when  it  hath 
“  boyled  to  the  height  that  a  drop  of  it  will  coagu- 
“  late  on  a  Plate,  (as  hath  been  laid  above  in  thema- 
“  king  of  Salt-Peter, )  then  caft  in  by  degrees  either 
“  a  Pint  of  the  ftrongeft  Wine-Vinegar,  or  elfe  four 
“  Ounces  of  Allom  beaten  to  powder  (dome  choofe 
“  burnt  Allom,}  and  you  (hall  obferve  a  black  Scum 
“  to  rife  on  the  top  of  the  Liquor,  which  when  you 
“  have  allowed  fome  time  to  thicken,  you  may  eafily 
“  take  off  with  the  Scummer ;  repeat  this  lb  often  till 
“  no  more  Scum  arifes.  Some  do  ufe  to  throw  in  a 
u  Shovel  full  of  quick-Lime,  and  fay  it  makes  Peter 

Mm*  “  the 
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“  the  whiter,  and  Rock  the  better;  you  muff  take 
“  great  care  ail  this  vvhilfe  the  Fire  be  not  too  Rrong, 
“  tor  while  this  is  doing,  the  Liquor  will  be  apt  to 
“  boyl  over,  and  will  not  eafily  be  appealed  without 
“  your  great  lots. 

“  When  this  is  done,  lade  out  the  Liquor  into  a 
“  fetling  Tub,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  Cloth,  that  it 
“  cool  not  too  foon,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  a 
“  thick  yellow  Faeces  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
“  Tub,  then  quickly  draw  off  the  Liquor  while  it  is 
H  hot,  into  the  (hooting  Trays  or  Pans, and  do  as  you 
“  did  in  making  Peter, faying  thatyou  mull  cover  the 
“  Trays  with  a  Cloth,  for  then  the  Liquor  will  begin 
“  to  Ihoot  at  the  bottom,  which  will  make  the  Peter- 
“  Rock  into  much  fairer  Chryftals,  than  otherwife  it 
“  would :  When  no  more  Peter  will  (hoot  (which  is 
“  commonly  after  two  days, )  pour  off  the  Liquor 
“  that  fwims  at  the  top,  and  put  the  Peter  into  a 
“  Tub  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  to  drain,  and 
“  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

“  The  Figure  of  the  Chryftals  is  Sexangular,  and 
“  if  it  hath  rightly  Ihot,  is  fiftulous  and  hollow  like  a 
*?  Pipe. 

“  Before  I  proceed  to  tell  you,  how  this  darling 
“  of  Nature  (the  very  Bafis  and  Generation  of  Nu- 
“  tritnent)  is  converted  into  Gun  powder  (the  moff 
“  fatal  Inflrument  of  Death  that  ever  Mankind  was 
“  trufled  withal  )  I  will  crave  leave  to  acquaint  you 
“  with  a  few  Speculations  I  have  of  this  Salt,  which 
4‘  if  I  could  clearly  make  out,  would  lead  us  into 
“  the  knowledge  of  many  noble  Secrets  in  Nature  ; 
H  as  alfo  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  Art  of  ma- 
“  king  Salt. peter. 

“  Firft  then  you  are  to  obferve,  that  though  Peter 

“  go 
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“  go  alvvay  in  Gun-powder,  yet  if  you  fulminate  it 
“  in  a  Crucible,  and  burn  off  the  volatile  part  with 
“  Powder  of  Coal,  Brimftone,  Antimony  or  Meal, 
“there  will  remain  a  Salt,  and  yet  fo  fixed  (very 
“  unlike  Common-Salt)  that  it  will  endure  the  force 
“  of  almofl  the  ftrongeft  Fire  you  can  give  it,-  which 
“  being  difTolved  into  Water  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  drop- 
“  ped  into  it,  till  it  give  over  hiding  (  which  is  the 
“  fame  with  the  Volatile  part  that  was  feperated 
“  from  it  in  the  fulmination)  it  will  be  again  reduced 
“  to  Chryftals  of  Peter,  as  it  was  at  firfl,  which  noble 
“  Experiment  the  World  hath  already  been  taught 
“  by  an  honourable  Member  of  this  Society ;  with  a 
“  train  of  fuch  important  Obfervations,  as  never  be- 
“  fore  were  raifed  from  one  Experiment. 

“  That  which  I  aim  at  then  is,  that  if  the  Spirit  of 
“  the  Volatile  Salt  of  Soot,  or  of  the  Urine,  Blood, 

“  Horns,  Hoofs,  Hair,  Excrements, or  indeed  any  part 
“  of  Animals,  ("for  all  abound  with  fuch  a  Volatile 
“  Salt  fixed,  and  Oyl  as  Peter  doth)  could  by  the 
“  fame  way  or  any  like  it,  be  reduced  to  Peter  or 
“  Come  Nitrous  Salt  not  much  differing  from  it :  It 
“  would  excellently  make  out  a  Theory  that  I  am 
“  much  delighted  with,  till  lam  convinced  in  it,- 
“  which  is, that  the  Salt  which  is  found  in  Vegetables 
“  and  Animals,  is  but  the  Nitre  which  is  fo  univer» 

“  fally  diffufed  through  all  the  Elements,  (and  muff 
“  therefore  make  a  chief  Ingredient  in  their  Nutri- 
“  ment,  and  by  confluence  of  their  Generation  ) 

“  a  little  altered  from  its  firfl  Complexion :  And  that 
“  the  reafon  why  Animals  that  feed  on  Vegetables 
“  are  obliged  by  Nature  to  longer  meals  than  thofe 
“  that  feed  on  other  Animals ;  is,  becaufe  Animals 
“  are  fuller  of  that  Salt  than  Vegetables  -  And  in- 

M  m  %  “  deed 
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u  deed  fuch  Animals  are  but  Caterers  of  it  for  Man ; 
M  and  others  whom  Natures  bounty  gratifies  with  a 
**  more  lufty  and  delicious  Dyet. 

“  I  confefs  I  have  been  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
u  fancy,  fmce  I  have  often  ften  a  Friend  of  mine, 
“  with  a  Natural  and  Facile  convert  the 

u  greater  part  of  Peter ,  into  a  Salt  folike  the  Vola- 
u  tile  Salt  of  Urine,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  fmell  or  taft,  and  yet  he  adds  nothing 
“  to  it  that  can  poffibly  be  fuipedfed  to  participate  of 
“  that  Nature:  But  indeed  all  Volatile  Salts  are  fo 
4‘  alike,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguilh  them  in  any 
“  refped. 


THE 
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“  |  "'HE  materials  of  Gun-Powder  are,  Salt-Peter , 

X  “  Brimflone ,  and  Coal ;  the  Peter  and  Brim- 

“  Jlone  muft  be  both  refined  if  you  mean  to  make 
“  good  Powder,  and  the  Coal  muft  be  Withy  and  Al- 
“  der  equal  parts ;  for  Withy  alone  is  counted  too 
“  foft,  and  fome  do  commend  Hazle  alone  to  be  as 
“  good  as  the  other  two. 

“  The  whole  Secret  of  the  Art  confifts  in  the  pro- 
“  portion  of  the  Materials,  the  exacft  mixture  of  them, 
“  that  in  every  the  leaft  part  of  Powder  may  be  found 
“  all  the  Materials  in  their  juft  proportion ;  then  the 
“  Corning  or  making  of  it  into  Grains ;  and  laftly  the 
“  Drying  and  Dufting  of  it. 

“  The  proportion  is  very  differently  fet  down  by 
“  (everal  Authors ;  Baptifla  Porta  tells  us  the  ordina¬ 
ry  Peuv/irr  is  made  of  Four  parts  of  Peter,  one  of 
“  Sulphur,  and  one  of  Withy  Coal:  But  the  beft  Powder 
“  of  6,  or  8.  of  Peter,  and  one  a  piece  of  the  other, 
“  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  Bonfadini  a  late/ta- 
“  lian  Writer, in  his  Book  of  the  Art  of  Shooting  flying, 
“  where  to  make  the  beft  Gun-Powder  he  preferibes 
“  Seven  parts  of  Peter,  one  of  Brimflone,  and  of  Ha- 
“  zle  Coal  an  ounce  lefs  in  every  pound  :  Cardan 
“  fayes  j  Conftat  ex  trilus  Halinitri  partihus,  duahus 

“  Saligni 
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“  Saligni  Carbonis  atque  una  Sulphuris ,  Convenitque 
<c  magnis  Machinis  ;  Sed  Medioeribus  Halinitri  partes 
“  decern ,  Saligni  carbonis  tres ,  Sulphuris  duas,  par - 
n  vh  vrro  Halinitri  partes  decern  ;  Carbonis  ligni  nucis 
“  Avellonce  fine  nodis ,  Sulphuris  partem  mam  fin- 
“  gularem  :  Langius  appoints  three  of  Peter,  two  of 
“  Withy  Coal,  and  one  of  Brimfione  :  The  Englijb 
“Author  of  Fire- Works  fays,  that  the  proportions 
“  in  England  to  make  good,  indifferent.and  ordinary 
“  Powder  is  5.4.  and  3.  parts  of  Peter ,  to  two  of  Coal 
“  and  one  of  Brimfione.  Our  Englifh  Workmen  are 
“  generally  fo  curious  of  their  fecret, that  I  could  not 
“  obtain  the  proportion  of them  without  a  promife  of 
“  Secrecy  ;  But  when  all  is  done  their  fecret  is  not  fo 
“  much  the  way  to  make  the  bell  Powder,  as  the 
“  bell  way  to  get  moll;  mony  by  it ;  by  fubftra&ing 
“  from  the  Peter,  and  making  up  weight  with  the 
“Coal;  when  indeed  there  is  fo  great  a  Latitude, 
“  that  Provided  the  Materials  be  perfectly  mixt,  you 
“  make  good  Powder  with  any  of  the  proportions  a- 
“  bove  mention’d ;  but  the  more  Peter  you  allow  it, 
“  it  will  ftill  be  the  better,  till  you  come  to  obferve 
“  Eight  parts. 

“  The  next  thing  after  the  proportion  is,  themix- 
“  ture,  about  which  moft  of  the  workmens  time  and 

pains  is  bellowed  :  For  firlt  in  a  Horle-mill  wdth 
“  two  Hones  (  like  that  with  which  they  grind  their 
“  Materials  at  the  Glafi-hou(e')  moving  upon  a  Mar- 
“  ble  bottom,  which  is  edged  with  boards  fet  lloap- 
“  ing,  that  what  flips  from  under  the  hones  may  hide 
“  back  again. 

“  They  grind  the  Brimhone  and  Coal  each  of  them 
ei  apart  by  themlelves  as  fine  as  pohibly  they  can  ; 
“  then  they  fift  each  of  them  apart  by  themlelves  .- 

“  The 
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“  The  Brimftone  is  fifted  thorow  Tiffany  itr  a  Bolt- 
“  ing-mill,  fuch  as  the  Bakers  ule  for  wheat-flower : 
“  The  Coal  is  fifted  thorow  Lockram,  in  a  bag  made 
“  like  a  (hirt  fleeve ;  for  the  convenience  of  the 
“  Wor-kman  it  is  done  in  a  dole  Bin,  with  only  two 
“  holes  for  him  to  put  his  arms  in  and  fhake  the  bag 
“  about.  Whatfoever  of  each  material  is  not  final! 
“  enough  tofift  thorow,  is  brought  again  to  the  Mill 
“  to  be  new  ground. 

“  As  for  the  Peter, that  muff  in  the  Copper  be  diflol- 
i(  ved  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  take  it  up, and  then 
“  the  water  muft  be  boyled  aw’ay  till  the  Peter  comes 
“  to  the  thicknefs  of  hafty  pudding.  The  reafon  of 
“  this  operation  is  becaufe  when  the  Peter  is  thus  foft, 
“  the  other  materials  will  the  eafilier  incorporate 
“  with  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it  will  not  wear  the 
“  wooden  peftles  fo  much  when  it  comes  to  the  Mill, 
“  as  when  it  is  hard  and  dry. 

“  When  the  Materials  are  in  this  readinefs,  they- 
“  are  weighed  (  only  the  Peter  is  weighed  before  it  is 
“  put  to  difiolve  in  the  Copper  and  by  proportion 
“  are  carried  to  the  mingling  Trough, which  is  made 
“  of  boards, like  a  great  Cheft  without  a  cover, being 
“  about  eight  foot  long,  four  broad,  and  three  foot 
“  high.  The  Coal  is  laid  in  firft,  the  Brimftone  next, 
“  and  the  Peter  at  top  of  all ;  Then  two  men  with , 
“  fliovels  ftir  and  mingle  them  together  for  an  hour, 
“  and  then  "tis  ready  for  the  Mill. 

“  The  Powder-mills  are  feldom  made  to  move 
“  with  any  thing  but  water :  The  great  water-wheel- 
“  is  made  like  that  of  an  ordinary  water-wheel,  ei- 
“  ther  over-fhot  or  under-fhot  ,  according  to  the 
“  quantity  of  water  they  have  ;  to  the  axis  of  this 
“  wheel,  a  little  way  within  the  Mill  is  fattened  a 

“  letter.- 
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“  teller  wheel  called  the  Spar-wheel,  with  ftrong 
“  Cogs,  which  in  their  motion  round  take  hold  of 
“  the  round  haves  of  another  wheel  of  about  the 
“  fame  diameter,  fet  a  little  way  above  it,  and  faftned 
“  to  the  end  of  a  beam  of  15  or  1 6  for  long,  laid 
“  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  with  an  iron  gudgeon  at 
“  the  other  end  of  it,  to  facilitate  its  motion  round  : 
“  This  beam  is  called  the  round  beam  ;  out  of  it 
“  come  a  certain  number  of  arms  of  about  nine  inch- 
“  es  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  which  in  their  go- 
“  ing  round  meet  with  other  Idler  arms  C  called 
“  Tapes  )  coming  out  of  the  Peftles  ("forfo  they  call 
“  certain  final!  quarters  of  Timber  placed  perpendi- 
“  cular  to  the  Horizon,  about  nine  foot  long  and  four 
“  inches  broad ;  they  are  let  in  a  flight  frame  to  keep 
“  them  Heady  )  ;  by  thele  fmall  arms  the  Peftles  are 
“  lifted  up  about  two  foot  and  a  half,  and  then  let 
“  fall  into  a  ftrong  wooden  Trough  let  under  them, 
“  wherein  the  Powder  is  put  to  be  pounded. 

“  Every  Mill  hath  two  Troughs, and  about  fixteen 
“  Peftles every  Peftle  hath  faftned  to  the  lower  end 
“  of  it  a  round  piece  of  Lignum  Vita,  of  about  five 
“  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  diameter  ;  and  in- 
“  to  the  bottom  of  the  Trough  juft  where  the  Peftle 
“  is  to  fall,  is  let  in  another  piece  of  Lignum  Vita ,  of 
“  the  falhion  and  bignels  of  an  ordinary  Bowl, 
“  fplit  according  to  its  longeft  diameter  .•  The  Peftles 
“  are  not  lifted  up  all  together,  but  alternatively,  to 
“  make  the  Powder  turn  the  better  in  the  working; 
u  and  for  the  lame  reafon  round  Troughs  are  counted 
“  better  than  fquare. 

“  To  make  excellent  Powder  it  ought  to  be 
“  wrought  thus  thirty  hours  ;  but  of  late  they  will 
“  not  afford  it  above  eighteen  or  twenty  hours ;  once 
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a  in  eight  hours  they  ufe  to  moiften  the  Powder  with 
cs  a  little  fair  water,-  others  who  are  more  curious, 
c‘  put  water  fomething  thickned  with  quick-lime ;  o- 
thers  ufe  White-wine  Vinegar ,  others  Aqua  vittci 
But  if  it  be  not  moiftned  with  fomething  once  in 
u  eight  hours,  the  Powder  will  grow  dry,  and  in  half 
“  an  hour  after  it  will  take  fire*  As  icon  as  thePow- 
(i  der  grows  dry,  you  may  find  it,  though  at  a  di- 
u  ftance,  by  the  noife  of  the  Mill ;  for  then  tW  Peftles 
will  rebound  from  the  bottom- of  the  Trough  and 
make  a  double  Break.  The  only  danger  to  the 
6i  Mill  is  not  from  the  Trough;  for  many  times  the 
C6  iron  Gudgeons  grow  hot  lor  want  of  greafing  and 
“  then  the  dull  that  flies  about  will  be  apt  to  fire,  and 
fo  the  Mill  blows  up. 

“  From  the  Mill  tlie  Powder  is  brought  to  the 
“  Corning-houfe,  of  a  middle  temper  bet  ween  moift 
“  and  dry.  The  way  of  corning  it  is  with  two  hair 
“  Sieves  joyn’d  together,  the  upper  Sieve  inclofmg 
“  home  part  of  the  hoop  of  the  lower  Sieve  :  The 
upper  Sieve  hath  holes  of  the  fize  you  will  have 
“the  Powder  grained  at;  the  holes  of  the  lower 
“  Sieve  are  much  leder  :  The  upper  Sieve  they  call 
“  their  corning  Sieve,  the  lower  their  wet  Duft- 
“  er  .*  They  lay  the  Powder  upon  the  upper  Sieve 
“  fome  two  inches  thick ;  upon  that  a  piece  of  heavy 
“  wood  made  like  a  Trencher,  of  about  eight  inches 
“  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  in  thicknels,  called  a 
«•  Runner,  which  when  the  Sieve  is  moved,  by  its 
“  weight  and  motion  forces  the  Powder  thorow  the 
“  upper  Sieve,  and  that  corns  it.  Then  the  lower 
“  Sieve  receives  the  Powder,  and  lets  the  dull  go 
“  thorow  into  a  Bin,  over  which  the  Sieve  is  fiiaken 
“  called  the  Dufting-Bin. 
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“  When  the  Powder  is  thus  corned,  it  is  laid  about 
“  an  inch  and  half  thick  on  the  drying  Sieves, 
“  which  are  made  of  courfe  Canvafe  faftned  to  flight 
“  frames  of  Deal  about  an  ell  long  and  fome  twenty 
*■  inches  broad ;  and  thus  it  is  carried  into  Stoves  t» 
“  dry. 

“  The  Stove  is  commonly  a  little  Room  about 
“  eighteen  or  twenty  footfquare,  with  ranges  offmall 
“  Firr  poles  about  two  foot  one  above  another,  to  lay 
“  the  drying  Sieves  upon,  but  only  on  that  fide  the 
4‘  fire  is  made.  Befides  a  glals  window  to  give  light, 

there  mull  be  a  fmall  lover  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
41  Room,  to  let  out  the  fleam,  elfe  the  Powder  will  not 
“  only  be  the  longer  a  drying,  but  often  by  the  return 
*'  of  the  fleam  on  the  Sieves,  the  top  of  the  Powder 
41  will  be  fo  crufled  that  the  lower  part  will  not  dry. 
“  The  Room  is  heated  by  an  Iron  of  about  a  yard  high 
“  and  half  a  yard  broad,  call  in  the  form  of  an  Arch 
u  equal  to  a  Semy- quadrant,  and  placed  in  the  back 
“  of  a  Chimney,  the  fore  part  whereof  is  like  a  Fur- 
“  nace;  and  to  avoid  danger,  opens  into  another  lit- 
“  tie  Room  apart  called  the  Stoke-hole. 

“  The  Powder  is  brought  into  the  Stove  before  it 
“  be  heated,  and  is  not  taken  out  again  till  the  Stove 
“  be  cold  j  and  about  eight  hours  is  required  to  the 
“  drying  of  it.  In  hot  Countries  the  Sun  is  the  beft 
**  Stove,  and  a  great  deal  of  danger  and  charges. 
“  that  way  avoided. 

“  After  the  Powder  is  dried,  it  is  brought  again  to 
54  the  Corning- houfe,  where  it  is  again  fifted  over 
“  the  dulling  Bin  in  other  double  Sieves,  but  without 
“  any  Runners.  Thefe  Sieves  have  both  of  them 
“  fmaller  holes  than  the  former  :  The  upper  Sieve  is- 
*4  called  the  Separater,  and  lerves  to  div-de  the  great 

“  corns 
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“  corns  from  the  leffer ;  the  great  corns  are.  put  by 
“  themfelves,  and  ferve  for  Cannon  Powder.  The 
“  lower  Sieve  is  called  the  dry  Dufter,__and  retains 
“  the  fmall  corns  (which  ferve  forMusquet  and  Piftol) 
“  and  lets  fall  the  dull  into  the  bin,  which  is  to  be 
“  mingled  with  frelh  Materials,  and  again  wrought 
“  over  in  the  Mill. 

“  So  that  good  Powder  differs  from  bad  (befides 
“  the  well  working  and  mingling  of  the  Materials} 
“  in  having  more  Peter  and  lefs  Coal ;  and  laftly,  in 
“  the  well  duffing  of  it. 

“  The  laft  work  is  to  put  the  Powder  into  Barrels,* 
“  every  Barrel  is  to  contain  five  fcore  weight  of  Pow- 
“  der,  and  then  'tis  ready  for  (ale. 
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Of  the  Common  Practices  of 


By  Sir  W1L  L  1AM  EE  TTY. 

“TT  were  not  incongruous  to  begin  the  Hiflory 
1  ‘  with  a  Retrofpedt  into  the  very  nature  of 

“  Light  it  felf  (as  to  inquire  whether  the  fame 
“  be  a  Motion  or  elfe  a  Body ; )  nor  to  premife  fome 
“  Theorems  about  the  Sun,  Flame,  Glow-worms, 
“  the  eyes  of  fome  Animals,  fiiining  Woods,  Scales 
“  of  fome  Fifties,  the  daihing  of  the  Sea,  llroaks 
“  upon  the  eyes,  the  Bolonian  Slate  (called  by  fome 
“  the  Magnet  of  Light)  and  of  other  light  and  lucid 
bodies. 

“  It  were  alfb  not  improper  to  confider  the  very 
“  eflentials  of  Colour  and  Transparencies  (as  that  the 
41  moft  tranfparent  bodies,  if  Shaped  into  many  an- 
11  gles,  prefent  the  eye  with  very  many  colours ;) 
“  That  bodies  having  but  one  Single  fuperficies,  have 
“  none  at  all,  but  are  fufcipient  of  every  colour  laid 

“  before 
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before  them ;  That  great  depths  of  Air  make  a 

Blew,  and  great  depths  of  Water  a  G  reen  ifh  co- 
“  lour  ;  That  great  depths  or  thickneffes  of  colour- 
“  ed  Liquors  do  all  look  Blackifh  (red  Wine  in  a 
“  large  Conical  Glafs  being  of  all  reddiSli  colours 
“  between  black  at  the  top  and  white  at  the  bot- 
“tom.) 

“  That  molt  Vegetables,  at  one  time  or  other,  are 
“  green  ifh  ;  and  that  as  many  things  paffing  the  Sun 
“  are  blackned,  fo  many  others  much  whitened  by 
“  the  fame :  Other  things  are  whitened  by  accid 
“  Fumes,  as  red  Rofes  and  raw  Silks  by  the  fmoak 
“  oi  Brimftone. 

Many  Mettals,  as  Steel  and  Silver,  become  of  va- 
“  rious  colours  and  Tarnilh  by  the  air,  and  by  feveral 
u  degrees  of  heat. 

“  We  might  confider  the  wonderful  variety  of  co- 
“  lours  appearing  in  Flowers,  Feathers ;  and  drawn 
“  from  Mettals,  their  Calces  and  Vitrifications  ;  and 
“  of  the  colours  rifing  out  of  tranfparent  Liquors  ar- 
“  tificially  mixed. 

“  But  thefe  things, relating  to  the  abftra&ed  nature 
“  of  colours,  being  too  hard  for  me,  I  wholly  de- 
“  cline  ;  rather  palling  to  name  (and  but  to  name) 
“  fome  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Colorations  now  com- 
“  monly  ufed  in  Humane  affairs, and  as  vulgar  Trades 
“  in  thefe  Nations ;  which  are  thefe ;  viz. 

i.  “  There  is  a  whitening  of  Wax,  and  feveral 
“  fort  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloaths,  by  the  Sun, 
“  Air,  and  by  reciprocal  effufions  of  Water. 

z.  “  Colouring  of  Wood  and  Leather  by  Lime, 
“  Salt,  and  Liquors,  as  in  Staves,  Canes,  and  Marble 
u  Leathers. 

3.  “Colouring  of  Paper,  viz.  Marbled  Paper,  by 

“  diftemper- 
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“  diftempering  the  colours  with  Ox-gall,  and  apply- 
“  ing  them  upon  a  ftifF  gummed  Liquor. 

4.  “  Colouring,  or  rather  Difcolouring  the  colours 
“  of  Silks,  Tiffanies,  &c.  by  Brimftone. 

5.  “  Colouring  of  feveral  Iron  and  Copper  work, 
“  into  Black,  withOyl. 

6.  “  Colouring  of  Leather  into  Gold  colour,  or 
a  rather  Silver  leaves  into  Gold  by  Varnilhes,  and  in 
£C  other  cafes  by  Urine  and  Sulphur. 

7.  “  Dying  of  Marble  and  Alabafler  with  heat 
“  and  coloured  Oyls. 

8.  “  Colouring  Silver  into  Brafs  with  Brimftone 
Ll  or  Urine. 

9.  “  Colouring  the  Barrels  and  Locks  of  Guns  in- 
“  to  Blew  and  Purple  with  the  temper  of  Small-coal 
“  heat. 

10.  “  Colouring  of  Glafs  (jnade  of  Sands,  Flints 
“  &c.)  as  alfo  of  Chryftals  and  Earthen  Ware,  with 
“  the  rufts  and  fblutions  of  Metals. 

11.  “  The  colouring  of  live  Hair,  as  in  Poland, 
“  Horfe  and  Mans  Hair ;  as  alfo  the  colouring  of 
M  Furrs. 

ii.  “  Enameling  and  Anealing. 

13.  “  Applying  Colours  as  in  the  Printing  of 
“  Books  and  Pi<ftures,  and  as  in  making  of  playing 
C£  Cards ;  being  each  of  them  performed  in  a  feveral 
<c  way. 

14.  “  Guilding  and  Tinning  with  Mercury,  Elock- 
“  77#,  Sal-Armoniack. 

1  S'  “  Colouring  Metals,  as  Copper  with  Calamy 
“  into  Brafs,  and  with  Zink  or  Spelter  into  Gold,  or 
“  into  Silver  with  Arfenick :  And  of  Iron  into  Cop- 
“  per  with  Hungarian  Vitriol. 

16.  “  Making  Painters  Colours  by  preparing  of 

“  Earth, 
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Earth,  Chalk,  and  Slates  ;  as  in  Umber ,  Oker ,  Cul- 
4‘  len- earthy  &c.  as  alfo  out  of  the  Calces  of  Lead,  as 
“  Cerafe  and  Minium ;  by  Sublimates  of  Mercury  and 
“  Brimftone,  as  in  Vermilion ;  by  tinging  of  white 
“  Earths  variouilv,  as  in  Verdeter ,  and  fome  of  the 
“  Lakes  ;  by  concrete  Juyces  or  Faculce ,  as  in  Gam- 
“  brugium,  Indico,  Pinks ,  Sap-green ,  and  Lakes  :  As 
alfo  by  Ruffs,  as  in  Verdegreafe,  &c. 

1 7.  “  The  applying  of  thefe  colours  by  the  adhe- 
“  fion  of  Ox-gall,  as  in  the  Marble  Paper  aforefaid  ; 

“  or  by  Gum-water,  as  in  Limning;  or  by  clammy 
“  drying  Oyls,  (fuch  as  are  theOyls  of  Linfeed, 

“  Nuts,  Spike,  Turpentine,  &c. ) 
x  8.  “  Watering  of  Tabbies. 

1 9.  “  The  laft  I  fliall  name  is  the  colouring  of 
Wool,  Linnen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Feathers,  Horn, 

“  Leather,  and  the  Threads  and  Webs  of  them  with 
51  Woods,  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  Leaves,  Salts,  Limes, 

“  Lixiviums,  Waters,  Heats,  Fermentations,  Macera- 
<s  tions,  and  other  great  variety  of  Handling  :  An  ac- 
“  count  of  all  which  is  that  Hiftory  of  Dying  we  in- 
“  tend.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  being  but  a 
“  kind  of  remote  and  fcarce  pertinent  Introduction. 

“  thereunto* 

“  I  begin  this  Hiftory  by  enumerating  all  the  feve- 
“  ral  Materials  and  Ingredients  which  I  underhand 
“  to  be  or  to  have  been  ufed  in  any  of  the  laft  afore- 
“  mentioned  Colorations,  which  I  fhall  reprefent  in 
il  various  Methods,  viz.  out  of  the  Mineral  Family. 

“  They  ufe  Iron  and  Steel,  or  what  is  made  or  comes 
from  them, in  all  true  Blacks  (^called  Spanifb  Blacks) 

“  though  not  in  Flanders  Blacks ;  viz.  they  ufe  Cop- 
“  peras.  Steel-filings,  and  Slippe,  which  is  the  fluff 
“  found  in  the  Troughs  of  Grind-hones,  whereon 

Edge- 
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^  Edge-tools  have  been  ground.  They  alfo  ufe  Pew- 
“  ter  for  Bow-dye,  Scarlet,  viz.  they  diflblve  Bars  of 
“  Pewter  in  the  Aquafortis  they  ufe  ;  and  make  alfo 
u  their  Dying-kettles  or  Furnace  of  this  Mettal. 

“  Litharge  is  uied  by  fome,  though  acknowledged 
<c  by  few,  for  what  neceffary  reafon  I  cannot  learn,  o- 
‘  ther  than  to  add  weight  unto  Dyed  Silk  ;  Litharge 
Ci  being  a  calx  of  Lead,  one  of  the  heavieft  and  mol! 
“  colouring  Mettals. 

“  I  apprehend  Antimony  much  ufed  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  though  we  know  there  be  a  very  tingent 
“  Sulphur  in  that  Mineral, which  affordeth  variety  of 
“  Colour  by  the  precipitations  and  other  operations 
“  upon  it. 

“  Arfenick  is  tiled  in  Crimfon,  upon  pretence  of 
“  giving  Luftre,  although  thofe  who  pretend  not  to 
“  be  wanting  in  giving  Lullre  to  their  Silks,  do  utter- 
“  ly  difbvvn  the  ule  of  Arfenick. 

_  “  Verdegreafe  is  ufed  by  Linnen  Dyers  in  their 
Yellow  and  Greenifh  Colours-,  although  of  it  felf 
“  it  {trike  not  deeper  colour  than  of  pale  Straws. 

Of  Mineral-Salts  ufed  in  Lyings  the  chief  is 
“  Allum;  the  very  true  ufe  thereof  feems  to  me  ob- 
“  feu  re  enough,  notwithftanding  ail  the  Narrations 
“  I  could  get  from  Dyers  about  it :  For  I  doubt, 

'■  i.  Whether  it  be  uied  to  make  Common  water 
“  a  fit  Menfiruum ,  wherewith  to  extrad  the  Tingent 
“  particles  of  feveral  hard  Materials,-  lor  I  find  Al- 
tc  lum  to  be  ufed  with  fuch  Materials  as  fpend  eafv 
‘‘  enough,  as  Bralill,  Logwood,  &c.  And  withal, 
“  that  the  Stalls  to  be  dyed  are  firft  boyled  in  Allum- 
“  Liquors,  and  the  Allum  afterwards  f  as  they  fay} 
“  cleared  from  the  faid  Stuff  again,  before  any  Co- 
“  lour  at  all  be  applyed. 

“  -a.  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  feour  the  Sordes, which 

“  may 
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^  may  interpofe  between  the  Coloranda,  and  the 
“  Dying  Stuff ;  and  fo  hinder  the  due  adhefion  of 
the  one  unto  the  other  ;  The  boyling  of  feveral 
things  firitm  All  urn  (eeming  to  tend  this  way.  But 
i  find  mis  work  to  be  done  in  Cloth,  and  Rugs,  by 

“  a  due  fcouring  of  the  fame  in  the  Fulling  mills  with 

u  Earth,  and  in  Silk  With  Soaps,  by  which  they  boyl 
“  out  the  Gums  and  other  SorJes,  hindring  or  vitia- 
u  ting  the  intended  Colours, 

“  3-  Whether  Allum  doth  intenerate  the  Hairs  of 
cc  Wool,  and  Hair- fluff,  as  Grograins,  &c.  Where- 
“  by  they  may  the  better,  receive  and  imbibe  their 
“  Colours  ?  Unto  which  opinion  I  was  led  by  the 
“  Dyers;  faying,  that  after  their  Stuffs  were  well 
“  boy  led  in  Allum,  that  they  then  cleared  them  of 
“  the  Allum  again  :  But  we  find  the  moft  open  Bo- 
“  died  Cottons  and  Silks,  to  have  Allum  ufed  upon 
“  them  ;  as  well  as  the  harder  Hairs.  Nor  is  Allum 
“  ufed  in  many  Colours,  viz.  In  no  Woad  or  Indico 
“  Blews  ;  and  yet  the  Stuffs  Dyed  Blew,  are  with- 
“  out  any  previous  inteneration  quickly  tinged  ; 

“  and  that  with  a  flight  and  fliort  immerfion  thereof 
“  into  the  Blew  fat. 

4.  “  Whether  it  contribute  to  the  Colour  itfelf, 

“  as  Copperas  doth  to  Gals, in  order  to  make  a  black  • 

“  or  as  Juice  of  Lemmons  doth  to  Cocheneel  in  the 
“  Incarnadives  ;  or  as  Aqua- Fort  is  impregnated  with 
“  Pewter,  doth  in  the  Bow-Scarlet,  changing  it  from 
“  a  red  Role-Crimfon  to  flame  Colour.  This  ule  is 
“  certainly  not  to  be  denyed  to  Allum  in  fame  cafes  ; 

“  but  we  fee  in  other  cafes.that  the  fame  Colours  may 
“  be  Dyed  without  Allum,  as  well  as  with  it,  though 
t;  neither  fo  bright  and  lively,  nor  fo  lading. 

5.  “  Wherefore  Fifthly,  I  conclude  (as  the  moft 

O  o  “  probable 
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4C  probable  opinion  )  that  the  ufe  of  All  am  is  to  be  a 
“  Vinculum  between  the  Cloth  and  the  Colour,  as 
44  clammy-Oylsand  Gum- waters  are  in  Painting  and 
44  Limming;  Allum  being  fuch  a  thing, whole  particles 
44  and  Aculei  difTolved  with  hot  Liquors  will  (lick  to 
u  the  Stuffs, and  pitch  themfelves  into  their  Pores, and 
44  fuch  alffo,  as  on  which  the  particles  of  the  Dying 
64  Drugs  will  alfo  catch  hold,  as  we  fee  the  particles 
44  of  Copperas  and  other  Cryftallizing  materials,  do 
a  of  Boughs  and  Twigs  in  the  Veffel,  where  fuch 
“  Cryflallization  is  made.  A  fecond  ufe  I  imagine 
"c  of  Allum  in  Dying,  to  be  the  extrading  or  drying 
44  up  of  fome  fiich  particles,  as  could  not  confift  with 
44  the  Colour  to  be  fuperinduced,  for  we  fee  Allum 
44  is  ufed  in  the  dreffing  of  Alutas  or  white  l  eather, 
64  the  which  itdryeth,  as  the  Salt  of  Hen- dung  doth 
u  in  Ox-hides,  and  as  common  Salt  doth  in  preferva- 
4,4  tion  of  Flefh-meats;  for  we  know,  a  Sheep  skin 
newly  flayed  could  not  be  Colour'd  as  Braffls  are, 
64  unlefs  it  were  firft  drefled  into  Leather  with  Allum, 
44  &c.  which  is  neceflary  to  the  Colour, even  although 
44  the  Allum  be,  as  it  is,  cleared  out  of  the  Leather 
*’fc  again,  before  the  faid  Colouration,  with  Bran , 
“*  yelks  of  Eggs,  &c.  Wherefore  as  Allum,  as  it 
4  were  by  accident,  makes  a  wet  raw  skin  to  take  a 
44  bright  Colour  by  extrading  fome  impedimental 
4  particles  out  of  it  ,*  fo  doth  it  alfo  out  of  other  ma- 
terials,  though  perhaps  left  difcernably. 

44  Another  ufe  I  fuppofe  of  Allum,  which  is  to 
44  brighten  a  Colour  :  For  as  we  fee  the  fineft  and 
44  moft  Glaffie  materials  to  make  the  moil  orient 
44  Colours,  as  Feathers,  Flowers,  &c.  So  certainly 
44  ir  by  boyling  Cloth  in  Allum,  it  become  incrufla- 
44  ted  with  particles,  as  it  were  of  Glafs,  the  tinging 

44  of 
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“  of  them  yields  more  brightnefs,  than  the  tinging  of 
a  Scabrous  matter,  ( fuch  as  unallumed  Cloth  is) 
“  can  do.  Analogous  hereunto  I  take  the  ufe  of  Bran* 
<c  and  Bran-liquors  in  Dying  to  be,*  for  Bran  yielding 
“  a  mofl  fine  flower  (as  we  fee  in  the  making  of  white 
*c  Starch  ,* )  I  conceive  that  this  flower  ent ring  into 
ce  the  pores  of  the  Stuff,  levigates  their  Superficies  and 
Ci  fb  makes  the  Colour  laid  on  it,  the  more  beautiful, 
“juft  as  we  fee,  that  all  woods,  which  are  to  be 
“  guildcd  are  firfl  fmoothned  over  with  white  Co- 
“  lours,  before  the  Gold  be  laid  on. 

“  And  indeed  all  other  Woods  are  filled,  not  only 
“  as  to  their  greater  holes  and  Afperities,  with  Putty  • 
u  but  alfb  their  fmaller  Scabrities  are  cured  by  pri- 
“  ming  Colours,  before  the  Ultimate  Colour  intend- 
ed  be  laid  thereon,  f 

“  The  next  Minera  Salt  is  Salt. Peter ,  not  ufed  by 
“  ancient  Dyers,  and  but  by  few  of  the  modem. 
cC  And  that  not  till  the  wonderful  ufe  of  Afua-jortis 
u  (whereof  Salt-Peter  is  an  ingredient)  wasobferv- 
“  ed  in  the  Bow-fcarlet  :  Nor  is  it  ufed  now,  but  to 
brighten  Colours  by  back*boyling  them,*  for  which 
“  ufe  Argol  is  more  commonly  ufed.  Lime  is  much 
ufed  in  the  working  of  blew-fats,  being  of  Lime- 
“  ftone  calcined  and  called  Cc like,  of  which  more 
u  hereafter. 

“  Of  the  Animal  family  are  ufed  about  Dying, 
u  Cochineel  (if  the  fame  be  any  part  of  an  Animal) 
u  Urine  of  labouring  men,  kept  till  it  be  ftale  and 
u  flinking;  Honey,  Yelks  of  Eggs,  and  Ox-gall.  The 
8C  three  latter  fo  rarely  ,•  and  as  the  conceits  of  par- 
u  ticular  Work-men,  and  for  Collateral  ufes  (as  to 
“  increafe  weight,  promote  fermentation,  and  to 
fcour,  Sfc,)  That  I  fiiall  fay  very  little  more  of  them 

O  o  %  <c  in 
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H  in  this  place,  only  faying  of  Urine  that  it  is  ufed  to 
^  fcour,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of 
44  Woad  ;  it  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  blew-fats  inftead  of 
H  Lime  :  ft  difchargeth  the  yellow  Q  of  which  and 
u  blew,  mo  ft  Greens  are  compounded  )  and  there- 
44  fore  is  always  ufed  to  fpend  Weld  withal.  Laftly, 
44  the  ftale  Urine,  or  old  mudd  of  pilling  places, will 
44  colour  a  well  fcoured  fmall  piece  of  Silver,  into  a 
a  Golden  colour,  and  it  is  w7ith  this  ^and  not  at  all 
44  with  the  Bath-water)  wherewith  the  Boys  at  Bath 
44  colour  fingle  pence,*  although  the  generality  be* 
44  lieve  otherwife.  Laftly  it  feems  to  me,  that  Urine 
44  agreeth  much  in  its  Nature  with  Tartarous  Lixivia ; 
44  not  only  becaufe  Urine  is  a  Lye  made  of  Vegeta- 
bles  in  the  body  of  Animals  ;  nor  becaufe  in  the 
u  Receptacles  of  Urine,  Tartarous  ftones  are  bred 
46  like  as  in  Veflels  of  Wine  ,*  nor  becaufe  Urine  dif- 
44  charges  and  abrades  Colours  as  the  Lixivia  of  Tar- 
tar ,  or  the  deliquated  Salts  of  Tartar  do  ;  but  be- 
44  caufe  Tartar  and  Sulphur- Lixivia  do  colour  the 
44  fuperficies  of  Silver,  as  we  affirmed  of  Urine  ,*  and 
44  the  difference  I  make  between  Urine  and  Tartarous 
44  Lixivia  is  only  this,  that  though  the  Salts  of  both 
i4  of  them  feem  by  their  effects  in  Dying,  in  a  man- 
iC  oer  the  fame ;  yet  that  Urine  is  made  and  eonfifts  of 
64  Salt  and  Sulphur  both. 

44  Before  we  enter  upon  the  Vegetable  materials  for 
44  Dying,  we  may  interpofe  this  Advertifement,  That 
u  there  are  twro  forts  of  Water  ufed  by  Dyers,  viz . 
44  River*  water  and  WelLwater :  By  the  latter  I  mean 
44  in  this  place  the  Pump- water  in  great  Cities  and 
u  Towns,  which  is  a  harffi  Water  wherewith  one  can 
44  fcarce  wafh  ones  hands, much  lefs  fcour  them  clean  ; 
44  nor  will  Soap  diffolve  in  it,  but  remains  in  rolls  and 

44  lumps  i 
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*£  lumps:  moreover  the  Flefh  boyled  in  it  becomes 
u  hard  and  reddifb.  The  Springs  rifingout  of  large 
a  covered  fpaces  (fuch  as  are  great  Cities)  yield  this 
<c  Water,  as  having  been  percolated  thorow  more 
“  ground  than  other  Water,  and  confequently  been 
<c  diverted  of  its  fatty  earthy  particles,  and  moreim- 
“  pregnated  with  (aline  fubrtances  in  all  the  way  it 
“  hath  parted.  The  Dyers  ule  this  Water  in  Reds, 
and  in  other  colours  wanting  reftringency,  and  in 
u  the  Dying  of  Materials  of  the  Hacker  Contextures* 
as  in  Callico,  Furtian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  oi ’Cot- 
u  ton-works.  This  Water  is  naught  for  Slews,  and 
u  makes  Yellows  and  Greens  look  rurty. 

“  River-water  is  far  more  fat  and  oylie,  teeter, 
a  bears  Soap  ;  that  is,  Soap  dirtolves  more  eafiiy  in  it, 
<!  rifing  into  froth  and  bubbles,  fo  as  the  Water  thick- 
66  ens  by  it*  This  Water  is  ufed  in  mort  cafes  by  Dy- 
u  ers,  and  muft  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  walking 
“  and  rinfing  their  Cloaths  after  Dying. 

u  Water  is  called  by  Dyers  White  Liquor ;  but 
u  there  is  another  fort  of  Liquor  called  Liquor  abfb- 
lutel}’,  and  that  is  their  Bran-liquor,  which  is  one 
part  of  Bran  and  five  of  River-water,  boyled  toge- 
u  ther  an  hour,  and  put  into  leaden  Cifterns  to  fettle. 
“  This  Liquor  when  it  turns  four  is  not  good,  which 
“  fournefs  will  be  within  three  or  four  days  in  die 
“  Summer  time.  Befides  the  ufes  afore-named  of 
li  this  Liquor,  1  conceive  it  contributes  (bmething  to 
“  the  holding  of  the  Colour  ;  for  we  know  Starch, 
H  which  is  nothing  but  the  flower  of  Bran,  will  make 
“  a  clinging  Parte,  the  which  will  conglutinate  fome 
things,  though  not  every  thing;  viz. Paper,  though 
u  neither  Wood  nor  Mettals.  Now  Brandiquors  are 
ufed  to  mealy  dying  Stuffs,  fuch  as  Mather  is,  being 

t  *  4-  It,  o 
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“  the  Powder  or  fecula  of  a  Root ;  So  as  the  Sower 
“  of  the  Bran  being  joyned  with  the  Mather ,  and 
“  made  clammy  and  glutinous  by  boyling,  I  doubt 
“  not  but  both  flicking  upon  the  villi  of  the  StuffDy- 
“  ed,  the  Mather  flicks  the  better  by  reafon  of  the 
“  flarchy  paflinefs  of  the  Bran-flower  joyned  with 
“  it. 

“  Gums  have  been  ufed  by  Dyers  about  Silk,  viz, 
“  Gum  Arabick,  Gum  Dragant,  Maflick,  and  Sanguis 
“  Draconis.  Thefe  Gums  tend  little  to  the  tindure 
“  of  the  faid  Silk,  no  more  than  Gum  doth  in  ordina- 
“  ry  writing  Ink,  which  only  gives  it  a  confidence  to 
“  flay  juft  where  the  Pen  delivers  it,  without  run- 
“  ning  abroad  uncertainly  So  Gum  may  give  the 
u  Silk  a  glaflinefs,  that  is,  may  make  it  feem  finer,  as 
£  alfo  ftiner ;  fo  as  to  make  one  believe  the  faid  ftiffi. 
!£  nefs  proceeded  from  the  quantity  ofSilkclofe  wo. 
"  ven  :  And  laftly  to  increafe  weight ;  for  if  an  ounce 
“  of  Gum,  worth  a  peny,  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
pound  of  Silk,  the  faid  penny  in  the  Gum  produ- 
“  ceth  three  (hillings,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  Silk. 
‘  Wherefore  we  (hall  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  each  of  the 
faid  four  Gums,  rather  when  we  treat  of  Sifing  and 
“  Stiffening,  than  now,  in  a  Difcourfe  of  Dying, 
{<  where  alio  we  may  (peak  of  Honey  and  Molaffes. 

“  We  refer  alfo  the  Defcriptions  of  Fullers-earth, 
“  Soaps,  Linfeed-oyl,  and  Ox  galls,  unto  the  head  of 
“  Scouring,  rather  than  to  this  of  Dying. 

“  Wines  and  Aqua  vita  have  been  u(ed  by  fome 
‘s  particular  Artifts ;  but  the  ufe  of  them  being  nei- 
“  ther  conftant  nor  certain,  I  omit  further  mention  of 
“  them.  The  like  I  fay  of  Wheaten-flower  and 
^  Leaven.  • 

V* 

“  Ol  Cummin-feed,  Fenugreek-feed ,  Senna,  and  A- 

“  gar  ick9 
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H  garick ,  1  have  as  yet  no  fatisfadory  accompt. 

“  Having  fpoken  thus  far  of  fome  of  the  Dying 
“  fluffs,  before  I  engage  upon  the  main,  and  fpeak 
“  more  fully  of  thofe  which  have  been  but  flightly 
“  touched  upon  already,  I  fnall  more  Synoptically 
w  here  itifert  a  Catalogue  of  all  Dying  Materials,  as 
“  well  fuch  as  I  have  already  treated  upon,  as  fuch  as 
‘  I  intend  hereafter  to  defcribe. 

“  The  three  peculiar  Ingredients  for  Black  are 
“  Copperas,  filings  of  Steel,  and  Slippe. 

“  The  Reflringent  binding  Materials  are  Alder 
“  Bark,  Pomegranet  Pills,  Wallnut  rinds  and  roots, 
“  Oaken  Sapling  Bark,  and  Saw-dufl  of  the  fame  ; 
“  Crab-tree  Bark,  Gails,  and  Sumach. 

“  The  Salts  are  Allum,  Argol,  Salt- peter,  Sal  Ar- 
“  tnoniack.  Pot- allies,  and  Stone-Lime;  unto  which 
“  Urine  may  be  enumerated  as  a  liquid  Salt. 

“  The  Liquors  are  Well-water,  River-water,  Wine, 
M  Aqua-vita,  Vinegar,  juyce  of  Lemmon,  and  Aqua- 
“  forth :  There  is  Honey  ufod,  and  Molafles. 

“  Ingredients  of  another  Cl  a  ft  s  are  Bran,  Wheat- 
u  en-fiower.  Yelks  of  Eggs,  Leaven,  Cummin-feed, 
“  Fenugreek-feed,  Agarick,  and  Senna. 

“  Gums  are  Gum  Aralick,  Dragant,  Maflick,  and 

Sanguis  Draconis. 

“  The  Smedicks  or  Abfterfives  are  Fullers- earth, 
“  Soap,  Linfoed-oyl,  and  Ox-gall. 

“  The  other  Metals  and  Minerals  are  Pewter, Ver- 
“  degreafo,  Antimony,  Litharge,  and  Arfonick. 

“  Bat  the  Colorantia  colorata  are  of  three  forts, adz. 
“  Blew,  Yellow,  and  Red  ;  of  w  hich  Logwood,  old 
“  Fuftick,  and  Mather,  are  the  Polycarejla  in  the  pre- 
“  font  &  common  pradices, being  one  of  each  fort.  The 

Blews  are  Woad,  Indico,  and  Logwood  ,•  The  Yel- 

“  lows. 
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“  lows  are  Weld,  Wood-wax,  and  old  Fuflick,  as  alfe 
“  Turmerick  now  feldom  ufed  :  The  Reds  are  Red- 
“  wood,  Braze!,  Mather,  Cochined,  Safflowrs,  Ker- 
“  mes-berries,  and  Sanders  :  tire  latter  of  which  is 
“  feldom  ufed,  and  the  Kermes  not  often.  Unto  thefe 
“  Arnotto  and  young  Fuflick  making  Orange  colours, 
“  may  be  added,  as  often  ufed  in  thefe  times. 

“  In  Cloth  Dying  wood-foot  is  of  good  ufe. 

“  Having  prefented  this  Catalogue,  f  come  now  to 
“  give  or  enlarge  the  Defcription  and  Appl  cation  of 
‘‘fame  of  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  with  Cop- 
s‘  peras. 

“  Copperas  is  the  common  thing  us’d  to  dye  Blacks 
“  withal,  and  it  is  the  fait  of  the  Pyrites  ftone,  v  here- 
“  with  old  Iron  (having  been  difioived  in  it)  is  incor- 
“  porated.  The  filings  of  Steel,  and  fuch  fmali  p  tr- 
“  tides  of  Edge-tools  as  are  worn  away  upon  the 
“  Grindfione,  commonly  called  Slipp,  is  uica  to  the 
“  fame  purpofe  in  dying  of  Silks  (as  was  fud  beiore) 
“  which  I  conceive  to  be  rather  to  increase  the  w  eight 
“  than  for  any  other  neceflity  ;  the  particles  of  Cop- 
“  peras  being  not  fo  heavy  and  crafs  as  thefe  are  :  for 
“  elfe  why  fhould  not  thefe  later-named  Materials  be 
“  as  well  ufed  about  Cloth,  and  other  cheaper  Stuff's  ? 

“  We  obferve,  That  green  Oaken-boards  by  affri- 
“  dion  of  a  Saw  become  black;  and  that  a  green  four 
“Apple,  cut  with  a  knife,  becomes  likewife  black  ; 
“  and  that  the  white  greafe  wherewith  Coach-wheels 
“  are  anointed  becomes  likewife  black,  by  reafon  of 
“  the  Iron  boxes  wherewith  the  Nave  is  lined,  befides 
“  the  uflulation  or  affridion  between  the  Nave  and 
<e  the  Axel-tree.  Moreover  wre  obferve,  That  an  Oak- 
en  flick,  by  a  violent  affridion  upon  other  wood  in 
“  a  Turning  Lath,  makes  the  fame  black. 
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u  From  all  which  we  may  obferve,That  the  whole 
*4  bufinefs  of  Blacking  lies  in  the  Iron,  as  if  the  fait  of 
the  Pyrites- Hone  in  Copperas  ferved  only  to  extract 
“  the  fame  ;and  withal  it  feems  to  lie  in  a  kind  of 
“  findging  and  udulation,fuch  as  rapid  affn&ions  do 
44  caufe  .*  For  Allum  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
4>  with  Vitriol  ,•  and  yet  in  no  cafe  that  I  know  of,  is 
44  ufed  for  black  colours  .*  And  in  the  black  colour 
44  upon  earthen  Ware  is  made  with  fealings  of  Iron 
44  vitrified.  Note,  That  where  ever  Copperas  is 
44  ufed,  either  Galls,  Sumach,  Oak  Sapling  barks, 

44  Alder-bark  ,  Wallnut-rinds  ,  Crabtree-bark  ,  or 
44  green  Oak  law- dud,  mud  be  ufed  with  it ;  All 
44  which  things  Phyficians  call  Audere  and  Stiptick. 

44  Red-wood  mud  be  choptinto  fmall  pieces,  then 
44  ground  in  a  Mill  between  two  heavy  dones,  as  corn 
44  is.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  Dying  of  Cloth  and  Rugs, 

44  and  thofe  of  the  Courfer  fort :  The  colour  is  ex- 
44  traeded  with  much  and  long  boyling,and  that  with 
44  Galls.  The  colour  it  makes  is  a  kind  of  Brick-co- 
44  lour  Red  ;  it  holdeth  much  beter  than  Brafil.  The 
44  Cloth  it  dyeth  is  to  be  boy  led  with  it :  Wherefore 
44  only  fuch  matters  as  are  not  prejudiced  by  much 
44  boyling  are  dyed  herewith. 

44  Brafil  is  chopt  and  ground  like  as  the  Red- wood  .• 

44  It  dyeth  a  Pink- colour  or  Carnation,  imitating  the 
44  colour  of  Cochineil  the  neared  :  It  is  ufed  with 
4*  Allum  for  the  ordinary  colour  it  dyeth ;  and  with 
44  addition  of  Pot-aihes,  when  it  is  ufed  for  Purples. 

44  Brafil  deept  inWater  gi  veth  it  the  colour  of  Clar- 
44  ret-wine,  into  which  a  drop  or  twoofjuyceof 
44  Lemmons  or  Vinegar  being  put,turneth  it  into  the 
44  colour  of  Canary-Sack;  in  which  particular  it  a- 
4  greet!)  with  Cochineil.  This  colour  foon  daineth, 

P  p  as 
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44  as  may  appear  by  the  eafie  change  which  fo  fmall  a 
44  quantity  of  acid  liquor  makes  upon  it.  A  drop  of 
“  Spirit  of  Vitriol  turneththe  infufion  ofBrafil  into  a 
a  purplifh  violet- colour,  even  although  it  hath  been 
“  made  yellow  before,  by  the  addition  ofjuyceof 
4C  Lemmons  or  Venegar ;  and  is  the  fame  effedt  which 
44  Pot-afhes  alfo  producers  we  (aid  before. 

“  Mather  is  a  Root  cultivated  much  in  Flanders  • 
a  There  be  of  it  two  forts  ;  Pipe-  Mather ,  which  is 
u  the  courted  ,•  and  Bale-Mather ,  otherwife  called 
u  Crap- Mather  :  This  Mather  ufed  to  the  bedadvan- 
46  tage,  dyeth  on  Cloth  a  colour  the  neered  to  our 
u  Bow  dye,  or  the  new  Scarlet  ,*  the  like  whereof 
4C  Safflowr  doth  in  Silk,  infomuch  as  the  colours  cal- 
“  led  Badard-Scarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  This  colour 
indures  much  boyling,  and  is  ufed  both  with  Allum 
4C  and  Argol :  it  holdeth  well.  The  brighted  colours 
44  dyed  with  this  material  are  made  by  over-dying  the 
1C  fame,  and  then  by  difcharging  part  of  it  by  back- 
14  boyling  it  an  Argol. 

44  Mather  is  ufed  with  Bran-liquor, indead  ofWhite- 
44  liquor  or  ordinary  Water. 

44  Cochineel, is  of  feveral  forts,  viz.  Sihefler  and  Me- 
u  flequa :  This  alfo  is  ufed  with  Bran-liquor  in  Pew- 
u  ter-Furnaces,  and  with  Aqua-fortis ,  in  order  to  the 
“  Scarlet-dye.  It  is  the  colour  whereof  the  like  quan- 
44  tity  effedfeth  mod  in  Dying  ;  and  Colours  dyed 
w  with  it,  are  Laid  to  be  dyed  in  Grain.  Rags  dyed 
44  in  the  dregs  of  this  colour  is  called  Turnfole^nd  ?tis 
iC  ufed  to  colour  Wines  ,*  Cochineel  being  counted  fo 
u  far  from  an  unwholelome  thing, that  it  is  edeemed  a 
44  Cordial.  Any,  acid  Liquor  takes  off  the  intenfo 
u  Rednefs  of  this  colour,  turning  it  towards  an  O- 
44  range,  Flame,  or  Scarlet  colour  ;  With  this  colour 

44  alfo 


“  alfothe  Spanifh  Leather  and  Flocks  are  dyed  which 
“  Ladies  ule.  The  extract  or  fecula  hereof  makes  the 
“  fin  eft  Lake. 

“  Arnotto  Dyeth  ofit  felf  an  Orang-colour,  is  ufed 
“with  Pot-alhes  upon  Silk,  Linnen,  and  Cottons, 
“  but  not  upon  Cloth,  as  being  not  apt  to  penetrate 
“  into  a  thick  fubftance. 

“  Weld ,  called  in  Latin  Luteola ;  when  tis  ripe 
“  C  that  is  to  lay,  in  the  flower  )  it  Dyeth  (  with  the 
41  help  of  Pot-alhes  )  a  deep  Lemmon  colour,  like  un- 
“  to  Ranunculus ,  or  Broom  flower ;  and  either  by 
“  the  fmalnefs  of  proportion  put  into  the  Liquor,  or 
“  elle  by  the  llighter  tindfure,  it  Dyeth  all  Colours 
“  between  White  and  the  Yellow  aforefaid. 

“  In  the  ule  of  this  material,  Dyers  ufe  a  crofs, 
“  driven  down  into  their  Furnace  with  a  fcrew  to 
“  keep  it  down,  lo  as  the  Cloth  may  have  liberty  in 
“  the  fupernatant  Liquor,  to  be  turned  upon  the 
“  Winch  and  kept  out  with  the  Haves  .•  This  weed  is 
41  much  cultivated  in  Kent ,  for  the  ule  of  the  London - 
“  Dyers,  it  holdeth  lufficiently  well  but  againll  U- 
“  rine  and  Tartarous  Liquors.  Painters  Pinke  is  made 

of  it. 

“  Wood  wax ,or  Genifta  TinBoria  (  commonly  cal- 
“  led  Grafing  weed  by  the  Dyers, )produces  the  fame 
“  effedt  with  Luteola ,  being  ufed  in  greater  quanti- 
“  ties  .•  It  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  as  to  Silk,  Linnen, 
“  or  Cottons,  but  only  as  to  courle-Cloths :  It  is 
“  alfp  let  with  Pot-alhes  or  Urine,  called  by  the  Dy- 
“  ers  Sigge  fuftick ;  of  it  there  be  two  forts,  they oung 
“  ttnd  the  old .  Fufiick  is  chopt  and  ground,  as  the 
“  other  Woods  abovementioned  are. 

“  The  young  Fuftick  Dyeth  a  kind  of  Reddilh- 
41  Orang-colour  ;  the  old,  a  Hair  colour  with  feveral 

•P  ,p  ■%  “  degrees 
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“  degrees  of  yellownefs  between  :  It  is  ufed  with 
“  flacked  Lime.  The  colours  Dyed  with  old  Fu- 
“  flick  hold  extreamly  ;  and  are  not  to  be  difcharg- 
“  ed,  will  fpend  with  Salts  or  without ,  and  will  work 
“  hot  or  cold. 

“  Soot  of  Wood.  Soot  containeth  in  it  felf  both  a 
“  Colour  and  Salt;  w'herefore  there  is  nothing  add- 
“  ed  to  it  to  extract  its  Colour,  nor  to  make  it  ftrike 
“  upon  the  Stuff  to  be  Dyed  ;  the  natural  Colour 
“  which  it  Dyeth  of  it  felf,  is  the  Colour  of  Honey  ; 

but  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  Colours  upon 
“  Wool  and  Cloth;  for  to  other  things  ’tis  not  ufed. 
“  Woad  is  made  of  a  Weed,  lown  upon  ffrong  new- 
“  broken  Land,  perfe&ly  cleered  from  all  flones 
“  and  weeds,  cut  feveral  times  by  the  top  leaves, 
“  then  ground,  or  rather  choptwith  a  peculiar  Mill 
“  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  being  done  feveral  times, 
“  it  is  made  up  in  Balls  and  dryed  in  the  Sun ;  the 
“  dryer  the  year  is,  the  better  the  Woad, 

“  When  it  is  made  up  in  Balls,  it  is  broken  again 
“  and  laid  in  heaps  ,  where  if  it  heat  too  faff,  it  is 
“  fprinkled  with  ordinary  water  .•  but  if  it  heat  too 
“  flowly,  then  they  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  Lime, 
“or  Urine.  But  of  the  perfedt  cultivating  and  cu- 
“  ring  of  Woad,  we  lliall  fpeak  elfe-where. 

“  Englifh  Woad  is  counted  the  flrongelf,  it  is  ccm- 
“  monly  tryed  by  flaining  of  white  Paper  with  it, or 
“  a  w  hite  Limed  wall, and  if  the  Colour  be  aFrench- 
“  green  it  is  good. 

“  Woad  in  ufe  is  ufed  with  Pot  allies  commonly 
“  called  Ware,  w'hich  if  it  be  double  refin’d,  is  cal- 
“  led  hard  Ware  (which  is  much  the  fame  with  Kelp) 
“  or  Sea-weeds,  calcin’d  and  burnt  into  the  hardnefs 
41  of  a  ftone,  by  reiterated  Calcinations. 

“  Lime 
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“  Lime  or  Calke  which  is  ftrong  Lime,  is  ufed  to 
t:  accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  Woad,  which 
“by  the  help  of  the  fame  Pot-afhes  and  warm  liquors 
“  kept  alwayes  fo,  in  three  or  four  dayes  will  come 
4‘  to  work  like  a  Kive  of  Beer,  and  will  have  a  blew 
‘‘  or  rather  green  ifh  froth  or  dowry  upon  it,  anfwer- 
“  ing  to  the  Yeft  of  the  Kive.  Now  the  over  quan- 
“  tity  of  Ware,  fretting  too  much  upon  the  Woad, is 
“  obtunded  or  dulled  by  throwing  in  Bran  fometimes 
“  loofe,  fometimes  in  Baggs. 

“  The  making  and  ufing  Woad,  is  one  of  the  moft 
“  myfterious,  nice,  and  hazardous  operations  in  Dy- 
“  ing  :  It  is  one  of  the  moft  lading  Colours  that  is 
“  Dyed  An  intenfe  Woad-Colout*  is  almoft  black, 
“  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  Damfon-colour ;  this  Colour  is 
“  the  foundation  of  fo  many  others  in  its  degree, that 
“  the  Dyers  have  a  certain  Scale, or  number  of  Stalls, 
“  whereby  to  compute  the  lightnefs  and  deepnefs 
“  of  this  Colour. 

“  Indies  is  made  of  a  Weed  of  the  fame  Nature 
“  with  Woad,  but  more  ftrong  ;  and  whereas  Woad 
“  is  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Herb,  Indico  is  only 
“  a  mealy  concrete  juice  or  facula  dryed  in  the  Sun, 
“  fometimes  made  up  in  flat  Cakes,  fomeimes  into 
“  round-balls,  there  be  feveral  forts  of  Indico. 

“  Logwood  is  chopt  and  ground  like  other  of  the 
“  Woods  abovementioned,  it  maketh  a  purplifli- 
“  blew  ;  may  be  ufed  without  Allum  .•  It  hath  been 
“  efleemed  a  moft  falfe  and  fading  Colour  ;  but 
i:  now  being  ufed  with  Galls,  is  far  lefs  complained 

of. 
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tk  T?  Irfl,that:  all  the  materials  (which  of  themfelves 
17  “  do  give  Colour  )  are  either  Red,  Yellow, or 
“Blew,  fo  that  out  of  them,  and  the  primitive  fun- 

“  damental  Colour,  white  ;  all  that  great  variety 
“  which  we  fee  in  Dyed  Stuffs  doth  arife. 

“  x.  That  few  of  the  Coloring  materials  (  as 
“  Cochineil,  Soot,  Wood  wax,  Woad,  ;  are  in  their 
“  outward  and  firft  appearance  of  the  fame  Colour, 
“  which  by  the  fleighteft  diftempers  and  folutions  in 

“  the  weakeft  Menflrua ,  the  Dye  upon  Cloth,  Silk, 
“  &c. 

“3.  That  many  of  the  Colouring  materials  will 
“  not  yield  their  Colours  without  much  grinding. 
“  keeping,  boyling,  fermenting, or  ccrrofion  by  pow- 
“  erful  Menjtrua;  as  Red- wood.  Weld,  Woad  Ar 
“  notto  &c. 

{  4‘ 4*  That  many  of  the  laid  Colouring  materials 
“  will  of  themfelves  give  no  Colouring  at  all,  as 
Copperas,  or  Galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage, 
unlefs  the  Cloth  or  other  Stuff  to  be  Dyed,  be  as 
»‘it  were,  firft  covered  or  incruftated  with  fome 
other  matter,  though  Colour-lefs,  aforehand,  as 
4  Mather,  Weld,  Brafil  with  Allum. 

“5.  That  fome  of  the  faid  Colouring  materials 
<{  by  the  help  of  other  Colour-lefs  Ingredients,  do 
‘  ftrike  different  Colours  from  what  they  would  a- 
“  lone,  and  of  themfelves  ,•  as  Cochineil,  Brafil 


“  6.  That 
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“  6.  That  fome  Colours,  as  Mather,  Indico,  and 
“  Woad,  by  reiterated  tintftures,  will  at  Iaft  become 
“  black. 

(  “  7-  That  although  Green  be  the  moft  frequent  and 
41  common  of  natural  Colours,  yet  there  is  no  fimple 
“  ingredient,  which  is  now  uftd  alone,  to  Dye  Green 

44  with  upon  any  Material ;  Sap  green  (being  the  con- 
64  denfated  juyce  of  the  Rhammus  Berry  )  being  the 

45  neerelt ;  the  which  is  ufod  by  Country  people. 

“  8.  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes 
44  black;  though  both  the  coal  and  foot  of  moft  things 
44  burnt  or  fcorched  be  of  that  colour;  and  the 
*’  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter  before  it  was 
“  burnt  was  whiter  ,  as  in  the  famous  in  fiance  of 
44  Ivory  Hack. 

“  9-  The  tindhire  of  fome  Dying  Stuffs  will  fade 
even  with  lying,  or  with  the  Air,  or  will  ftain 
44  even  with  Water  ;  but  very  much  with  Wine,  Vi- 
44  negar,  Urine.  &c. 

“  io.  Some  of  the  Dyers  Materials  are  ufed  to  bind 
44  and  ftrengthen  a  Colour,  lome  to  brighten  it, fome 
44  to  give  luftre  to  the  fluff, fome  to  difcharge  and  take 

44  oft  the  colour  either  in  whole  or  in  parr,  and  fome  • 

45  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  Material  Dyed  (  if  coft- 
“  ly  )  to  be  heavy er. 

“  ii.  That  fome  Dying  Ingredients  or  Drugs,  by 
44  the  courfenefsof  their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of 
44  the  dyed  Stuff  feem  courfer  ;  and  fome  by  fhrink- 
14  ingthem,  fmaller,  and  fome  by  levigating  their  A-  - 
“  fperities,  finer. 

“  ii.  Many  of  the  fame  colours  are  dyed  upon  fe-  - 
44  veral  Stuffs  withfeveral  Materials;  as  Red  wood  is 
u  ufed  in  Cloth,  not  in  Silks  ;  Arnotto  in  Silks, not  in 
44  Cloth ;  and  may  be  dyed  at  feveral  prizes. 

4*  13.  That  r 
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tl  13.  That  Scowering  and  Wafting  of  Stuffs  to  he 
“  dyed,  is  to  be  done  with  fpecial  Materials ;  as  fome- 
“  times  with  Ox-galls,  fometimes  with  Fullers  earth  , 
‘‘  fometimes  with  Soap :  This  latter  being  pernicious 
in  fome  cafes, where  Pot-alhes  will  ftain  or  alter  the 
“  colour. 

14.  Where  great  quantities  of  Stuffs  are  to  be 
'  dyed  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be  done  with 
“  great  fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long, 
“  broad,  thick,  or  otherwife,  they  are  to  be  diffe- 
“  rently  handled,  both  in  refined  to  the  Veffels  and 
“  Ingredients. 

“  15.  In  fome  Colours  and  Stuffs  the  Tingent  Li- 
“  quor  muff  be  boyling  in  other  cafes  blood-warm,- 
“  in  lome  it  may  be  cold. 

“  16.  Some  Tingent  Liquors  are  fitted  for  ufe  by 
long  keeping  ;  and  in  fome  the  vertue  wears  away 
by  the  fame. 

“  17.  Some  Colours  or  Stuffs  are  beftdyed  by  re- 
“  iterated  Dippings  ever  into  the  fame  Liquor  at  fe- 
“  veral  diffances  of  time  ;  and  fome  by  continuing 
“  longer,  and  others  lefler  whiles  therein. 

“  1 8.  In  fome  cafes  the  matter  of  the  Veflel  where- 
“  in  the  Liquors  are  heated, and  the  Tin&ures  prepa- 
u  red,  muff  beregarded  ;  as  the  Kettles  muff  be  Pew- 
“  tet  for  Bow-dye. 

“  19.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how  much 
“  Liquor  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  dying  Drugs  j 
u  the  Liquor  being  rather  adjuffed  to  the  bulk  of  the 
u  Stuff,  as  the  Veffels  are  to  the  breadth  of  the  fame  : 

‘  The  quantity  of  dying  Drugs  being  proportioned 
£c  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  Stuffs 
both  ;  as  likewife  the  Salts  are  to  dying  Drugs. 
w  Concerning  the  weight  which  Colours  give  to 

“  Silk 
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ri  Silk  (for  in  them  ’tis  moll  taken  notice  of,  as  being 
11  fold  by  weight,  and  being  a  Commodity  of  great 
“  price:)  It  is  obferved,  That  one  pound  of  raw  Silk 
c<  iofeth  four  ounces  by  walhing  out  the  Gums  and 
“  natural  Sordes. 

“  That  the  fame  fcowred  Silk  may  be  railed  to 
“  above  thirty  ounces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if 
“  it  be  dyed  black  with  fome  Materials, 

“  The  reafon  why  Black  colour  may  be  moll  heavy 
65  dyed,  being  becaufe  all  gravitating  Drugs  may  be 
44  dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  it : 
“  whereas  perhaps  there  are  few  or  no  Materials 
“  wherewith  to  increafe  the  weight  of  Silk,  which 
“  will  confift  with  fair  light  colours  ;  fuch  as  will  ha- 
“  ving  been  ufed,  as  white  Arlenick  to  Incarnadives. 
“  Of  a  thing  truly  ufeful  inDying,efpecially  ofBlacks, 
“  nothing  increafes  weight  fo  much  asGalls,by  reafon 
“  whereof  Black  Silks  are  reftored  to  as  much  weight 
“  as  they  loft  by  walhing  out  their  Gum  :  Nor  is  it 
“  counted  extraordinary,  that  Blacks  lhould  gain  a- 
“  bout  four  or  fsx  ounces  in  the  Dying  upon  each 
“pound. 

“  Next  to  Galls  old  Fuflick  increafes  the  weight 
“  about  i  I  in  ix. 

“  Mather  about  one  ounce. 

<e  Weld  half  an  ounce. 

“  The  B lew-fat,  in  deep  Blews  of  the  fifth  flail, 

“  gives  no  confiderable  weight. 

“  Neither  doth  Logwood, Cochineel, nor  Arnotto: 

“  Nor  doth  Copperas  it  felf,  where  Galls  are  not. 

“  I  conceive  much  light  would  be  given  to  the 
“  Philofophy  of  Dying,  by  careful  Experiments  of 
“  the  weight  added  by  each  Drug  or  Salt  in  Dying  of 
*  every  colour. 

Q,  q  siipp 
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44  Slipp  adds  much  to  the  weight,  and  giveth  a 
“  deeper  Black  than  Copperas  it  felt ;  which  is  a  good 
“  excufe  for  the  Dyers  that  ufe  it. 

“  i  have  hitherto  but  mentioned  the  feveral  Colo- 
“  rations  ufe’d  in  Humane  Affairs,  Enumerated  the 
“  feveral  Materials  ufed  in  onecf  them,  namely,  Dy- 
“  ing ;  and  imperfectly  defcribed  the  feveral  ufes  and 
“  applications  of  them  in  Dying.  I  have  alfo  fet 
down  fome  general  Obfervations  relating  to  that 
“  whole  Trade.  It  remains  now  that  we  defcribe  the 
“  feveral  Veffeis,  Tools, and  Utenfils  ufed  in  the  fame. 
44  And  particularly  to  drew  how  any  Colour  affigned 
“  may  be  fuperinduced  upon  any  kind  of  Material, 
“as  Wool,  Linnen,  Hair,  Feathers,  Cotton  or  Silk : 
“  And  with  what  Advantages  or  Difadvantages  of 
“  Lading,  Brightnefs,  Cheapnefs,  and  Variety,  &c. 
“  $ach  may  be  performed.  But  this  being  infinite, 
44  and  almofi:  unteachable  by  words,  as  being  incom- 
44  parably  more  difficult,  than  how  to  imitate  and 
44  compofeany  Colour  affigned,  out  of  the  few,  uffial- 
44  ly  furnifbing  a  Painters  palat  j  I  leave  the  whole  to 
44  the  further  confideration  of  this  Learned  Society. 
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Of  the  Generation  and  Ordering  of 

GREEN  OYSTERS, 

Commonly  called 

Colchefter-Oyfters. 

“  TN  the  Month  of  May  the  Ojfters  caft  their  Spaun 
■  “  which  the  Dredgers  call  their  Spat ;  )  it  is 
“  like  to  a  drop  of  Candle,  and  about  the  big- 
“  nels  of  an  half  penny. 

“  The  Spat  cleaves  to  Stones,  old  Oyfter-lhells, 
“  pieces  of  Wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bot- 
“  tom  of  the  Sea,  which  they  call  Cultch. 

4‘  "Tis  probably  conjedured ,  that  the  Spat  in 
a  twenty  four  hours  begins  to  have  a  Shell. 

“  In  the  Month  of  May  the  Dredgers  (by  the  Law 
“  of  the  Admiralty  Court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
“  manner  of  Ojfters ,  of  what  fize  fbever. 

“  When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they 
4<  gently  raife  the  finall  brood  from  the  Cultch,  and 
“  then  they  throw  the  Cultch  in  again,  to  preferve 
“  the  ground  for  the  future,  unlefs  they  be  16  newly 
“  Spat  that  they  cannot  be  fafely  levered  from  the 
“  Cultch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to  take  the 
(tone  or  ihell,  &c.  that  the  Spat  is  upon,  one  Shell 
ie  having  many  times  %o  Spats,  Q.S  %  “Af" 
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44  After  the  Month  of  May  it  is  Felony  to  carry  a- 
44  way  the  Cultch,  and  punifliable  to  take  any  other 
44  Oyflers,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  of  fize  Qhat  is  to  fay}  a- 
44  bout  the  bignefs  of  an  half  Crown  piece,  or  when 
44  the  two  flhells  being  {hut,  a  fair  {hilling  will  rattle 
44  between  them. 

44  The  places  where  thefe  Oyflers  are  chiefly  catcht, 
44  are  called  the  Tont-Burnhamy  Malden ,  and  Colne - 
44  Waters  ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  Ri- 
44  ver  of  Colne ,  which  pafleth  by  Colne  Chefter,  gives 
44  the  name  to  that  Town,  and  runs  into  a  Creek  of 
44  the  Sea  at  a  place  called  the  Hythe ,  being  the  Sub- 
44  urbs  of  the  Town. 

4C  This  Brood  and  other  Oyjlers  they  carry  to 
44  Creeks  of  the  Sea  at  Brickel  Sea ,  Merfey ,  Langno , 
44  Fringregpy  Wivenho ,  Toleslury ,  and  Salt-coafe ,  and 
u  there  throw  them  into  the  Channel,  which  they 
44  call  their  Beds  or  Layers,  where  they  grow  and  fat- 
44  ten,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  finalleft  Brood 
44  will  be  Oyflers  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 

44  Thofe  Oyflers  which  they  would  have  green, 
44  they  put  into  Pits  about  three  foot  deep,  in  the 
"  Salt-Marlhes,  which  are  overflowed  only  at  Spring- 
44  tides,  to  which  they  have  Sluces,  and  let  out  the 
44  Salt  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep. 

44  Thefe  Pits  from  fome  quality  in  the  Soil  coope- 

rating  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  will  become  green, 
44  and  communicate  their  colour  to  the  Oyjlers  that 
u  are  put  into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they 
il  commonly  let  them  continue  there  fix  Weeks,  or 
H  two  Months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark 
44  green. 

a  To  prove  that  the  Sun  operates  in  the  greening, 
41  Toleslury  Pits  will  green  only  in  Summer  ,*  but  that 

44  the 
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the  Earth  hath  the  greater  power,  Brickie  fea  Pits 
4  green  both  Winter  and  Summer  .•  and  for  a  further 
“  proof,  a  Pit  within  a  foot  of  a  greening  Pit  will  not 
u  green  ;  and  thofe  that  did  green  very  well,  will  in 
H  time  lole  their  quality. 

44  The  Oyjlers  when  the  Tide  comes  in  lie  with 
44  their  hollow  lliell  downwards,  and  when  it  goes 
44  out  they  turn  on  the  other  fide  ;  they  remove  not 
44  from  their  place  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover 
44  themfelves  in  the  Oufe. 

44  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  Oyjlers^  and  confe- 
44  quently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are  of 
u  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch . 

64  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  Admiralty- 
44  Court,  laid  upon  thofe  that  fifli  out  of  thofe  grounds 
44  which  the  Court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the 
44  Cultch,  or  that  take  any  Oyjlers  that  are  not  of 
u  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw 
44  upon  the  Ihore,  a  Fiih  which  they  call  a  Five  finger , 
44  refembling  a  Spur-rowei,  becaufe  that  Fifli  gets  in- 
44  to  the  Oyjlers  when  they  gape,  and  lucks  them  out. 

44  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
44  that  {hall  deftroy  the  Cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find 
44  that  if  that  be  taken  away  the  Oufe  will  increale, 
44  and  then  Mufcles  and  Cockles  will  breed  there,  and 
44  deftroy  the  Oyjlers ,  they  having  not  whereon  to 
44  ftick  their  Spat. 

44  The  Oyjlers  are  fick  after  they  have  Spat,*  but  in 
44  June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend, and  in  Augufl  they 
44  are  perfectly  well  .*  The  Male-Oyjler  is  Mack- fick, 
44  having  a  black  Subftance  in  the  Fin  *  the  Female 
44  white-lick  (as  they  term  it)  having  a  milky  Sub- 
*'•  ftance  in  the  Fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  Pits,  falter 
14  in  the  Layers,  but  falteft  at  Sea, 
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In  Compofing  Hiflories  after  this  manner, they  re* 
folve  to  proceed,  till  they  have  not  only  obtain’d  an 
Account  of  all  the  Great,  and  mod  fubffantial  Trades ; 
but  alfo  of  all  the  lefs  Works,  and  Private  Preclusions, 
which  are  confin’d  to  fome  particular  Soyls,  or  Cor. 
partitions,  or  Families.  As  this  Stock  lhall  increafe, 
they  purpofe  to  make  it  of  General  ufe  ;  either  by 
continual  Printing  the  moll  remarkable  of  them,  or 
by  freely  expofing  them  to  the  view  of  all,  that  de¬ 
fire  fuch  Informations  ;  provided,  that  at  the  fame 
time  they  receive  fome,  they  will  alfo  Communicate 
others And  they  have  aflured  grounds  of  con¬ 
fidence,  that  when  this  attempt  fhall  be  compleated, 
it  will  be  found  to  bring  innumerable  benefits  to  all 
p radical  Arts  :  When  all  the  fccrets  of  Manufaclures 
lhall  be  difeover’d,  their  Materials  delcrib’d,  their 
Jnfiruments  figur’d,  their  ProduSs  reprefented  .•  It 
will  foon  be  determin’d,  how  far  they  themfelves 
may  be  promoted,  and  what  new  confluences  may 
thence  be  deduc  d.  Hereby  we  (hall  fee  whether  all 
the  parts  of  the  moft  obvious  Crafts  have  been 
brought  to  perfection ;  and  w  hether  they  may  not 
afiift  each  other,  more  than  has  been  hitherto  indea* 
vour’d  .•  Hereby  we  fhall  difeern  the  compafs,  the 
power,  the  changes,  the  degrees,  the  ages  of  them 
all  ;  and  fpeedily  underhand,  whether  their  effects 
have  been  large  enough,  and  the  wayesof  producing 
them  fufffciently  compendious.  In  fhort,by  this  help 
the  word  Artificers  will  be  w  ell  intruded,  by  con- 
fidering  the  Methods,  and  Tools  of  the  belt  .•  And  the 
greatefi:  Inventors  will  be  exceedingly  inlighten’d  ; 
becaufe  they  will  have  in  their  view  the  labours  of 
many  men,  many  places,  and  many  times,  w’here- 
W'ith  to  compare  their  own.  This  is  the  fureft,  and 

mod 
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mofl  efFe&ual  means,  to  inlarge  the  Invention :  whofe 
Nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  apt  to  increafe,  not  only  by 
mens  beholding  the  Works  of  greater,  but  of  equal, 
nay  of  lefs  Wits  than  themfelves. 

In  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  Narration,  I  have  Se£.  XL. 
been  cautious  to  forbear  Commending  the  labours  The  Conch¬ 
o's  any  Private  Fellows  of  the  Society.  For  this,  I  fan  of  this 
need  not  make  any  Apology  to  them  ;  feeing  it  would  Parn 
have  been  an  inconfiderable  Honour ,  to  be  prais’d 
by  fo  mean  a  Writer  :  But  now  I  mull  break  this 
Law,  in  the  particular  cafe  of  Dr.  Ckrijlopher  Wren : 

For  doing  fo,  I  will  not  alledge  the  excufe  of  my 
Friendfhip  to  him  ;  though  that  perhaps  were  fuffics- 
ent  ;  and  it  might  well  be  allow’d  me  to  take  this 
occafion  of  Publifhing  it :  But  I  only  do  it  on  the 
meer  confideration  of  Juftice :  For  in  turning  over 
the  Regifters  of  the  Society,  I  perceiv’d  that  many 
excellent  things,  whofe  firfl  Invention  ought  to  be 
afcrib’d  to  him,  were  cafually  omitted  „•  This  moves- 
me  to  do  him  right  by  himfelf,  and  to  give  this  fe- 
parate  Account  of  his  indeavours,  in  promoting  the 
Defign  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  final!  time  where- 
n  hei  has  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  it. 

The  firfl  inflance  I  fhall  mention,  to  which  he  may 
lay  peculiar  claim,  is  the  Dottrine  of  Motion ,  which 
is  the  mofl  confiderable  of  all  others,  for  eflablilh- 
ing  the  firfl  Principles  of  Philofophy,  by  Geometrical 
Demonft  rat  ions.  This  Des  Carres  had  before  begun, 
having  taken  up  fome  Experiments  of  this  kind  upon 
Conjecture,  and  made  them  the  firfl  Foundation  of 
his  whole  Syftem  of  Mature :  But  fome  ot  his  Con- 
clufions  feetniog  very  queflionable  ,  becaufe  they 
were  only  deriv’d  from  the  grofs  Trials  of  Balls 
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meeting  one  another  at  Tennis ,  and  Billiards  :  Dr, 
Wren  produc’d  before  the  Society ,  an  Inflrument  to 
reprefen t  the  effects  of  al!  forts  of  Impulfes ,  made 
between  two  hard  giobous  Bodies,  either  of  equal, 
or  of  different  bignefs,  and  fwiftnefs,  following  or 
meeting  each  other,  or  the  one  moving,  the  other  at 
red.  From  thefe  varieties  a  role  many  unexpected 
eft'eCts  ;  of  all  which  he  demonflrated  the  true  Theo - 
vies ,  after  they  had  been  confirm’d  by  many  hundreds 
of  Experiments  in  that  Inflrument.  Thefe  he  propos'd 
as  the  Principles  of  all  Demonflrations  in  Natural 
Philofophy:  Nor  can  it  feem  flrange,  that  thefe  Ele¬ 
ments  fhoufd  be  of  fuch  Univerfai  ufe  ,•  if  we  confi- 
der  that  Generation ,  Corruption ,  Alteration ,  and  all 
the  Vicifhtudes  of  Nature ,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the 
efFeds  arifing  from  the  meeting  of  little  Bodies,  of 
differing  Figures,  Magnitudes,  and  Velocities. 

The  Second  Work  which  he  has  advanc'd,  is  the 
Uiftory  of  Seafons  :  which  will  be  of  admirable  be¬ 
nefit  to  Mankind,  if  it  fhall  be  conftantly  purfued, 
and  deriv'd  down  to  Poflerity.  His  propoial  therefore 
was,  to  comprehend  a  Diary  of  Wind,  Weather, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  Air,  as  to  Heat,  Cold, 
and  Weight ;  and  alfb  a  General  Defcription  of  the 
Year,  whether  contagious  or  healthful  to  Men  or 
Beafts  ,•  with  an  Account  of  Epidemical  Difeafes,  of 
Blafts,  Mill-dews,  and  other  accidents,  belonging 
to  Grain,  Cattle,  Fifh,  Fowl,  and  InfeCfs.  And 
becaufe  the  difficulty  of  a  conflant  Olfervation  of 
the  Air ,  by  Night,  and  Day  feem'd  invincible,  he 
therefore  devised  a  Clock  to  be  annex'd  to  a  Weather- 
Cock,  which  mov'd  a  rundle,  cover'd  with  Paper, 
upon  which  the  Clock  mov’d  a  black-lead-Penfil ; 
fo  that  the  Obferver  by  the  Traces  of  the  Pencil  on 
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the  Paper,  might  certainly  conclude,  what  Winds 
had  blown  in  his  abfence,  for  twelve  hours  fpace  : 
After  a  like  manner  he  contriv’d  a  Thermometer  to  be 
its  own  Regifier  :  And  becaufe  the  ufual  Thermometers 
were  not  tound  to  give  atruemeafiire  of  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  Air ,  by  realbn  that  the  accidental  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  liquor,  as  it  lay  higher  or  lower  in  the  Glafs, 
weigh’d  unequally  on  the  Air ,  and  gave  it  a  farther 
contraction  or  extenfion,  over  and  above  that  which 
was  produc’d  by  heat  and  cold  ;  therefore  he  invent¬ 
ed  a  Circular  Thermometer ,  in  which  the  liquor  occa- 
fions  no  fallacy,  but  remains  always  in  one  height 
moving  the  whole  Injlrument ,  like  a  Wheel  on  its 
Axis. 

He  has  contriv’d  an  Inftrument  to  meafure  the 
quantities  of  Rain  that  falls  .•  This  as  foon  as  it  is 
full,  will  pour  out  it  felf,  and  at  the  years  end  difi 
cover  how  much  Rain  has  fallen  on  fiich  a  fpace  of 
Land,  or  other  hard  luperficies,  in  order  to  the  77;e- 
ory  of  Vapours,  Rivers,  Seas,  &c. 

He  has  devis’d  many  fubtil  wayes  for  the  eafier 
finding  the  gravity  of  the  Atmofphere,  the  degrees  of 
drought  and  moyfture,  and  many  of  its  other  acci¬ 
dents.  Amongft  thefe  Inftruments  there  are  Balances  „ 
which  are  ulefull  to  other  purpoles,  that  (hew  the 
weight  of  the  Air  by  their  Ipontaneous  inclination. 

Amongft  the  new  Difcoveries  of  the  Pendulum y 
thefe  are  to  be  attributed  to  him,  that  the  Pendulum - 
in  its  motion  from  reft  to  reft  ;  that  is,  in  onedelcent 
and  afcent,  moves  unequally  in  equal  times,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  line  of  fines  .•  That  it  would  continue  to 
move  either  in  Circulary  or  Eliptical  Motions ;  and 
fiich  Vibrations  would  have  the  fame  Periods  with- 
thole  that  are  reciprocal ;  and  that  by  a  complication 
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of  feveral  Pendulums  depending  one  upon  another, 
there  might  be  reprefented  motions  like  the  Planeta¬ 
ry  Helical  Motions ,  or  more  intricate  And  yet  that 
thefe  Pendulums  would  difcover  without  confofion 
f  as  the  Planets  do  )  three  or  four  feveral  Motions ,  ad- 
ing  upon  one  Body  with  differing  Periods  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  produc'd  a  Natural  ftandard  for  Mea- 
lure  from  the  Pendulum  for  vulgar  ufe. 

He  has  invented  many  wayes  to  mak e  dflronomieal 
Qbfervations  more  acurate  and  eafie  :  He  has  fitted 
and  hung  Quadrants Sextants ,  and  Radii 5  more  com* 
modioufly  than  formerly  ,•  He  has  made  two  Tele - 
fcopes ,  to  open  with  a  joynt  like  a  Sedor,  by  which 
Obfervers  may  infallibly  take  a  diftance  to  half  mi¬ 
nutes, and  find  no  difference  in  the  fame  Obfervati- 
on  reiterated  feveral  times ;  nor  can  any  warping  or 
luxation  of  the  Inftrument  hinder  the  truth  of  it. 

He  has  added  many  forts  of  Retes,  Screws ,  and  o- 
ther  devifes  to  Telefcop.es ,  for  taking  finall  diftances 
and  apparent  diameters  to  Seconds.  He  has  made  a- 
pertures  to  take  in  more  or  lefs  light,  as  the  t)b{erver 
pleafes,by  opening  and  Hunting  like  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  the  better  to  fit  Glafles  to  Crepufculine  Qbfervati¬ 
ons  :  He  has  added  much  to  the  Theory  of  Dioptrics  ; 
much  to  the  Manufadure  it  felf  of  grinding  good 
Glafles.  He  has  attempted,  and  not  without  fuccefs, 
the  making  of  Glafles  of  other  forms  than  Spherical, 
He  has  exadly  meafur’d  and  delineated  the  Spheres 
of  the  humours  in  the  Eie ,  whofe  proportions  one  to 
another  were  only  gheft’d  at  before.  This  accurate 
difeuffion  produc’d  the  reafon,  why  we  fee  things  e- 
*  reded,  and  that  Refledion  conduces  as  much  to  Fifion 
as  Ref  rad  ion. 

He  difeours’d  to  them  a  Natural  and  eafie  Theory  of 
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Refraction,  which  exa&ly  anfwer’d  every  Experiment. 
He  fully  aemonflrated  all  Dioptrics  in  a  few  Propor¬ 
tions,  (hewing  not  only  (  as  in  Keplers  Dioptrics')  the 
common  properties  of  Glades,  but  the  proportions 
by  which  the  individual  Raies  cut  the  Axis,  and 
each  other  ;  upon  which  the  Charges  (  as  they  are 
ufually  called  )  of  Telefcopes,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
Eye- glafles  and  Apertures  are  demondrably  dilco- 
ver’d. 

He  has  made  condant  Obfervations  on  Saturn  •  and 
a  Theory  of  that  Planet,  truly  anfwering  all  Obferva- 
v  at  ions,  before  the  printed  Difcourfe  of  Hugonius  on 
that  fubjed:  appear’d. 

He  has  eday’d  to  make  a  true  Selenography  by  mea- 
furejthe  world  having  nothing  yet  but  pidures,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Surveighs  or  Maps  of  the  Moon.  He  has  - 
dated  the  Theory  of  the  Moons  Libration,  as  far  as  his 
Obfervations  could  carry  him.  He  has  compos’d  a 
JLynar  Globe,  reprefenting  not  only  the  fpots,  and  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  furface,  but  the 
hills,  eminencies,and  cavities  moulded  in  (olid  work. 
The  Globe  thus  falhioned  into  a  true  model  of  the 
Moon,  as  you  turn  it  to  the  light  reprefents  all  the 
Mendrual  phafes,  with  the  variety  of  appearances 
that  happen  from  the  (hadows  of  the  Mountains  and 
Valleys.  He  has  made  Maps  of  the  Pleiades ,  and  0- 
ther  Telefcopical  Stars ;  and  propos’d  Methods  to  de¬ 
termine  the  great  doubt  of  the  Earths  motion  or  reft, 
by  the  fmall  Stars  about  the  Pole  to  be  feen  in  larpe 
Telefcopes. 

In  order  to  Navigation  he  has  carefully  purfu’d  ma¬ 
ny  Magnetical  Experiments ;  of  which  this  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  and  molt  fruitful  Speculation.  A  large  Terella 
is  plac’d  in  the  midft  of  a  Plane  Board,  with  a  hole  in- 
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to  which  the  TereRa  is  half  immers’d,  till  it  be  like  a 
Globs, with  the  Poles  in  the  Horizon .  Then  is  the  Plane 
drafted  over  with  fteel-filings  equally  from  a  Sieves 
The  Duftby  the  Magnetical  virtue  is  immediatly  fi¬ 
gur’d  into  Furrows  that  bend  like  a  fort  of  Helix, pro- 
ceeding  as  it  were  out  of  one  Pole ,  and  returning  into 
the  other  :  And  the  whole  Plane  is  thus  figur’d  like 
the  Circles  of  a  Planzfphere. 

It  being  a  Queftion  amongft  the  Problems  of  Na¬ 
vigation,  very  well  worth  refolving  to  what  Mecha¬ 
nical  powers  the  Sailing  (^againft  the  wind  efpecially) 
was  reducible  ;  he  fliew'd  it  to  be  a  Wedge  :  And  he 
demonftrated  how  a  tranfient  Force  upon  an  oblique 
Plane,  would  caufe  the  motion  of  the  Plane  againft 
the  firft  Mover.  And  he  made  an  Inflrument ,  that 
Mechanically  produc'd  the  fame  effed:,and  fhew;'d  the 
reafon  ofSayling  to  all  Winds. 

The  Geometrical  Mechanics  of  Rowing,  he  fliew'd 
to  be  a  Vettis  on  a  moving  or  ceaenr  Fulcrum .  For 
this  end  he  made  Inftruments ,  to  find  what  the  expan- 
(ion  of  Body  was  towards  the  hindrance  of  Motion  in 
a  Liquid  Medium  ;  and  what  degree  of  impediment 
was  produc'd,  by  w7hat  degree  of  expanfion  :  with 
other  things  that  are  theneceffary  Elements  for  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  Geometry  of  Sailing ,  Swimming, Rowing, 
*  Flying. ,  and  the  Fabricks  of  Ships. 

He  has  invented  a  very  curious  and  exceeding  fpee- 
dy  w7ay  of  Etching.  He  has  ftarted  feveral  things  to¬ 
wards  the  emendation  of  Water-works.  He  has  made 
Inflrument s  of  Reflpiration ,  and  for  Braining  the  breath 
ifrom  fuliginous  vapours,  to  try  whether  the  fame 
ybreath  fo  purify ’d  will  ferve  again* 

He  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  drawing  Pi&ures  by 
-■ Microfcppical  Glajfes .  He  has  found  out  perpetual, at 

lead 
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leaft  long  liv'd  Lamps,  and  Regifters  of  Furnaces, 
and  the  like,  for  keeping  a  perpetual  temper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  various  ufes  ;  as  hatching  ofEggs,  Infedts,  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plants,  Chymical  Preparations,  imita¬ 
ting  Nature  in  producing  Foffiis  and  Minerals,  keep¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  Watches  equal,  in  order  to  Longi » 
tudes  and  Aflronmical  ufes ,  and  infinite  other  advan*? 
tages. 

He  was  the  firft  Author  of  the  Noble  Anatomical 
Experiment  of  Injetting  Liquors  into  the  Feins  of  Ani¬ 
mals .  An  Experiment  now  vulgarly  known  ,*  but 
long  fmce  exhibited  to  the  Meetings  at  Oxford ,  and 
thence  carried  by  fome  Germans ,  and  publifh’d 
abroad.  By  this  Operation  divers  Creatures  were 
immediatly  purg’d,  vomited,  intoxicated,  kill’d, 
or  reviv’d,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Liquor 
injedted  :  Hence  arofe  many  new  Eperiments ,  and 
chiefly  that  of  Transfuftng  Bloody  which  the  Society 
has  prolecuted  in  fundry  Inftances,  that  will  probably 
end  in  extraordinary  Succels. 

This  is  a  fliort  account  of  the  principal  Difcveries 
which  Dr.  Wren  has  prefented  or  fuggefted  to  this 
Affemhly.  I  know  very  well,  that  fome  of  them  he 
did  only  fiart  and  defign  ,*  and  that  jthey  have  been 
fince  carry’d  on  to  perfection,  by  the  Induftry  of  o- 
ther  hands.  I  purpole  not  to  rob  them  of  their  fliare 
in  the  honour,  :  Yet  it  is  reafonable,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Invention  Ihould  be  afcrib’d  to  the  true  Author , 
rather  than  the  Finijhers.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  this  will 
be  thought  too  much,  which  I  have  (aid  concerning 
him :  For  there  is  a  peculiar  reverence  due  to  fo  much 
excellence  cover’d  with  fo  much  modefty.  And  it  is 
not  Flattery  but  honefty,  to  give  him  his  juft  praile  ■; 
who  is  fo  far  from  ufurping  the  fame  of  other  men, 
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that  he  indeavours  with  all  care  to  conceal  his 
own. 

I  have  now  perform’d  my  Promife,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Society,  an  Epitome  ohhe  chieC 
Works  they  have  conceiv’d  in  their  minds,  or  reduc’d 
into  Pradice.  If  any  lhall  yet  think  they  have  not 
ufefully  employ’d  their  time,  I  lhall  be  apt  to  fufped, 
that  they  underhand  not  what  is  meant  by  a  diligent 
and  profitable  labouring  about  Nature.  There  are 
indeed  fome  men  who  will  hill  condemn  them  for 
being  idle ;  unlefs  they  immediately  profefs  to  have 
found  out  the  Squaring  the  Circle,  or  the  Philofo- 
phers  Stone ,  or  fome  other  fuch  mighty  Nothings.  But 
if  thefe  are  not  fatisfied  with  what  the  Society  has 
done,  they  are  only  to  blame  the  extravagance  of 
their  owm  Epedations.  I  confefs  I  cannot  boah  of 
fuch  pompous  Difcoveries  .-  They  promife  no  Won¬ 
ders,  nor  endeavour  after  them  :  Their  Progrels  has 
been  equal,  and  firm,  by  Natural  degrees,  and  tho- 
row  fmall  things,  as  well  as  great :  They  go  leifu- 
rably  on ;  but  their  flownefs  is  not  caus’d  by  their 
idlenefs,  but  care.  They  have  contriv’d  in  their 
thoughts,  and  couragiouily  begun  an  Attempt ,  which 
all  Ages  had  defpair’d  of.  It  it  therefore  fit  that 
they  alone,  and  not  others,  who  refufe  to  partake  of 
their  burden,  fltould  be  Judges  by  what  heps,  and 
what  pace,  they  ought  to  proceed. 

Such  men  are  then  to  be  intreated  not  to  interrupt 
their  Labors  with  impertinent  rebukes  ;  they  are  to 
remember,  that  the  Subjett  of  their  Studies  is  as  large 
as  the  Univers  :  and  that  in  fo  vaft  an  Enterprife, 
many  intervals  and  difappointments  muft  be  recon’d 
upon.  Though  they  do  not  behold  that  the  Society 
has  already  fill’d  the  world  with  perfeB  Sciences' 

yet 
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yet  they  are  to  be  inform'd,  that  the  nature  of  their 
Work  requir’d  that  they  fliould  firft  begin  with  imme- 
thodical  Collettious  and  indigejled  Experiments ,  be¬ 
fore  they  go  on  to  finifh  and  compofe  them  into  Arts. 
In  which  Method  they  may  well  be  justified,  fee¬ 
ing  they  have  the  Almighty  Creator  himfelf  for  an 
Example :  For  he  at  firft  produc’d  a  confus’d  and 
icatter’d  Light ;  and  referv’d  it  to  be  the  work  of 
another  day,  to  gather  and  falhion  it  into  beautiful 
Bodies. 


The  End  of  the  Second  (part . 
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The  THIRD  PART. 


Hough  it  be  certain,  that  the  promo*  Se&.  I. 
ting  of  Experiments  according  to  this  The 
Idea ,  cannot  injure  the  Virtue,  or  and l 
Wifdom  of  Mens  minds,  or  their  for-  tftbi 
mer  Arts,  and  Mechanical  Pradri-  ^art- 


ces ;  or  their  effablifli’d  wayes  of 


life:  Yet  the  perfect  innocence  of  this  defign,  has 
not  been  able  to  free  it  from  the  Cavil  1  of  the  Idle , 
and  the  Malicious ;  nor  from  the  jealoufies  of  Private 
Interefts.  Tiiefe  groundlels  prejudices  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  Profejftons ,  and  Ranks  of  Men,  I  am  now  in 
the  Laft  place  to  remove ;  and  to  thew  that  there  is 
no  Foundation  for  them  :  To  fufped:  the  Change , 
which  can  be  made  by  this  Inflitution ;  or  the  new 
things  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

That  it  will  probably  be  the  Original  of  many 
new  things ,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying,  that  I  chear- 
fully  acknowledge  it.  Nor  am  1  frighted  at  that, 
which  is  wont  to  be  objected  in  this  Cate,  the  hazard 
of  alteration,  and  Novelty.  For  if  all  things  that  are 
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new  be  deflruttive,  all  the  feveral  means,  and  de¬ 
grees,  by  which  Mankind  has  rifen  to  this  perfe&ion 
of  Arts ,  were  to  be  condemn’d.  If  to  be  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  new  things ,  be  a  crime;  how  will  the  firft 
Civilizers  of  Men ,  and  makers  of  Laws ,  and  Foun¬ 
ders  of  Governments  efcape  ?  Whatever  now  de- 
lights  us  in  the  Works  of  Nature ,  that  excells  the 
rudenefs  of  the  firft  Creation,  is  New .  Whatever 
we  fee  in  Cities,  or  Houfes,  above  the  firft  wildnefs 
of  Fields,  and  meannefs  of  Cottages,  and  nakednefs 
of  Men,  had  its  time,  when  this  imputation  of  No¬ 
velty,  might  as  well  have  been  laid  to  its  charge.  It 
is  not  therefore  an  offence,  to  profefs  the  introdu¬ 
ction  of  New  things ,  unlefs  that  which  is  introduc'd 
prove  pernicious  in  it  felf ;  or  cannot  be  brought  in, 
without  the  extirpation  of  others,  that  are  better. 

And  that  Experimental  Knowledge ,  will  not  expofe 
us  to  thefe  dangers,  I  am  next  to  declare,  in  a  Uni- 
verfal  Apology  tor  its  intentions,  and  effects.  This 
was  the  Third  Portion,  which  I  at  firft  referv’d,  for 
the  Conclufton  of  my  Difcourfe.  Yet  cafting  my 
eyes  back,  I  find,  that  I  have  already  on  feveral 
occafions  prevented  ray  felf;  and  laid  many  things  as 
I  came  along,  which  would  have  bin  more  proper 
for  this  place.  But  I  defire  that  my  Reader  would 
interpret  this  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Nature 
oi  my  Subject,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  Write  a  plain 
Hifiory ,  without  falling  fomerimes  unawares  into  its 
Praife .  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  a  fuller,  and  more 
folemn  Defence  :  In  which,  I  will  try  to  prove,  that 
the  increafe  of  Experiments  will  be  fo  far  fromhurt- 
ing,  that  it  will  be  many  wayes  advantageous,  above 
other  Studies,  to  the  wonted  Courfes  of  Education  ; 
to  the  Principles,  and  inftruCtion  of  the  minds  of 

men. 
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Men  in  general ;  to  the  Chrijlian  Religion,  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  to  all  Manual  Trades ;  to  Phy- 
fic ;  to  the  Nobility,  and  Gentry ;  and  the  Univerfal 
Intereft  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  all  which  Particulars,  I  hope  I  ihall  reprefent 
this  Model,  to  be  inoffenfive  to  all  the  various  wayes 
of  Living,  already  in  ufe  .•  and  thereby  I  lhafl  fecure 
all  the  Ancient  Proprietors  in  their  Rights :  A  work 
as  neceilary  to  be  done,  in  raifing  a  new  Philofophy 
as  we  lee  it  is  in  building  a  new  London. 

The  Firft  prejudice  I  am  to  wipe  away,  concerns  jr 
the  ufual  wayes  of  Education.  For  it  is  an  obvious  Experiments 
doubt;  whether  fo  great  a  change  in  Works,  andO-  will  not  in¬ 
pinions,  may  not  have  fome  fatal  confequence,  on  jure  Educa- 
all  the  former  Methods  of  Teaching,  which  have  bin  tion. 
long  letled,  and  approv’d  by  much  Cudom.  And 
here  many  Good  Men  of  fevere,  and  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  may  leem  to  have  realon,  when  they  urge  a- 
gaind  us ;  that  the  Courfes  of  Trayning  up  of  Youth, 
ought  to  be  dill  the  fame ;  that  if  they  be  fubverted, 
or  multiply’d,  much  confufion  will  follow ;  and  that 
this  our  Univerfal  Inquiry  into  things  hitherto  un- 
quedion’d,  can  never  be  made,  without  didurbing 
luch  edablilh’d  Rules  of  Difcipline,  and  Injlraclion. 

For  a  General  Anfwer  to  this,  it  might  fuffice  to 
declare,  that  in  this  Inftitution,  Men  are  not  ingag’d 
in  thefe  Studies ,  till  the  Courfe  of  Education  be  fully 
compleated  :  that  the  Art  of  Experiments ,  is  not 
thrud  into  the  hands  of  Boyes,  or  let  up  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  by  Beginners  in  the  School ;  but  in  an  Ad 
fembly  of  Men  of  Ripe  years  .•  who  while  they  be¬ 
gin  a^  new  Method  of  Knowledge,  which  Ihall  con- 
lid  of  Works,  and  is  therefore  mod  proper  for  Men  s 
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they  ftill  leave  to  Learners,  and  Children,  the  old 
talkative  Arts  which  belt  fit  the  younger  Age. 
From  hence  it  mull  follow,  that  all  the  various  man¬ 
ners  of  Education ,  will  remain  undifturb’d ;  becaufe 
the  pradfiles  of  them,  and  the  labors  of  this,  are  not 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  fame  Age,  or  Perfons.  But 
if  this  will  not  fatisfy  our  Adverfaries,  let  us  proceed 
to  confider  the  different  Parts  of  Education  :  and 
then  we  (hall  be  able  to  make  the  furer  Conje&ures, 
what  manner  of  Influence,  new  Experiments  will 
have  upon  it. 

Education  Confifis  in  divers  Rules,  and  Pradtifes, 
whereby  men  are  furnilh’d  for  all  the  feveral  Courfes 
of  Life,  to  which  they  may  apply  themfelves.  Of 
thefe  preparatory  Arts ,  Tome  concern  the  Body ,  fome 
the  Mind.  Thofe  of  the  Body  have  no  relation  to 
my  prefent  Argument :  Of  thofe  of  the  Mind,  fome 
intend  the  purity,  and  Ornament  of  Speech ;  Some 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Adbions  of  former,  and  pre¬ 
fent  Times  :  Some  the  Government,  and  Virtu  of  our 
Lives  .•  Some  the  Method  of  reas’ning  :  Some  the 
skill  in  the  motions  and  meafures  of  the  Heavens ,  and 
the  Earth,  and  all  this  great  Frame  of  Vifille  things. 

Grammar.  Firft  tlien  1  make  no  fcruple  to  acquit  Ex- 
and  Rhe -  perimental  Philofophy,  from  having  any  ill  effedfs,  on 
tom.  the  ufual  Arts,  whereby  we  are  taught  the  Puritv, 
and  Elegance  of  Languages.  Whatever  difcoveries 
ffall  appeat  to  us  aireih,  out  ot  the  hidden  things  of 
Nature,  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame  waies  of  Ex- 
preffion  will  remain.  Or  if  perhaps  by  this  means, 
any  change  fliall  be  made  herein ;  it  can  be  only  for 
the  better ;  by  fupplying  mens  Tongues,  with  very 
many  new  things,  to  be  nam'd,  and  adorn’d,  and 
defcrib’d  in  their  difcourfe.  jqCE 
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Nor  can  there  be  any  more  jealoufie  concerning 
the  Moral ,  and  Political  Rules  of  ordering  mens  lives. 
But  they  may  ftill  have  the  fame  influence,  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  may  be  propos’d  to  our  imitation,  by 
the  fame  prtecepts,  and  arguments,  of  perfuafion. 

It  is  alfo  as  manifeft,  that  the  Art  of  teaching  the 
Allions  of  former  Ages  ;  can  from  hence  receive  no 
dammage,  or  alteration.  This  cannot  be  otherwife  ; 
eeing  the  Subjects  of  Natural,  and  Civil  Hiflory  do 
not  crofs  each  other  ;  nor  does  the  New  Philofophy  of 
Nature  more  interfere,  with  the  Hiftorys  of  Men, and 
Government,  than  the  Old,  of  which  this  doubt  was 
never  rays’d. 

Thus  far  then  we  are  lecure.  Thefe  great,  and 
fundamental  Parts  of  Education,  the  Inftruments  of 
mens  Exprefting,  and  Ruling  their  own  minds,  and 
learching  into  the  Actions  of  others,  will  be  unalter’d, 
whatever  new7  changes  of  Opinions  may  arile  about 
Natural  Things.  Let  us  next  go  on  to  confider  the 
Arts  of  Demonftration,  and  Argumentation,  in  which 
conftfts  one  of  the  mod  weighty  Parts  of  youthful 
Studies. 

Firft  for  all  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  they  will 
ftill  remain  the  fame,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  learn’d, 
and  taught,  in  the  lame  Syftemes.,  and  Methods  as  be¬ 
fore.  Nothing  that  can  now  be  difcover’d  will  fub- 
vert,  but  rather  Confirm  what  is  already  well  built 
on  thole  immoveable  principles.  As  they  came  down 
to  us  without  detriment,  through  all  the  corrupt 
Times  of  Learning ;  lo  thf-v  will  certainly  now  conti¬ 
nue  uncorrupt, at  this  prefent,when  Learning  is  reftor’d  , 
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Seeing  they  could  not  be  deft  rov’d  in  the  Ignorant  A - 
ges,  they  will  be  in  no  fear,  at  this  time,  by  this  In. 
ftitution ,  which  defigns  not  only  toinlarge  them,  but 
to  promote  the  fame  rigid  way  of  Conclufion ,  in  all 
other  Hatural  things ,  which  only  the  Mathematics 
have  hitherto  maintaind. 

Metapbjfics  Now  then,  this  whole  controverfy  is  reduc’d  to  the 
and  Logic,  alteration,  which  the  Logic,  and  Phyfics  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  may  receive  by  this  change.  As  for  their  Me. 
taphyfics ,  they  fcarce  delerve  to  have  a  place  allow’d 
them  in  this  con  fid  era  ti  on. 

Nor  does  that  prevail  with  me,  which  the  Lovers 
of  that  Cloudy  Knowledge  are  wont  to  boaft,  that  it 
is  an  excellent  inftrument  to  refine,  and  make  fubtil 
the  minds  of  men.  For  there  may  be  a  greater  Ex¬ 
cels  in  the  fubtil ty  of  mens  wits,  than  in  their  thick- 
fiefs  .-  as  we  fee  thofe  threads,  which  are  of  too  fine 
a  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  more  ufelefs,  than  thofe 
which  are  homefpun,  and  grofs. 

Logic  is  the  Art  of  Conceivings  Arguing^nd  Method, 
And  notwithstanding  all  the  progrefs  which  may  hap- 
pen  in  A atural  Knowledge ,  all  the  ieveral  parts  of 
Reas’ning,  which  it  teaches  in  all  manner  of  bufinefs, 
w  ill  continue  the  fame.  Xhe  operations,  and  powers 
of  the  mind  will  ftill  be  the  fame:  they  will  ftill  be 
lubjedt  to  the  fame  errors .-  they  will  ftill  ufe  the  fame 
degrees  of  Arguing  from  particular  things,  to  propofi - 
tions,  and  conclufions ;  and  therefore  the}7  will  ftill  re¬ 
quit  e  the  fame  means, and  exercifes  for  direction.  It  is 
not  the  complaint  of  the  promoters  of  KxperimentSy 
that  men  have  been  wanting  to  themlelves,  in  regula¬ 
ting,  difpofing,  or  judging  of  their  own  thoughts . 
Nay  they  rather  condemn  them,  tor  being  wholly 

imploy’d 
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imploy’d  about  the  preclusions  of  their  ow ft  minds, 
and  negledfing  all  the  works  of  Nature ,  that  fare  with¬ 
out  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fufpeded  that  thefe 
Inquifitive  Men ,  ftiould  bufy  themfelves,  about  al  ¬ 
tering  the  Art  of  Difcours ,  wherein  they  jud^e  that 
mankind  has  bin  already  rather  too  Curious,  than 
negligent. 

The  Laft  part  that  I  fliall  mention,  of  th e  Learn-  Natural 
ing  that  is  taught, is  the  Syfieme  of  Natural  Philofophy.  Vhilofofhy . 
And  it  is  in  this  alone,  that  I  can  allow,  there  will 
be  any  alteration  made,  by  this  reformation  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  But  yet  the  change  will  be  fo  advantageous* 
that  I  have  no  realon  to  diflemble  it.  I  grant  indeed 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  former  Body  of  Phyfics. , 
may  hereby  chance  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  to 
what  fum  will  the  dammage  amount  ?  What  can  we 
lofe,  but  only  (bme  few  definitions ,  and  idle  queftions , 
and  empty  deputations  ?  Of  which  I  may  fay  as  one 
did  of  Metaphors ,  Poterimus  vivere  fine  itlis .  Per¬ 
haps  there  will  be  no  more  ufe  of  Twenty,  or  Thirty 
obfeure  Terms,  fuch  as  Matter ,  and  Form,  Privation , , 
Entelichia ,  and  the  like.  But  to  fupply  their  want, 
an  infinit  variety  of  Inventions ,  Motions ,  and  Ope¬ 
rations ,  will  fucceed  in  the  place  of  words.  The 
Beautiful  Bofom  of  Nature  will  be  Expos'd  to  our 
view  :  we  fball  enter  into  its  Garden ,  and  tail  of  its 
Fruits ,  and  fatisfy  our  felves  with  its  plenty  :  indeed 
of  Idle  talking,  and  wandring  under  its  fruitlefs 
fbadows  ;  as  the  Peripatetics  did  in  their  firft  inftitu- 
tion,  and  their  SuccefTors  have  done  ever  fince. 
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Sea.  III. 

Experi¬ 
ments  not 
dangerous 
to  the  Uni - 
verities . 


Thus  far  I  have  briefly  examin'd  the  influence  of 
new  Experiments ,  or  all  the  chief  Farts  of  Education . 
And  alter  all  the  Innovation ,  of  which  they  can  be 
fufpeded,  we  find  nothing  will  be  indanger’d,  but 
only  the  Phyfics  of  Antiquity  :  wherein  we  alfb  be¬ 
hold,  that  many  things  of  greater  concernment,  will 
arife,  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  fliall  be  cut  away. 
By  this  difcours,  1  hope,  I  have  laid  enough,  to 
manifeft  the  innocence  of  this  Deftgn  in  refpedtof  all 
the  prefent  Schools  of  Learning  ;  and  efpecially  our 
own  Univerfities .  And  it  was  but  juft,  that  we  fliould 
have  this  tendernefs ,  for  the  in  ter  eft  of  thofe  magni¬ 
ficent  Seats  of  humane  Knowledge ,  and  divine ;  to 
which  the  Natural  Philofophy  of  our  Nation, cannot  be 
injurious  without  horrible  ingratitude  *  feeing  in 
them  it  has  been  principally  cherifh’d,  and  reviv’d. 
From  thence  the  greateft  part  of  our  Modern  Invert, 
tions  have  deduc’d  their  Original.  It  is  truefuch 
Experimental  Studies  are  largely  difpers’d  at  this 
time:  But  they  firft  came  forth  thence,  as  the  Colo- 
tties  of  old  did  from  Rome  :  and  therefore  as  thole 
did,  they  Ihould  rather  intend  the  ftrength,  than  the 
deftrudtion  of  their  Mother  Cities. 

I  confeis  there  have  not  been  wanting  Ibme  for¬ 
ward  Affert ors  of  new  Philofophy ,  who  have  not  us’d 
any  kind  or  Moderation  towards  them  .•  But  have 
prefently  concluded,  that  nothing  can  be  well-done 
in  new  Difcoveries ,  unlefs  ail  the  Ancient  Arts  be  firft 
rejected  ,  and  their  Nurferies  abolilh’d.  But  the 
ralhnefs  ol  thefe  mens  proceedings,  has  rather  pre- 
judicd,  than  advanc’d,  what  they  make  ftrew  to 
promote.  They  have  come  as  furioufly  to  the  purg¬ 
ing  of  Philofophy,  as  our  Modern  Zealots  did  to  the 
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reformation  of  Religion.  And  the  one  Party  is  as 
juftly  to  be  condemn’d,  as  the  other.  Nothing  will 
fuffice  either  of  them,  but  an  utter  Deflrufiion,  Root 
and  Branch,  of  whatever  has  the  face  of  Antiquity. 

But  as  the  Univerfities  have  withflood  the  fiercenefs 
of  the  ones  zeal  without  knowledge ;  fo  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  they  will  alfo  prevail  again!!  the  violence 
of  the  others  pretences  to  knowledge  without  pru¬ 
dence. 

But  now  after  I  have  fliewn  that  all  the  receiv’d  Sec ft.  IV. 
forms  of  Education  will  be  fafe,  I  lhall  make  no  fcruple  The  advan~ 
to  add  my  conjetture ,  that  it  could  be  no  hindrance  to  taie  °f  an 
the  minds  of  men,  if  befides  thofe  courfes  of  Studies  ExPer‘nten- 
which  are  now  follow’d,  there  were  alfo  trial  made  ta^T.duca- 
of  feme  other  more  practical  ways,  to  prepare  their  tton' 
minds  for  the  world,  and  the  bufinefles  of  human 
life.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  againfl  this,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  Methods  would  hinder  and  confound 
the  Spirits  of  young  men  ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  no¬ 
thing  more  fupprefles  the  Genius  of  Learners ,  than 
the  formality,  and  the  confinement  of  the  Precepts, 
by  which  they  are  inflrudted.  To  this  purpofe  I 
will  venture  to  propofe  to  the  confederation  of  wife 
men,  whether  this  way  of  Teaching  by  Praclife  and 
Experiments,  would  not  at  leaf!  be  as  beneficial,  as 
the  other  by  Univerfal  Rules;  Whether  it  were  not 
as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes,  and  the  hands  of 
Children,  to  fee,  and  to  touch  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  fenfihle  things,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn,  and  re¬ 
member  the  difficult  Dottrines  of  general  Arts  ?  In 
a  word.  Whether  a  Mechanical  Education  would  not 
excel  the  Methodical  > 

This  certainly  is  no  new  device  .•  For  it  was  that 
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which  Plato  intended,  when  he  injoin’d  his  Scholars 
to  begin  with  Geometry  ;  whereby,  without  quefti- 
on,  he  defign’d,  that  his  Difciples  fhould  firfl;  handle 
Material  Things,  and  grow  familiar  to  vifible  Ob¬ 
jects,  before  they  enter’d  on  the  retir’d  Speculations 
of  other  more  abflradbed  Sciences . 

According  to  this  counfel  of  the  Father  of  Philo- 
fophers ,  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  before  young  Scho¬ 
lars  be  far  ingag’d  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  Scholes, 
the  Myfleries  of  Manual  Arts ,  the  names  of  their 
Inftruments ,  the  fecrets  of  their  Operations ,  the  effects 
of  Natural  caufes,  the  feveral  kinds  of  Beajls ,  of 
Birds,  of  Fifhes ,  of  Plants ,  of  Stones ,  of  Minerals, 
of  Barths,  of  Waters,  and  all  their  common  Virtues 
and  Qualities,  were  propos’d  to  be  the  fubjedbs  of 
their  firfl  thoughts  and  observations.  It  may  be  here 
iuggeiled,  That  the  vafl  number  of  fuch  particulars 
will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds,  before  they 
are  well  eflablifh’d  by  time,  and  ufe.  But  on  the 
contrary  it  is  evident,  that  the  Memories  of  Touth  are 
fitter  to  retain  fuch  fenfible  images,  than  thofe  of  a 
fuller  age.  It  is  Memory  that  has  mo  ft  vigour  in 
Children,  and  Judgment  in  Men  :  which  if  rightly 
confider’d,  will  confirm  what  I  faid,  that  perhaps  we 
take  a  prxpoflerous  cours  in  Education,  by  teaching 
General  Rules,  before  Particular  Things :  and  that 
therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient  Regard,  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  advantages  of  Touth  and  Manhood.  We  load 
the  minds  of  Children  with  Dodtrines,  and  Precepts, 
to  apprehend  which  they  are  mofl  unfit,  by  reafonof 
the  weaknefs  of  their  underflandings,*  whereas  they 
might  with  more  profit  be  exercis’d  in  theconfidera- 
tion  of  vifille  and  fenfehle  things ;  of  whofe  imprefh- 
ons  they  are  moll:  capable,  becaufe  of  the  ftrength 
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of  their  Memories ,  and  the  perfection  of  their  Sen. 

fa. 

The  firft  years  of  men  being  thus  freed  from  any  Sect.  V. 
apprehenfions  of  mifchief  by  new  Experiments  :  I  The  ufe  of 
will  now  proceed  more  boldly  to  bring  them  in  a-  Experiments 
midft  the  Throngs,  and  Crowds  of  human  bufinefs ;  t0  a  pratti- 
and  to  declare  to  all  Profeftions,  and  practical  Lives,  ca ^  Life' 
that  they  can  receive  no  ill  impreftions  from  them, 
but  that  they  will  be  the  moft  beneficial  and  proper 
Studies ,  for  their  preparation  and  direction.  And  to 
this  purpofe,  I  will  treat  of  their  ufefulnefs,  both  in 
refpeCt  of  mens  public  praCtife,  and  the  private  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own  minds. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  bin  an  old  complaint,  that  Experiments 
has  bin  long  manag’d  by  men  of  bufinefs,againft  many  free  from  the 
forts  of  Knowledge ,  that  our  thoughts  are  thereby  in-  faults  of  o- 
feCted  with  fuch  conceptions  as  make  them  more  unfit  fans  of 
for  action,  than  they  would  have  bin,  if  they  were  Teaming. 
wholly  left  to  the  force  of  their  own  Nature.  The 
common  Accufations  againft  Learning  are  fuch  as 
thefe  ;  That  it  inclines  men  to  be  unfetled,  and  con¬ 
tentious  ;  That  it  takes  up  more  of  their  time,  than 
men  of  bufinefs  ought  to  beftow ;  That  it  makes  them 
Romantic ,  and  fubjeCt  to  frame  more  perfect  images 
of  things,  than  the  things  themfelves  will  bear,-  That 
it  renders  them  overweening,  unchangeable,  and 
obftinat That  thereby  men  become  averfe  from  a 
practical  cours,  and  unable  to  bear  the  difficulties  of 
aCiion  ;  That  it  emploies  them  about  things,  which 
are  no  where  in  ufe  in  the  world  and,  That  it  draws 
them  to  negleCtand  contemn  their  own  prefent  times, 
by  doting  on  the  part.  But  now  1  will  maintain,  that 
in  every  one  of  thefe  dangers  Experimental  Know- 
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ledge  is  lefs  to  be  fulpe&ed  than  any  other;  That  in 
moft  of  them  (if  not  all.)  it  is  abfolutely  innocent; 
nay,  That  it  contains  the  belt  remedies  for  the  di- 
ftempers  which  fome  other  forts  of  Learning  are 
thought  to  bring  with  them. 


Sed.VI. 

The  firfi  ob- 
■jeBion  a- 
gainfiLearn - 
mg,  That  it 
makes  men 
too  d if  puta¬ 
tive. 


Sedt.  VII. 

The  fecond, 
That  it  takes 
up  too  much 
time , 


The  firfl;  Objection  againfl:  Knowledge,  of  which  I 
(hall  take  notice  in  the  a&ive  part  of  life  is  this,  That 
it  makes  men  too  plentiful  in  their  thoughts ;  too  in¬ 
ventive,  and  cavilling  in  their  Arguments  •  and  fo  ra¬ 
ther  teaches  them  to  be  witty  in  oljetting,  than  rea¬ 
dy  in  revolving,  and  diligent  in  performing,  I  confefs 
the  Ancienr  Philofophy  will  hardly  be  able  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it  felf  from  this  charge :  For  its  chief  purpofe  is 
to  enlarge  the  fancy,  and  to  fill  the  head  with  the 
matter  and  artifice  of  difcours.  But  this  cannot  any 
way  touch  the  Art  of  Experiments,  That  confifts  not 
in  Topicks  of  reasoning,  but  of  working:  That  indeed 
is  full  of  doubting  and  inquiry,  and  will  fcarce  be 
brought  to  fettle  its  aflent :  But  it  is  fuch  a  doubting 
as  proceeds  on  Trials ,  and  not  on  Arguments,  That 
does  neither  pradlife  nor  cherifli  this  humor  of  di¬ 
luting,  which  breaks  the  force  of  things  by  the 
fubtilty  of  words ;  as  Seneca  was  (aid  to  do  by  his 
fly  le  :  It  weakens  mens  arms,  and  flackens  all  the  fi¬ 
ne  ws  of  adtion :  For  fo  it  commonly  happens,  that 
fuch  earned  difputers  evaporate  all  the  ftrength  of 
their  minds  in  arguing,  queflioning,  and  debating; 
and  tire  themfelves  out  before  they  come  to  the  Fra - 
t life , 

The  next  accufation  is,  That  fo  many  intricate 
paths,  and  fpacious  windings  of  Learning, wl\\  require 
more  time  than  ean  be  (par'd  by  men  of  aflive  and 
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bufy  lives.  The  belief  of  this  has  always  made  a 
wide  divorce  between  men  of  knowledge  and  allion  ; 
while  both  have  thought,  that  they  muft  either  be 
wholly  Scholars ,  or  wholly  men  of  bufinefs ;  and  that 
an  excellence  in  both  thefe  courfes  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  human  Wit.  ’Tis  true  indeed,  there  is  no 
Knowledge  or  Science  that  can  be  acquitted  from  be¬ 
ing  too  large,  if  their  Profeffors  have  not  the  difcre- 
tion  to  know  how  far  to  proceed,  and  what  mode¬ 
ration  is  to  be  us’d  in  every  Study.  There  is  in  the 
lead  Art  enough  matter,  about  which  if  men  fhall 
refolve  to  trouble  their  brains  all  their  lives,  one  que- 
Jlion  and  difficulty  will  perpetually  beget  another, 
and  fo  (as  one  of  the  Ancients  fayes)  Ip  [a  trallatio ,  & 
quccflio  quotidie  ex  fe  gignet  aliquid ,  quod  cum  defdiofa 
deleciatione  veftiges. 

To  this  danger  perhaps  Experiments  may  feem 
moll  expos’d,  by  reafon  of  the  infinit  multitude  of 
particulars,  and  innumerable  variations  of  inquiries, 
that  may  be  made.  But  the  Royal  Society  has  prevent¬ 
ed  this  milchieftby  the  number  and  fucceflion  of  thole 
that  (hall  undertake  the  work.  They  require  not  the 
whole  time  of  any  of  their  Members ,  except  only  of 
their  Curators :  From  the  reft  they  expecft  no  more 
but  what  their  bufinefs ,  nay  even  their  very  recreations 
can  fpare.  It  is  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of 
fuch  Philofophical  labours,  to  which  they  principally 
truft;  which  will  both  allow  a  fufficient  relaxation 
to  all  the  particular  laborers,  and  will  alfo  give  good 
aflurance  of  the  happy  iffue  of  their  work  at  the  [aft  .- 
For  though  that  be  true,  which  the  Great  Phyfician 
laments,  That  Art  is  long,  and  Life  is  fhort :  yet  ma¬ 
ny  Lives  of  ftudious  and  induftrious  men  in  one  Age , 
and  the  fucceflion  of  many  Lives  of  fuch  men  in  all 

future 
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future  Ages,  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  long  as  Art 
it  felf. 

Sea.  VIII.  They  farther  objed  againft  Learning,  That  it 
The  third  makes  our  minds  too  lofty  and  Romantic,  and  inclines 
objection,  them  to  form  more  perfect  imaginations  of  the 
That  it  matters  we  are  to  pradife,  than  the  matters  them- 
mabsour  fefoes  will  bear.  I  cannot  deny,  but  a  meet  cm- 
mmds.  Ro~  templative  man  is  obnoxious  to  this  error :  He  con. 
manttc.  verfes  chiefly  in  his  Ciofet,  with  the  heads  and  noti¬ 
ons  of  things,  and  fo  difcerns  not  their  bottoms  neer 
and  diflindly  enough:  And  thence  he  isfubjed  to 
overlook  the  little  circumflances,on  which  all  human 
adions  depend.  He  is  Hill  reducing  all  things  to  Hand¬ 
ing  Doftrines ;  and  therefore  mult  needs  be  liable  to 
negled  the  opportunities,  to  fet  upon  bufinefs  too 
foon,  or  too  late  ;  to  put  thole  things  together  in 
his  mind,  which  have  no  agreement  in  Nature.  But 
this  above  all  is  his  greatefl  danger,  that  thinking  it 
Hill  becomes  him  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary  way ,  and 
to  refine  and  heighten  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar, 
he  will  be  ready  to  difdain  all  the  Natural  and  eajy 
ways  of  Vraclice,  and  to  believe  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  done,  though  never  fo  common,  but  by  feme 
device  of  Art ,  and  trick  of  unufua!  wifdom. 

from  thefe  inconveniences  the  Experimenter  isfe- 
cure  .•  He  invents  not  what  he  does  out  of  bimfelf; 
out  gathers  it  from  the  footfleps  and  progrels  of  Na¬ 
ture.  He  looks  on  every  thing  Handing  equal  to  it, 
and  not  as  from  a  higher  ground  r  He  labors  about 
the  plain  and  undigefled  objeds  of  his  fenfes,  without 
considering  them  as  they  are  joyn’d  into  common 
Notions.  He  has  an  opportunity  of  underflanding 
the  mofl  natural  ways  by  which  all  things  are  pro¬ 
duc’d. 
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duc’d.  He  cleerly  beholds  all  the  fecret  accidents 
and  turnings,  advantages  and  failings  of  Nature.  He 
indevors  rather  to  know,  than  to  admire ;  and  looks 
upon  admiration ,  not  as  the  end,  but  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge. 


The  next  hindrance  of  Aft  ion,  is  an  objlinacy  of 
refolution ,  and  a  want  of  Dexterity  to  change  our  ap- 
prehenfions  of  things  according  to  occafions.  This 
is  the  mote  deflruChve,  becaufe  it  carries  with  it  the 
molt  folemn  appearance  of  Wifdom.  There  is  fcarce 
any  thing  that  renders  a  man  fo  ufelefs,  as  a  pervers 
flicking  to  the  fame  things  in  all  times,  becaufe  he  has 
Sometimes  found  them  to  have  bin  in  feafort.  But 
now  in  this,  there  is  fcarce  any  comparifon  to  be  made, 
between  him  who  is  only  a  thinking  man ,  and  a  man  of 
experience.  The  firft  does  commonly  eflablifh  his 
conflant  Rules,  by  which  he  will  be  guided  .•  The  la¬ 
ter  makes  none  of  his  opinions  irrevocable.  The  one 
if  he  miftakes,  receives  his  errors  from  his  Underfland- 
ing ;  the  other  only  from  his  Senfes  ;  and  fo  he  may 
correct,  and  alter  them  with  more  eafe.  The  one  fix¬ 
es  his  opinions  as  foon ;  the  other  doubts  as  long  as  he 
can.  The  one  chiefly  ftrives  to  be  unmovable  in  his 
mind  .•  The  other  to  enlarge,  and  amend  his  know¬ 
ledge  And  from  hence  the  one  is  inclin’d  to  be prce- 
fumptuous ,  the  other  modeft  in  his  judgment. 


Sea.  IX. 

The  fourth 
objection , 
That  it 
makes  men 
prefawptu - 
ohs  &  obfti = 
nate , 


The  next  pretence,  on  which  men  of  Learning  are  X. 
wont  to  be  vilified,  is,  that  they  ufe  to  be  fo  much  The  fifth  cb- 
affeCted,  with  the  pleafant  mufings  of  their  own  That 
thoughts,  as  to  abhor  the  roughnefs,  and  tovl  of  ‘V  ?eafure 
hufinefs.  This  accufation  I  confefs,  is  not  altoge-  tff'fhmTu- 
ther  groundlefs.  The  folitary  imaginations  of  Spe-  fmefu 
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culative  Men  are  of  all  other  the  moil;  eafy  :  there  a 
man  meets  with  little  ftubbornnefs  of  matter  :  he  may 
choofe  his  fubjed  where  he  likes ;  he  may  faihion  and 
turn  it  as  he  pleafes  :  whereas  when  he  comes  abroad 
into  the  world,  he  muft  indure  more  contradiction : 
more  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  ;  and  he  cannot 
always  follow  his  own  Genius  :  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wonder'd,  that  fb  many  great  Wits  have  defpis’d  the 
labor  of  a  pradical  cours  ,*  and  have  rather  chofen 
to  (hut  themfelves  up  from  the  nois  and  preferments 
of  the  World,  to  convers  in  the  fhadow  with  the 
pleafant  productions  of  their  own  fancies. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  the  moil  extra¬ 
ordinary  men  of  Arts  in  all  Ages,  are  generally  ob- 
lerv’d  to  be  thegreatefl  Humor ijls :  They  are  fofull 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  their  own  conceptions ,  that  they 
become  morofe,  when  they  are  drawn  from  them, 
they  cannot  eafiiy  make  their  minds  dudil  and  plia¬ 
ble  to  others  tempers,  and  fo  they  appear  untrada¬ 
ble,  and  unskilful  in  converfation. 

From  this  l  (hall  a  ho  free  the  Experimental  Philofo- 
pher .  The  iatisfadion  that  he  finds,  is  not  imagina¬ 
ry  2  but  real :  It  is  drawn  from  things  that  are  not  out 
of  the  world,  but  in  it.*  It  does  not  carry  him  farther 
off,  but  brings  him  neerer  to  Practice.  ’Tis  true, 
that  Knowledge  which  is  only  founded  on  thoughts 
and  w7ords,  has  ieldom  any  other  end,  but  the  breed, 
ing  and  increafeng  of  more  thoughts  and  words  :  But 
that  which  is  built  on  Works  (as  his  will  be,)  will  na¬ 
turally  defire  to  difcover,  to  augment,  to  apply,  to 
communicate  it  felf  by  more  Works. 

Korean  it  be  thought,  that  his  mind  will  be  made 
to  languid*  by  this  pleafure  of  olfervation ,  and  to 
have  any  averfion  from  the  difficulty  and  tedioufnefs 
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of  human  affairs ;  feeing  his  way  of  obfervation  it  felf  is 
fo  laborious.  It  is  a  good  Precept, which  is  wont  to  be 
given  in  refped  of  all  forts  of  Exercifes ,  that  they 
lhould  be  at  leafl:  as  hard  and  toilfome,  as  that  Art 
which  we  ftrive  to  gain  by  them.  And  by  this  rule 
Experiments  are  an  excellent  preparation  towards  any 
habit  or  faculty  of  life  whatfoevcr.  For  what  thing, 
which  can  be  effeded  by  mortal  In dufiry, can  feem  im« 
poflible  to  him  who  has  been  ingag’d  in  thefo  Studies, 
which  require  foch  an  indefatigable  watchfulnefs  i 
*  What  can  overcome  his  diligence,  who  has  bin  able 
to  fuffain  with  patience  the  efcapes ,  the  delates,  the 
labyrinths  of  Nature  ?  whom  the  repetition  offo  ma¬ 
ny  labors ,  fomany  failings,  with  which  he  meets, and 
fo  long  attendance  could  not  tire  ? 


Another  Principal  mifohief  to  be  avoided,  is  the 
conformity  of  our  AHions  to  times  paff,  and  not  the 
prelent.  This  extravagance  is  generally  imputed  to 
Jludious  men ;  and  they  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted 
from  it.  For  while  they  continue  heaping  up  in  their 
Memories  thecuftoms  of  pail  Ages,  they  fall  infenfi- 
bly  to  imitate  them,  without  any  manner  of  care  how 
futable  they  are  to  Times  and  Things.  The  grounds  of 
this  miffake  will  be  worth  our  difoovering,  becaufo 
in  mens  opinions  it  does  fo  much  prejudice  to  the 
learned  part  of  the  World.  In  the  ancient  Authors 
which  they  turn  over,  they  find  defcriptions  of  Ver- 
tues  more  perfed  than  indeed  they  were :  the  Go. 
vernments  are  reprefented  better,  and  the  waies  of 
life  plealanter  than  they  deferv’d.  Upon  this,  thefe 
Bookifh  wife  men  ftrait  compare  what  they  read  with 
what  they  fee  :  and  here  beholding  nothing  fo  heroi¬ 
cally  tranfcendent,  becaufo  they  are  able  to  mark  all 
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the  fpots,&s  well  as  beauties  of  every  thing,  that  is  (b 
dole  to  their  fight,  they  prefently  begin  to  defpife 
their  own  times ,  to  exalt  the  pad,  to  contemn  the 
virtues  and  aggravate  the  vices  of  their  Country  ;  not 
indeavoringto  amend  them,  but  by  fuch  examples  as 
are  now  un  practicable,  by  reafon  of  the  alteration  of 
Men  and  Manners. 

For  this  defecd,  Experiments  area  fovereign  cure: 
They  give  us  a  perfe&  fight  of  what  is  before  us  ; 
they  bring  us  home  to  our  (elves  j  they  make  us  live 
in  England ,  and  not  in  Athens  or  Sparta  ;  at  this  pre¬ 
fers  time,  and  not  three  thoufand years  ago:  though 
they  permit  us  to  refleCt  on  what  has  bin  done  in  for¬ 
mer  Ages  ;  yet  they  make  us  chiefly  to  regard  and  con- 
templat  the  things  that  are  in  our  view.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  conformable  to  the  Defign  of  Nature  it  felf ; 
which  though  it  has  fram’d  our  bodies  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  that  we  may  eafily  upon  occafion  turn  about  to 
look  behind  us  ;yet  it  has  plac’d  the  Eies,  the  chief 
infiruments  of  olfervation ,  not  in  our  Backs ,  but  in 
our  Foreheads. 

The  lad  failinc  which  is  wont  to  be  imputed  to 


weaknefles,  as  he  that  only  contemplates ;  becaus 
they  both  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  the  fhadow ;  the 
one  in  his  Library , arguing.  objecting,  defending ,  conclu- 
dingwlth  himfelf:the  other  in  his  Work  hous, with  fuch 
Tools  and  Mater  ials,  whereof  many  perhaps  are  not 
pubiickly  in  ufe.  Let  us  then  confider  which  of  them 
is  mod  to  be  blam’d  for  converfing  with  matters  un¬ 
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like  thofe  that  we  meet  with  in  Civil  affairs  >  and 
which  moil  abounds  with  fears  and  doubts ,  and  mi- 
ffaken  in  ideas  of  things. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  men  of  Reading  do 
very  much  bufy  themfelves  about  fitch  conceptions , 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found  out  of  their  own 
Chambers.  The  fenfe,  the  cuftom ,  the  practice,  the 
judgement  of  the  world,  is  quit  a  different  thing 
from  what  they  imagine  it  to  be  in  private.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  when  they  come  abroad 
into  buffnefs,  the  fight  of  Men,  the  Tumult  and  nois 
of  Cities,  and  the  very  brightnefs  of  Day  it  (elf  af¬ 
fright  them :  Like  that  Rhetorician ,  who  having  bin 
us’d  to  declaim  in  theffiade  of  a  School ,  when  he  came 
to  plead  a  truecaufe  in  the  open  Air,  defir’d  the 
Judges  to  remove  their  Seat  under  fome  roof,  becauie 
the  light  offended  him. 

But  now  on  the  other  fide,  the  men  of  Works  and 
Experiments  perhaps  do  not  alwaies  handle  the  very 
fame  Suljetts  that  are  ailed  on  the  ftage  of  the  World ; 
yet  they  are  fuchas  have  a  very  great  refemblance  to 
them.  It  is  matter ,  a  vifible  and  fenfible  matter ,  which 
is  the  objedt  oixhdn  labors  „•  And  the  fame  is  alfo  us’d 
by  men  of  pradlical  lives.  This  likenels  of  their  Im- 
ployments  will  loon  make  the  one  excel  in  the  other. 
For  it  is  far  eafier  for  him  who  has  been  converfant 
in  one  fort  of  works  to  apply  himfelf  to  any  other ; 
than  for  him  who  has  only  thought  much,  to  turn  a 
man  of  Prattice  :  as  he  that  can  paint  the  face  of  a 
Man  or  a  Lion,  will  much  (ooner  come  to  draw  any 
other  Creature  ;  than  he  who  has  all  the  Rides  of 
Limning  in  his  head,  but  never  yet  us’d  his  hand  to 
lay  on  a  Colour. 

And  as  tor  the  terrors  and  mifapprehenfions  which 
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commonly  confound  weaker  minds,  and  make  mens 
hearts  to  fail  and  boggle  at  Trifles ;  there  is  fo  little 
hope  of  having  them  remov'd  by  Speculation  alone, 
that  it  is  evident  they  were  firfl  produc’d  by  the  moft 
contemplative  men  amongflthe  Ancients  ;  and  chiefly 
prevail'd  of  late  years,  when  that  way  of  Learning 
florilh’d.  The  Poets  began  of  old  to  impofe  the  de, 
ceit.  They  to  make  all  things  look  more  venerable 
than  they  were,  devis’d  a  thoufand  falfe  Chimeras ;  on 
every  Field ,  River ,  Grove ,  and  Cave ,  they  bellow’d  a 
Fantafm  of  their  own  making  :  With  thefe  they  a- 
maz’d  the  world ;  thefe  they  cloath’d  with  what 
Chapes  they  pleas’d  ,*  by  thefe  they  pretended,  that 
all  Wars,  and  Counfels,  and  Addons  of  men  were 
adminiflred.  And  in  the  modern  Ages  thefe  Fanta- 
Jlical  Forms  were  reviv’d  and  poffefs’d  Ch  rift  endow,  in 
the  very  height  of  the  Scholemens  time  :  An  infinit 
number  of  Fairies  haunted  every  houfe  *  all  Church¬ 
es  were  fill’d  with  Apparitions ;  men  began  to  be 
frighted  from  their  Cradles ,  which  fright  continu’d 
to  their  Graves ,  and  their  Names  alfo  were  made  the 
eaufes  of  fearing  others.  All  which  abufes  if  thofe 
acute  Philofophers  did  not  promote,  yet  they  w7ere 
never  able  to  overcome  ;  nay,  even  not  fo  much  as 
King  Oleron  and  his  invifible  Army. 

But  from  the  time  in  which  the  Real  Philofophy  has 
appear’d  there  is  fcarce  any  whifper  remaining  of 
fiich  horrors  :  Every  man  is  unlhaken  at  thofe  Tales 
at  which  his  Anceftors  trembled  .*  The  cours  of  things 
goes  quietly  along,  in  its  own  true  channel  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Caufes  and  Ejfetts.  For  this  w^e  are  beholden  to 
Experiments  ;  which  though  they  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  the  difeovery  of  the  true  world,  yet  they  have 
already  vanquifli’d  thofe  wild  inhabitants  of  the  falfe 
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worlds,  that  usd  to  aftonifli  the  minds  of  men.  A 
Bleffingfor  which  We  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  we  re¬ 
member,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curfes  that 
God  pronounces  on  the  wicked,  that  they  [ball  fear 
where  no  fear  u. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  may  be  gather’d,  That  .Ex- 
perimental  P  hilofophy  will  prevent  mens  (pending  the 
ftrength  of  their  thoughts  about  Difputes ,  by  turning 
them  to  Works :  That  it  may  well  be  attended  by  the 
united  Labors  of  many,  without  wholly  devouring 
the  time  of  thofe  that  labor  :  That  it  will  cure  our 
minds  of  Romantic  [welling,  by  (hewing  all  things  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  them,  juft  as  large  as  they  are  .*  That  it 
will  free  them  form  perverfity ,  by  not  permitting 
them  to  be  too  peremptory  in  their  Conclufeons  :  That 
it  accuftoms  our  hands  to  things  which  have  a  neer 
refemblance  to  the  buftnefs  of  life  $„  and,  That  it 
draws  away  the  fliadows  which  either  inlarge  or  dar¬ 
ken  human  affairs.  And  indeed  of  the  uliial  titles 
by  which  men  of  bufinefs  are  wont  to  be  diftin* 
guiflfd,  the  Crafty ,  the  Formal ,  and  the  Prudent  % 
The  Crafty  may  anftver  to  the  Empyric  in  Philofophy ; 
that  ls5he  is  (uch  a  one  who  has  a  great  collection  of 
particularEx/<?ri^c^,but  knows  not  how  to  ufe  them 
but  to  bafe  and  low  ends.  The  Formal  man  may  be 
compar’d  to  the  meer  Speculative  Philofopher :  For  he 
vainly  reduces  every  thing  to  grave  and  folemn  gene¬ 
ral  Rules,  without  dilcretion,  or  mature  deliberation. 
And  laftly,  the  Prudent  man  is  like  him  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  a  conftant  and  folid  cours  oi Experiments, 
The  one  in  Civil  life  neither  wholly  rejects  the  Wif- 
dom  of  Ancient  or  Modern  times  :  The  other  in  Thu 
lofophy  has  the  fame  reverence  for  former  Ages,  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  prefent.  The  one  does  not  reft  upon 
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emptv  prudence,  but  defsgns  it  for  a&ion  :  the  other 
does  the  fame  with  his  difcoveries  :  upon  a  juit,  fe- 
vere,  and  deliberate  examination  of  things,  they 
both  raife  their  Obfervations ,  which  they  do  not  buf¬ 
fer  to  lye  idle,  but  ufe  them  to  dired  the  attions ,  and 
fupply  the  wants  oi  human  lije. 

Sed.  XIII.  Befides  what  I  have  (aid  of  the  help,  which  Ex- 
E}  )eriments  periments  will  bring  to  our  public  duties,  and  civil 
ufefrll  for  attions :  I  promis’d  to  add  fomething,  concerning 
the  cure  of  t[,e  aifjgance,  that  they  are  able  to  give,  towards 
mens  mmas  £j1£  managment  of  the  private  motions ,  and  pajfions 
of  our  minds :  of  this  I  need  fay  the  lefs,  becaufe 
there  is  amongft  the  Philofopkers,  a  particular  Science 
appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to  prefcribe  rules  for 
calming  our  ajfettions ,  and  conquering  our  vices. 
However  I  will  not  wholly  pafs  it  over  in  filence. 
But  I  will  try  in  few  words  to  make  appear,  that 
the  Real  Philofophy  will  fupply  our  thoughts  with 
excellent  Medicines ,  againfi  their  own  Extravagan¬ 
ces ,  and  will  ferve  in  fome  fort,  for  the  fame  ends, 
which  the  Moral  profeffes  to  accompli (h. 

If  we  (hall  call  an  eye  on  all  the  Tempejls ,  which 
arife  within  our  Breads,  and  confider  the  cau(es,and 
remedies  of  all  the  violent  defires,  malicious  envies , 
intemperate  joyes ,  and  irregular  griefs  ,  by  which 
the  lives  of  moft  men  become  miferable,  or  guilty  t 
we  (hall  find,  that  they  are  chiefly  produc'd  by  Idle- 
fiefi,  and  may  le  moll  naturally  cur’d  by  diverfion. 
Whatever  Art  (hall  be  able  to  bufy  the  minds  of  men, 
with  a  conftant  cours  of  innocent  Works,  or  ro  fill 
them  with  as  vigorous,  and  pleafant  Images, as  thofe 
ill  imprefiions,  by  which  they  are  deluded  ;  it  will 
certainly  have  a  furer  effed  in  the  compofing,  and 
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purifying  of  their  thoughts,  than  al!  the  rigid  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Stoical,  or  the  empty  didindions  of  the 
Peripatetic  Moralifts , 

Now  then  it  is  requir’d  in  that  ftudy,  which  dial! 
attempt,  according  to  the  force  of  Nature,  to  cure 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  that  it  keep  it  from  idlenefi 
by  full,  and  earned  employments,  and  that  it  poflefs 
it  with  innocent,  various,  lading,  and  even  fenfible 
delights . 

How  adive,and  indudrious  the  Art  of  Experiments 
ought  to  be,  may  be  concluded  from  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  my  difcours  .*  wherein  I  have  often  prov’d, 
that  it  can  never  be  finifh’d  by  the  perpetual  labours * 
of  any  one  man,  nay  fcarce  by  the  fuceffive  force 
of  the  greated  Ajfembly . 

That  therefore  being  taken  for  granted,  that  it 
will  afford  eternal  employments  » It  is  alfo  as  true  that 
its  labors  will  contain  the  mod  affetting,  and  the  mod 
diverting  Delights :  and  that  thence  it  has  power  e- 
nough  to  free  the  minds  of  men  from  their  vanities, 
and  intemperance,  by  that  very  way  which  the  great- 
eft  Expicure  has  no  reafbn  to  reject, by  oppofing  plea- 
fore  again!!  pleafure. 

And  I  dare  challenge  all  the  corrupt  Arts  of  our 
Senfes ,  or  the  devices  of  voluptuous  wits,  to  pro- 
vide  fuller,  more  changeable,  or  nearer  objeds,  for 
the  contentment  of  mens  minds.  It  were  indeed  to 
be  w idl’d,  that  (evere  virtue  it  felf,  attended  only  by 
its  own  Authority ,  were  powerful  enough  to  edafaliOi 
its  dominion  .  But  it  cannot  be  fo.  The  corruptions,, 
and  infirmities  of  human  Nature  (land  in  need  of  all 
manner  of  allurements,  to  draw  us  to  good,  and 
quiet  manners.  I  will  therefore  propofe  for  this 
end  this  cGurs  of  Study ,  which  will  not  affright  us 
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with  rigid  prsecepts,  or  fou  r  looks,  or  peevifli  com¬ 
mands,  but  confifts  of  fenfihle pleafure ,  and  faefides 
will  bemoft  lading  in  its  fatisfa&ion,  and  innocent 
its  remembrance. 

What  raptures  can  the  mod  voluptuous  men  fancy 
to  which  thefe  are  not  equal  ?  Can  they  relifh  no¬ 
thing  but  the  pleafures  of  their  fenfes  >  They  may 
here  injoy  them  without  guilt  or  remors.  Are  they 
affrighted  at  the  difficulties  of  Knowledge  ?  Here 
they  may  meet  with  a  Study,  that  as  well  fits  the 
moll  negligent  minds,  as  the  mod  induftrious.  This 
confifts  of  lo  many  Works ,  and  thofe  fo  obvious,  and 
facil,  that  the  mod  laborious  will  never  find  caufeto 
be  idle,  and  the  mod  idle  may  Hill  have  fomething 
to  do  with  the  greateft  eafe.  In  this  they  need  not 
weary  themfelves  by  fearching  for  matter .  Whatever 
they  feel,  or  fee,  will  afford  them  Olfervations .  In 
this  there  is  no  tedious  preparation  requir’d  to  tit 
them  for  fuch  indeavours.  As  foon  as  they  have  the 
ufe  of  their  hands ,  and  eies,  and  common  Jenfe,  they 
are  fufficiently  furn idl’d  to  undertake  them  :  Though 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  Arts  of  men  without 
many  previous  Studies,  yet  fuch  is  the  indulgence 
of  Nature ,  that  it  has  from  the  beginning  ,  out  of 
its  own  (lore,  fufficiently  provided  every  man,  with 
all  things,  that  are  needful  for  the  underftandingof 
it  felf. 

Thus  neither  the  fenfual  mind. ,  has  any  occasion  to 
contemn  Experiments  as  unpleafant,  northeidleas 
burdenfome,  or  intollerable,  nor  the  virtuous  as 
unw  orthy  of  his  labors .  And  the  fame  influence  they 
may  have,  on  all  other  moral  imperfections  of  human 
Nature .  What  room  can  there  be  for  low,  and  little 
things  in  a  mind  fo  ufefully  and  fuccefsfully  employd  ? 

What 
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What  ambitious  difquiets  can  torment  that  man,  who 
has  fb  much  glory  before  him,  for  which  there  are 
only  requir'd  the  delightful  Works  of  his  hands  > 

What  dark,  or  melancholy  paffions  can  overlhadow 
his  hearty  whofe  fenfes  are  always  full  of  fo  many  va¬ 
rious  productions ,  of  which  the  lead  progrefi,  and 
fuccefs,  will  afFedt  him  with  an  innocent  joy  >  What 
anger,  envy,  hatred,  or  revenge  can  long  torment 
his  bread,  whome  not  only  the  greated,  and  nobleft 
objeds,  but  every  fand,  every  pible,  every  grafs, 
every  earth,  every  fly  can  divert  ?  To  whom  the 
return  of  every  feafon,  every  month,  everyday,  do 
fugged  a  circle  of  mod  pleafant  operations  ?  If  the 
Antients  prefcrib'd  it  as  a  fufficient  Remedy ,  againft 
fuch  violent  Paffions,  only  to  repeat  the  Alphabet 
over  :  whereby  there  was  leifure  given  to  the  mind, 
to  recover  it  felf  from  any  fudden  fury:  then  how 
much  more  effectual  Medicines,  againd  the  fame  di- 
flempers,  may  be  fetch'd  from  the  whole  Alphabet  of 
Nature,  which  reprelents  itfelf  to  our  Confederation, 
in  fo  many  infinit  V olumes ! 

1  will  now  proceed  to  the  weightied,  and  mod  Sed.  XIV. 
folemn  part  of  my  whole  undertaking ;  to  make  a  Expert- 
defence  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and  this  new  Expert-  ments  not 
mental  Learning.,  in  refped  of  the  Chriftian  Faith.  I  dangerous,  to 
am  not  ignorant,  in  what  a  flippery  place  I  now  theChrifium 
{land  ;  and  what  a  tender  matter  I  am  enter’d  upon.  Keltg,on- 
I  know  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  without  offence, 
to  fpeak  of  things  of  this  Nature,  in  which  all  Man¬ 
kind,  each  Country,  and  now  almoft  every  Family, 
do  fo  widely  difagree  among  themfelves.  I  cannot 
exped  that  what  I  lliall  fay  will  efcape  mifinterpre- 
tation,  though  it  be  fpoken  with  the  greateft  dm- 
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plicity,  and  fubmiffon,  while  I  behold  that  mod: 
men  do  rather  value  themfelves,  and  others,  on  the 
little  differences  of  Religion ,  than  the  main  fubftance 
itfelfj  and  while  the  will  of  God  is  fo  varioufly  di¬ 
ffracted,  that  what  appears  to  be  Piety  to  fome  Chri- 
Jlians,  is  abhorr’d  as  the  greateft  fuperftition,  and 
herely  by  others. 

However  to  fmooth  my  way  as  much  as  I  can.and 
to  prepare  all  our  feveral  Spiritual  Interefts ,  to  read 
this  part  with  fome  tolerable  moderation;  I  do  here 
in  the  beginning  moll  fincerely  declare,  that  if  this 
defign  Ihould  in  the  leaft  diminilh  the  Reverence ,  that 
is  due  to  the  Doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrijl ,  it  were  fo  far 
from  deferving  protection,  that  it  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
horr’d  by  all  the  Politic ,  and  Prudent ;  as  well  as  by 
the  devout  Part  of  Chriflendom.  And  this  I  pro- 
fels,  I  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  not  only  from 
a  juft  dread  of  the  Being, ,  the  Worfhip,  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  the  hove  of  God,  all  which  are  to  be  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  .•  but  alfo  out  of  a  regard  to 
the  peace,  and  profperity  of  men.  In  matters  that 
concern  our  opinions  of  another  World,  the  leaft  al¬ 
terations  are  of  wonderful  hazard .-  how  mifchievous 
then  would  that  enterprife  be,  whole  effetfts  would 
abolifh  the  command  of  Confcience,  the  belief  of  a 
future  life ;  or  any  of  thofe  Heavenly  Dottrines ,  by 
which  not  only  the  eternal  condition  of  men  is  fecur’d, 
bat  their  natural  Reafon,  and  their  Temporal  fafety  ad- 
vanc  d  ?  Whoever  (hall  impioufly  attempt  to  fubvert 
the  Authority  ot  the  Divine  Power,  on  falfe  pretences 
to  better  Knowledge ,  he  will  unfettle  the  ftrongeft 
foundations  of  our  hopes:  he  will  make  a  terrible 
confufion  in  all  the  Offices,  and  opinions  of  men :  he 
will  deftroy  the  moft  prevailing  Argument  to  virtu : 

he 
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he  will  remove  all  human  All  ions,  from  their  firmeft 
center;  he  will  even  deprive  himfeif,  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  his  Immortal  Soul  j  and  will  have  the  lame 
fuccefs,  that  the  Antient  Fables  make  thofe  to  have 
had,  who  contended  with  their  Gods ,  of  whom 

they  report,  that  many  were  immediately  turn’d 
into  Beafls. 

With  thefe  apprehenfions  I  come  to  examin  the 
Objections,  which  I  am  now  to  fatisfy  •  and  having 
calmly  compar  d  the  Arguments  of  fome  devout  men 
again  ft  Knowledge,  and  chiefly  that  of  Experiments  ; 
I  muft  pronounce  them  both,  to  be  altogether  inof- 
fenfive.  I  did  before  affirm,  that  the  Royal  Society 
is  abundantly  cautious, not  to  intermeddle  in  Spiritual 
things  :  But  that  being  only  a  general  plea,  and  the 
queftion  not  lying  fo  much  on  what  they  do  atpre- 
fent,  as  upon  the  probable  effeefts  of  their  Enterprife ; 

I  will  bring  it  to  the  teft  through  the  chief  Parts  of 
Ghxiflianity,  and  ffiew  that  it  will  be  found  as  much 
avers  from  Atheifm,  in  its  iflueand  confcquences,  as 
it  was  in  its  original  purpofe. 

The  public  Declaration  of  the  Chrijtian  Religion, 
is  to  propofe  to  mankind,  an  infallible  way  to  Salva¬ 
tion.  Towards  the  performance  of  this  happy  end, 
befides  the  Principles  of  Natural  Religion,  which  con- 
lifts  in  the  acknowledgment  and  Worlhip  of  a  Deity  : 

It  has  offer’d  us  the  merits  of  a  glorious  Saviour  • 
By  him,  and  his  Apojlles  Minijlry,  it  has  given  us  fufl 
ficient  Examples,  and  Doctrines  to  acquaint  us  with 
divine  things,  and  carry  us  to  Heaven.  In  everyone 
oi  thefe,  the  Experiments  of  Natural  things,  do  nei- 
tner  darken  our  eies,  nor  deceive  our  minds,  nor 
deprave  our  hearts. 
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Se&.  XV.  Firft  there  can  be  no  juft  reafon  affign’d,  why  an 
Expert  Experimenter  Ihould  be  prone  to  deny  the  efience, 
ntents  wiH  anj  properties  of  God,  the  univerfal  Sovereignty  of 
not  dej roy  Dom'inion^  and  bis  Providence  over  the  Creation * 
n’r  ^°CQ  7 d-  He  has  before  him  the  very  fame  argument,  to  con- 
°IJT  firm  his  judgment  in  all  thefe ;  with  which  he  himfelf 
is  wont  to  be  abundantly  fatisfy’d,  when  he  meets 
with  it  in  any  of  his  Philofophical  Inquiries.  In  every 
thing  that  he  tryes,  he  believes,  that  this  is  enough 
for  him  to  reft  on,  if  he  finds,  that  not  only  his  own, 
but  the  univerfal  Observations  of  men  of  all  times  and 
places,  without  any  mutual  confpiracy  have  con¬ 
sented  in  the  fame  conclujion.  How  can  he  then  re¬ 
frain  from  embracing  this  common  Truth ,  which  is 
witnefs'd  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries ,  the  agreement  of  Nations ,  and  the  fecret  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  every  mansbreaft? 

"Tis  true  his  employment  is  about  material  things . 
But  this  is  fo  far  from  drawing  him  to  oppofe  invi- 
fible  Beings ,  that  it  rather  puts  his  thoughts  into  an 
excellent  good  capacity  to  believe  them.  In  every 
„  work  of  Nature  that  he  handles,  he  knows  that 
there  is  not  only  a  grofs  fubftance,  which  prefects  it- 
felf  to  all  mens  eies  ,*  but  an  infinit  fubtilty  of  parts , 
which  come  not  into  the  fharpeft  fenfe.  So  that  what 
the  Scripture  relates  of  the  Purity  of  God ,  of  the 
Spirituality  of  his  Nature ,  and  that  of  Angels ,  and 
the  Souls  of  men,  cannot  feem  incredible  to  him, 
when  he  perceives  the  numberlefs  particles  that 
move  in  every  mans  Blood, and  the  prodigious  ftreams 
that  continually  flow  unfeen  from  every  Body  :  Ha¬ 
ving  found  that  his  own  fenfes  have  been  fo  far  afi> 
lifted  by  the  Instruments  of  Art,  he  may  fooner  ad¬ 
mit, 
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mit,  that  his  mind  ought  to  be  rais’d  higher,  by  a 
Heavenly  light,  in  thole  things  wherein  his fenfes  do 
fall  Ihort.  If  (as  the  Apoflle  fays)  the  invifible  things 
of  God  are  manifefted  by  the  vifiblej  then  how  much 
flronger  Arguments  has  he  for  his  belief,  in  the 
eternal  power,  and  Godhead ,  from  the  valt  number 
of  Creatures,  that  are  invifible  to  others,  but  are 
expos’d  to  his  view  by  the  help  of  his  Experiments  ? 

Thus  he  is  prepar’d  to  admit  a  Deity ,  and  to  em-  Se<a.  XVI. 
brace  the  confoquences  of  that  concellion.  He  is  ExPeri~ 
alfo  from  his  Experiments  as  well  furnilh’d  with  Ar-  ,pentsnot 
guments  to  adore  it :  he  has  always  before  his  eyes  the  mlunom  *° 
beauty,  contrivance ,  and  order  of  Gods  Works :  From  T qW  ^ 
hence,  he  will  learn  to  fervehim  with  all  reverence,  ° 
who  in  all  that  he  has  made,  confulted  Ornament ,  as 
well  as  Ufe. 

From  hence  he  will  beft  underltand  the  infinit  di- 
ftance  between  himfelf,  and  his  Creator ,  when  he 
finds  that  all  things  were  produc  d  by  him :  whereas 
he  by  alt  hisftudy,  can  foarce  imitate  the  lealt  effe&s, 
nor  haften,  or  retard  the  common  cours  of  Mature. 

This  will  teach  him  to  Worjhip  that  Wifdom,  by  which 
all  things  are  fo  eafily  fuftain'd,  when  he  has  look’d 
more  familiarly  into  them,  and  beheld  the  chances 
and  alterations,  to  which  they  are  expos’d.  Hence 
he  will  be  led  to  admire  the  wonderful  contrivance 
of  the  Creation ;  and  fo  to  apply,  and  direcSt  his 
praifes  aright :  which  no  doubt,  when  they  are  of¬ 
fer’d  up  to  Heaven,  from  the  mouth  of  one,  who  has 
well  lludied  what  he  commends,  will  be  more  fo  ta¬ 
ble  to  the  Divine  Mature ,  than  the  blind  applaufos  of 
the  ignorant.  This  was  the  firft  forvice,  that  Adam 
perform’d  to  his  Creator ,  when  he  obey’d  him  in  mu- 

firing, 
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firing,  and  naming,  and  looking  into  the  Nature  of  all 
the  Creatures.  This  had  bin  the  only  Religion,  if  men 
had  continued  innocent  in  Paradife,  and  had  not 
wanted  a  Redemption.  Of  this  the  Scripture  itfelf 
makes  fo  much  ufe,  that  if  any  devout  man  ihall  re- 
jed  all  Natural  Philosophy,  he  may  blot  Genejis ,  and 
Job,  and  the  Pfalms,  and  lome  other  Books,  out  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Bible.  God  never  yet  left  himfelf  with¬ 
out  witnefs  in  the  World :  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
he  has  commonly  chofenthe  dark  and  ignorant  Ages. 
wherein  to  work  Miracles  ;  but  feldom  or  never  the 
times  when  Natural  Knowledge  prevail’d  :  For  he 
knew  there  was  not  fo  much  need  to  make  ufe  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  figns,  when  men  were  diligent  in  the 
works' of  his  hands,  and  attentive  on  the  impreffions 
of  his  footfleps  in  his  Creatures. 

It  is  dmofta  proverbialfyezch, That  themofl  Lezm- 

ed  Ages  are  fiib  the  mojl  Atheiflical,  and  the  ignorant 
waft  devout.  Whoever  devis’d  this  diftindion  at 
firft,  the  true  Piety  is  little  beholden  to  him  for  it: 
For  infteed  of  obeying  the  Jewifh  Law,  which  for¬ 
bids  us  to  offer  up  to  God  a  Sacrifice  that  has  a  Ble- 
milh,  he  has  bellow’d  themofl  excellent  of  all  the 
Race  of  men  on  the  Devil ;  and  has  only  affign’d  to 
Religion  thofe  Men  and  thofe  Times,  which  have  the 
greateft  Blemifh  of  human  Nature,  even  a  defed  ia 
their  Knowledge  and  Under /landing. 

If  there  can  be  found  any  colour  for  this  obfervati. 
on.  That  the  light  of  Reafon  fliould  produce  a  Spiri¬ 
tual  darknefs ;  it  can  only  then  hold  good,  when  the 
knowledge  of  men,  and  not  that  of  Nature  abounds, 
whether  the  firll  be  true,  or  no,  let  the  Politicians 
confider :  But  of  the  fecond,  this  is  a  fufflcientcon- 
Vidion,  that  in  molt  Countries  God  has  been  wor- 

fliip’d 
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fhip’d  in  a  form.proportionable  to  that  kind  of  Natu* 
rd  P hilofophy  in  which  they  exceii’d.  In  Perfia,  where 
the  skill  or  the  heavenly  Motions  firft  began,  they  had 
their  Temples  on  the  Top  of  Hills,  and  open  to  the 
Air.  In  Mgypt  they  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  flu- 
dying  the  Nature  of  living  Creatures  ;  by  reafon  of 
that  variety  which  their  River  and  their  Land  pro- 
due  d.  And  tneir  Religious  Myfteries  were  contain’d 
m  Hieroglyphics,  which  were  molt  of  them  borrow’d 
from  Bealls.  And  why  Ihould  Natural  P hilofophy  be 
now  condemn’d,  for  contempt  of  all  Divinity ,  when 
of  old  it  did  rather  incline  them  to  Super  (lit  ion, 'which 
is  the  other  extreme  ?  It  is  true  indeed,  by  that  know, 
ledge  which  they  had  of  many  Creatures,  they  were 
drawn  to  adore  them  •  but  that  was  onlv  becaufe  it 
was  im  per  fed*  :  If  they  had  underftood  them  tho- 
rowly,  they  had  never  done  it :  So  true  is  that  fay¬ 
ing  of  my  Lord  Bacon ,  That  ly  a  little  knowledge  of  ■ 
Nature  men  become  Atheifts  ;  l at  a  great  deal  returns 
them  hack  again  to  a  found  and  Religious  mind.  In 
brief,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  matter,  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  is  not  only  fottilhnefs,  but  pro- 
phanefs,  for  men  to  cry  out  again  ft  the  undemand¬ 
ing  of  Nature :  For  that  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  - 
inllrument  of  God \  whereby  he  gives  being  and  adiion 
to  things  ;  the  knowledge  of  it  deferves  fo  little  to  be 
efteem’d  impious,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  reckon’d 
as  Divine. 


But  the  chief  part  of  our  Religion ,  on  which  the 
certainty  of  all  the  reft  depends,  is  the  Evangelical 
Dottrine  oi  Salvation  by  Jefus  Chrift.  In  this  there  is 
nothing,  from  which  he  that  converfes  much  with  Na¬ 
ture,  can  be  thought  to  be  more  avers  than  others  ; 

nay, 
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nay,  to  which  he  may  not  be  concluded  to  be  more 
inclinable,  on  this  very  account  ,•  feeing  it  has  ali 
bin  prov’d  to  him  his  own  way.  Had  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Chrifi  bin  firengthen’d  by  undeniable  figns  of 
almighty  Power,  no  age  nor  place  had  bin  oblig’d  to 
believe  his  Meflage.  And  thefe  Miracles  with  which 
he  aflerted  the  Truths  that  he  taught  (  If  I  might  be 
allow’d  this  boldnefs  in  a  matter  fo  facred  }  I  would 
even  venture  to  call  Divine  Experiments  of  his  God- 
head. 

What  then  can  there  be  in  all  this  'Doflrine,  at 
which  a  Real  and  impartial  Inquirer  into  Natural 
Things ,  fliould  be  offended  ?  Does  he  demand  a 
Teftimony  from  Heven  >  he  has  it .•  He  reads  effedfs 
produc’d,  that  did  exceed  ali  mortal  skill  and  force 
And  of  this  he  himfelfis  a  better  judge  than  others  : 
For  to  underfland  aright  what  is  fupernatural,  it  is  a 
good  ftep  firft  to  know  what  is  according  to  Nature. 

Does  he  require  that  this  fliould  be  teftified,  not 
by  men  of  Craft  or  Speculation ;  but  rather  by  men  of 
Hone  fly.  Trades ,  and  Buftnefs  ?  The  Apojiles  were  fuch. 
Will  he  not  confent  to  any  mans  Opinions ,  unlefs  he 
fees  the  operations  of  his  hands  agree  with  them  ? 
Chrifi  himfelf  requires  no  more  of  any  of  his  Follow¬ 
ers  :  For  he  commanded  his  Difciples  not  to  believe 
him,  but  the  Works  that  he  did.  Does  he  think  that 
it  is  the  mod  honorable  Labor  to  fludy  the  benefit 
of  Mankind?  to  help  their  infirmities?  tofupply 
their  wants  ?  to  eafe  their  burdens  ?  He  here  may  be¬ 
hold  the  w'hole  Dottrine  of  Future  Happinefs ,  intro- 
duc  d  by  the  fame  means ;  by  feeding  the  Hungry,  by 
curing  the  Lame,  and  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
.Blind  ;  All  which  may  be  call’d  Fhilofophical  Works , 
.perform’d  by  an  Almighty  hand. 

What 
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What  then  can  hinder  him  from  loving  and  admi¬ 
ring  this  Saviour ,  whole  Defign  is  fo  conformable  to 
his  own,  but  his  Ability  io  much  greater  ?  What  jea- 
loufie  can  lie  have  of  an  impofture  in  this  Meffias  > 

Who  though  his  Doflrine  was  fo  pure  and  venerable, 
though  his  Life  was  fo  blamelefs,  though  he  had  the 
power  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  his  hands,  though  he 
knew  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  might  have  touch’d 
and  mov’d  them  as  he  pleas’d  ;  did  yet  not  rely  on 
his  Doflrine  y  on  his  Life,  on  the  irrefiftible  afliftance 
or  Angels,  or  on  his  own  Divinity  alone,*  but  (loop’d 
to  convince  men  by  their  Senfes ,  and  by  the  very  fame 
cours  by  which  they  receive  all  their  Natural  Know¬ 
ledge . 

The  laft  Dotlrinal  part  of  our  Religion^.  lhall  men-  §•  XVIII. 
tion,confi(ls  of  thofe  Doflrines  which  have  been  long  ExPcr*~ 
fmee  deduced  by  confequences  from  the  Scripture,  ™™tSove™1 ' 
and  are  now  fetled  in  the  Body  of  that  Divinity ,  ^hrolTthe 
which  was  deliver’d  down  to  us  by  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Church ,  and  which  the  generality  of  Chrijlendom  em-  the  Vrimi- 
braces.  It  may  here  be  fuggefted,  that  the  fenfible  tive  Church . 
knowledge  of  things  may  in  time  abolifh  moil  of 
theft,  by  infmuating  into  mens  minds,  that  they  can. 
not  ftand  before  the  impartiality  of  Philofophkal  In. 
quifitions.  But  this  furmife  has  no  manner  of  founda¬ 
tion.  Thefe  Superftrudures  are  of  two  forts  :  either 
thofe  of  which  a  man  may  have  a  clear  apprehenfion 
in  his  thoughts,  upon  a  rational  account,  and  which 
are  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  Reader  ;  or  elfe  fiich 
as  exceed  the  common  meafures  of  our  Reafon  and 
Senfes.  There  will  be  no  fear  that  an  Experimenter 
fhould  reject  the  firft,  feeing  they  may  be  conceiv’d 
by  the  meaneft  capacity,  and  have  that  ftamp  upon 

Y  y  them, 
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them,  which  he  for  the  mod  part  edeems  the  chara- 
der  of  Truth ,  that  they  are  vulgar.  But  now  to¬ 
wards  the  contenting  to  the  lad, there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  believe  them  in  grofs  ;  and  for  this  he  is 
as  well  prepar’d  as  any  other  Thilofopher .  If  we  fup- 
pofe  him  fufficiently  convinc’d  of  the  authority  of 
the  Deliverer  (  as  I  have  already  fhewn  he  may  be  ) 
lie  cannot  be  fufpeded  for  difavowing  his  word, 
though  never  fo  mydical  ,•  or  for  redding  the  voice 
of  him,  whofe  Arm  he  has  found  to  be  Omnipotent. 
This  fubmiffion  of  his  Judgment  he  may  make,  not- 
withdanding  the  feverity  of  his  Inquiries:  And  the 
mod  fubtil  Speculative  man  in  the  world  can  done 
more.  Alter  all  his  acute  Arguings  in  Divinity ,  he 
can  never  render  any  one  point,  which  is  the  proper 
objed  of  Faith,  to  be  plain,  and  equal,  and  expreffi- 
ble  to  our  Reafon .  What  good  can  he  then  do  ?  be¬ 
ing  he  is  not  able  to  make  it  any  way  dtter  for  our 
Faith ,  by  all  his  Tranfcendental  Notions ,  than  it  was 
before  on  the  bare  account  of  the  wondrous  Works 
of  the  Author . 

This  is  the  place  in  which  the  Peripatetic  Philofopy 

has  long  triumph’d  .•  Bat  I  cannot  imagine  on  what 

right.  The  fpiritual  and  fupernatural  part  of  Chriftia* 

nity  no  Philosophy  can  reach  :  And  in  the  plain  things 

there  is  no  need  of  anv  at  all  .*  So  that  it  is  excluded 

•/ 

on  both  accounts.  In  dome  Doctrines  it  is  ufelefs,by 
reafon  of  their  fublimity ;  in  others,  becaufe  of  their 
commonefs.  How  fmall  abidance  it  brings,  may  be 
feen  in  thole  very  points,  in  which  its  Empire  feems 
mod  to  be  plac’d,  in  Gods  Decrees ,  his  Immateriality , 
his  Eternity ,  and  the  holy  Mydery  of  the  Trinity  : 
In  all  which  we  are  only  brought  into  a  more  learn¬ 
ed  darbnefs  by  it ;  and  in  which  unfathomable 

Depths 
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Depths  a  plain  Believing  is  at  Iaft  acknowledg’d  by 
alt  to  be  our  only  Refuge.  The  truth  is,  notwith- 
Handing  the  great  ftir  they  have  made  about  Religi¬ 
on ,  if  we  had  only  follow’d  their  light,  we  had  ftili 
worlhipp’d  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  Worlds 
under  the  fame  title  by  which  their  PratdecefTorsdid 
formerly  at  Athens ,  as  the  Unkown  God. 

This  I  have  urg’d  fo  far,  becaufelam  confidentthat 
the  reducing  of  Chriftianity  to  one  particular  Sedt  of 
PhiloJophy,znd  confining  it  to  that,  is  one  of  the  moil 
deflrudtive  Engines  that  ever  was  manag’d  againft  it. 
Of  this  the  Church  of  Rome  for  her  fhare  has  already 
found  the  ill  effedts :  And  the  danger  is  apparent :  For 
by  this  means  the  benefit  of  Religion  will  become  very 
narrow,  feing  where  Reafton  takes  place  it  will  only 
convince  them  who  are  of  the  fame  opinions  in  Philo - 
Jophy  with  thofe  that  convert  them.  And  alfo  (  that 
which  is  worfe)if  ever  by  any  fate  of  Times,  or  change 
of  Governments,  or  fucceffion  of  new  Arts  that  Sedt 
fhail  chance  to  be  quite  broken, the  Doftrine  ofChrift, 
relying  upon  it,  were  inevitably  ruin’d,  uniefs  God 
were  pleas’d  to  fupport  it  a  fupernatural  way, or  to  re- 
ftore  it  again  by  new  Miracles.  Religion  ought  not 
to  be  the  fubjedt  of  Deputations :  It  (hould  not  Hand 
in  need  of  any  devices  of  reajon :  It  fliould  in  this  be 
like  the  Temporal  Laws  of  all  Countries,  towards 
the  obeying  of  which  there  is  no  need  of fyllogifins  or 
diftinttions ;  nothing  elfe  is  necefTary  but  a  bare  pro- 
mulgation,  a  common  apprehenfion  ,  and  fenfe  e- 
nough  to  underfland  the  Grammatical  meaning  of 
ordinary  words.  Nor  ought  Philofophers  to  regret 
this  divorce :  feing  they  have  almoft  deftroy’d 
themfelves,  by  keeping  Chriftianity  fo  long  under 
their  guard  :  by  fetching  Religion  out  of  the  Church 
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and  carrying  it  Captive  into  the  Schools ,  they  have 
made  it  fufftr  banilhment  from  its  proper  place  ;  and 
they  have  withal  thereby  very  much  corrupted  the 
fubftance  of  their  own  Knowledge  :  They  have  done 
as  the  Philijiims  by  ftifing  on  the  Ark  who  by  the 
fame  adtion  ,  depriv’d  the  people  of  God  of  their 
Religion ,  and  alfo  brought  a  Piague  amongft  them.- 
felves. 


Expert-  Thus  far  I  truft  it  will  be  confefs’d,  that  Experi¬ 

ments  will  ments  are  unblameable.  But  yet  there  is  much  more 
not  hinder  behind  ,  of  which  many  pious  men  are  wont  to  ex- 
the  Practice  prefs  their  jealoufy.  For  though  they  fliall  be  brought 
of  Religion  to  allow  ,  that  all  theft  Doctrines ,  which  I  have 


nam’d,  may  feem  to  remain  (afe  amidft  the  ftudies 
of  Natural  things  :  yet  they  ftill  whifper,  that  they 
may  chance  by  degrees,  to  make  the  fincerity  of  de¬ 
votion  appear  ridiculous,  and  to  bring  the  ftridlneft 
of  holy  life  out  of  falhion  :  and  that  fo  they  will  fi- 
lently,  and  by  piece-meals, demolilh  Religion ,  w  hich 
they  dare  not  openly  encounter.  I  will  therefore 
next  endeavour  the  removal  of  theft  ftruples, though 
I  fufficiently  underftand,  that  it  is  a  very  Difficult 
Work ,  to  confute  fuch  popular,  and  plaufible  er¬ 
rors,  which  have  the  pretence  of  the  caus  of  God 
to  confirm  them. 

The  chief  fuhftance  of  Real,  and  Sober  Piety ,  is 
contain’d  in  the  devout  obftrvation  of  all  thofe  ways, 
whereby  (W has  bin  pleas'd  tomanifefthis  Will  $  and 
in  a  right  feparation  of  our  minds  from  the  Inland 
defires  of  the  World.  The  moft  remarkable  means, 
whereby  he  has  made  known  his  pleafure,  are  thofe, 
which  have  been  fix’d,  and  reveal’d  in  his  Word  ;  or 
elft  the  extraordinary  figns  of  his  Authority  ,  and 
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Concerning  our  acknowledgment  of  his  reveal'd 
Will  in  the  Scripture,  I  have  already  fpoken.  And 
our  obedience  to  the  later  conftfts  chiefly  of  two 
kinds  :  an  humble  fubmiffion  to  Divine  Prophecies , 
and  a  careful  obfervance  of  all  remarkable  Providen¬ 
ces.  In  both  which  Experimental  PhilofophyvwzyweiY 
be  juflify’d.  It  may  perhaps  corred  fbme  excefles, 
which  are  incident  to  them  .*  But  it  declares  no  en¬ 
mity  again!!  the  things  themfelves. 

The  fum  of  all  the  whole  Doftrine  of  Prophecies  is 
this,  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the  World  has  the 
Prerogative  of  forefeeing,  appointing,  and  prsedi- 
ding,  all  future  Events  :  that  he  has  often  in  former 
Ages  made  ufe  of  this  power,  by  the  Vifions,  and 
raptures  of  holy  men  infpir’d  from  above  :  that  his 
infinite  Wifdom  has  (till  the  like  ability  to  do  the  fame  : 
that  whenever  fuch  praedidions  are  accompanied, 
with  undeniable  Teftimonies  oftheir  being  fent  from 
Heaven ,  they  ought  to  be  prefer  d  before  all  human 
Laws. 

The  true  Foundation  of  Divine  Prodigies ,  is  much 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  other.  It  relyes  on  thefe 
fuppofitions,  that  all  the  Creatures  are  fubjed  to  Gods 
Word \  by  which  they  were  made  :  that  he  can  alter 
their  Courfes ,  exalt,  or  deftroy  their  Natures ,  and 
move  them  to  different  ends  from  their  own,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  pleafure :  that  this  lie  has  often  done 
heretofore  :  thatftill  his  Arm  is  not  weaken'd,  nor 
the  fame  omnipotence  diminiflfd  .*  that  (till  he  may 
change  the  wonted  Law  of  the  Creation ,  and  difpofe 
of  the  Beings ,  and  motions  of  all  things,  without 
controul  :  and  that  when  this  is  done,  it  is  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  deflgn  of  punilhing,  or  rewarding,  or  fore¬ 
warning  mankind,.,. 
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To  the  belief  and  aflertion  of  thefe  Doctrines  we 
are  oblig’d  by  the  very  end  of  Religion  itfelf.  But 
yet  their  counterfeit  colors  have  feduc’d  many  vir¬ 
tuous  minds  into  manifold  mifchiefs. 

The  miftakes  about  Prophecies  may  arife,  either 
from  our  abufing  of  the  old,  or  a  vain  fetting  up  of 
new.  We  err  in  the  firft,  when  we  tranflate  the  an¬ 
cient  Prophecies  from  thofe  times,  and  Countries, 
which  they  did  properly  regard,  to  others,  which 
they  do  not  concern.  And  we  offend  in  the  fecond, 
when  we  admit  of  New  Prophetical  Spirits  in  this 
Age,  without  the  uncontroulable  tokens  of  Heavenly 
Authority. 

We  are  guilty  of  falle  interpretations  of  Provi¬ 
dences,  and  Wonders  ;  when  we  either  make  thofe  to 
be  Miracles  that  are  none  ;  or  when  we  put  a  falfe 
fenfe  on  thofe  that  are  real,  when  we  make  general 
events  to  have  a  privat  afped,or  particular  accidents 
to  have  fome  univerfal  fignification.  Though  both 
thefe  may  feem  at  firft  to  have  the  ffridefl  appear¬ 
ance  of  Religion ,  yet  they  are  the  greateft  ufurpa- 
tions  on  the  lecrets  of  the  Almighty ,  and  unpardo¬ 
nable  praffumptions  on  his  high  Prerogatives  of  Pu¬ 
nishment,  and  reward. 


Sect.  XX.  And  now  if  a  moderating  of  thefe  extravagances 
Exferi-  muff  be  efleem’d  prophanefs,  I  profefs,  1  cannot  ab- 
mcntswul  fQ;ve  the  Experimental  Philofopher.  It  muff  be  grant- 

The  Doctrine  ed>  that  he  wiI1  be  veiT  Scrupulous,  in  believing  all 
of  Prophe-  n?aPner  °-  Commentaries  on  Prophetical  Vifions ,  in 
ties,  and  giving  lioerty  to  new  predictions ,  and  in  aifign- 
Prodigks.  the  caufes,  and  marking  out  the  paths  of  Gods 

Judgments ,  amongft  his  Creatures. 

He  cannot  fuddenly  -conclude  all  extraordinary 

cvents 
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events  to  be  the  immediate  Finger  of  God,  becaufe 
he  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  things  : 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  effeds,  which  ufe 
to  affright  the  Ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the 
common  Injlruments  of  Nature.  He  cannot  be  fud- 
denly  inclin’d  ,  to  pafs  cenfure  on  mens  eternal 
condition,  irom  any  'Temporal  "judgments  that  may 
befal  them  ;  becaufe  his  long  convers  with  all  mat¬ 
ters,  times,  and  places,  has  taught  him,  the  truth  of 
what  the  Scripture  fays,  that  all  things  happen  alike 
to  all.  He  cannot  blindly  confent  to  all  imaginations 
of  devout  men,  about  future  Contingencies  :  feing 
he  is  fo  rigid,  in  examining  all  particular  matters  of 
Fad:.-  He  cannot  be  forward  to  aflent  to  Spiritual 
Raptures ,  and  Revelations :  becaus  he  is  truly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Tempers  of  mens  Bodies, the  Com- 
pofition  of  their  Blood,  and  the  power  of  Fancy  - 
and  fo  better  underftands  the  difference,  between  ' 
Difeafes,  and  Infpirations. 

Butin  all  this,  he  commits  nothing,  that  is  Irreli¬ 
gious.  Tis  true,  to  deny  that  God  has  heretofore 
warn’d  the  World  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
did  the  very  Godhead  itfelf :  But  to  rejedthe  fenfe, 
which  any  private  man  fhall  fatten  to  it,  is  not  to  dif- 
dain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men  like 
our  felves.  To  declare  againft  the  poffibility,  that 
new  Prophets  may  be  fent  from  Heven,  is  to  infinuat  ■ 
that  the  fame  infinit  Wifdom,  which  once  fhew’d  it¬ 
felf  that  way,  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  flight  all 
pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  Miracles, 
is  not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  juft  circumfpe- 
dion,  that  the  Reafon  of  men  be  not  over-reach’d. 
To  deny  that  God  diredsthe  cours  of  human  things, 
is  ftupidity  ;  But  to  hearken  to  every  Prodigy,  that 

men 
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men  frame  againft  their  Enemies,  or  for  themfelves 
is  not  to  reverence  the  Power  of  Gog/,  but  to  make 
that  ferve  the  Pafilons,  and  interefis,  and  revenges 

of  men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  miftake,  into  which  many  Good 
men  fall;  that  we  negledt  the  Dominion  of God o- 
ver  the  World,  if  we  do  not  difcover  in  every  Turn 
of  human  Addons  many  fupernatural  Providences, 
and  miraculous  Events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for 
the  honor  oi  his  Government ,  that  heguids  the  whole 
Creation,  in  its  wonted  cours  of  Caufes,  and  Effects : 
as  it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  Prince’s 
wifdom,  that  he  can  rule  his  fubjedfs  peaceably,  by 
his  known,  and  Handing  Laws,  as  that  he  is  often 
fore  d  to  make  ule  oi  extraordinary  juitice  to  pu¬ 
tt  tih,  or  reward. 

Let  us  then  imagin  our  Philofopher  ,  to  have  all 
flownefs  of  belief,  and  rigor  of  Trial,  which  by 
fame  is  mifcall’d  a  blindnefs  of  mind,  and  hardnefs 
oi  heart.  Let  us  (uppofe  that  he  is  moll  unwilling  to 
grant  that  any  thing  exceeds  the  force  oi' Nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.  Let  it  be  al¬ 
low’d,  that  he  is  always  alarm’d,  and  ready  on  his 
guard,  at  rhe  noife  oi  any  Miraculous  Event ;  left 
his  judgment  Ihould  befurpriz’d  by  the  difguifes  of 
Faith.  But  does  he  by  this  diminilh  the  Authority 
of  Ancient  Miracles  ?  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm 
them  the  more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  ta¬ 
king  care  that  every  falfhood  fhould  not  mingle  with 
them  }  Can  he  by  this  undermine  Chriftianitj ,  which 
does  not  now  Hand  in  need  of  fuch  extraordinary 
Teltimonies  from  Heven  >.  or  do  not  they  rather  in¬ 
danger  it,  who  Hill  venture  all  its  Truths  on  fo  ha¬ 
zardous  a  chance  ?  Who  require  a  continuance  of 
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Signs  and  Wonders ,  as  if  the  works  of  our 
and  his  Apoflles  had  not  bin  fufficient :  who  ought  to 
be  edeem’d  the  mod  carnally  minded  ?  the  Enthuji - 
4/?,  that  pollutes  his  Religion  with  his  own  paflions? 
or  the  Experimenter ,  that  will  not  ufe  it  to  flatter  and 
obey  his  own  defires,  but  to  fubdue  them?  who  is 
to  be  thought  the  greated  enemy  of  the  Gofpel  ?  He 
that  loads  mens  Faiths,by  To  many  improbable  things, 
as  will  go  neer  to  make  the  reality  itfelf  fufpeited 
or  he  that  only  admits  a  few  Arguments ,  to  confirm 
the  Evengelical  Doftrines ,  but  then  chufes  thofe,  that 
are  unque/lionahle  ?  It  cannot  be  an  ungodly  pur- 
pofe  to  drive  to  aboliOi  all  Holy  Cheats  :  which  are 
of  fatal  confequence,  both  to  the  Deceivers,  and 
thofe  that  are  deceiv’d :  to  the  Deceivers,  becauie 
they  mud  needs  be  Hypocrites ,  having  the  artifice  in 
their  keeping  :  to  the  deceiv’d ,  becaufe  if  their  eies 
fliall  be  ever  open’d,  and  they  chance  to  find,  that 
they  have  been  deluded  in  anyone  thing,  they  will 
be  apt  not  only  to  rejed  that,  but  even  to  defpife 
the  very  Truths  themfelves,  which  they  had  before 
bin  taught  by  thofe  deluders. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  confels'd,  that  this  feverity 
of  Cenfure  on  Religious  things ,  were  to  be  condemn’d 
in  Experimenters ,  if  while  they  deny  any  wonders, 
that  are  falfely  attributed  to  the  True  GW, they  (hould 
approve  thofe  of  idols  or  falfe  Deities .  But  that  is 
not  objected  againd  them.  They  make  no  compa- 
rifbn  between  his  power,  and  the  works  of  any  o- 
thers,  but  only  between  the  feveral  ways  ofhis  own 
manifeding  himfelf.  Thus  if  they  leflen  one  heap 
yet  they  dil!  increafe  the  ocher;  In  the  main  they 
diminifh  nothing  ofhis  right.  If  they  take  from  the 
Prodigies ,  they  add  to  the  ordinary  Works  of  the 
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fame  Author.  And  thofe  ordinary  Works  themfelvcs, 
they  do  almoft  raife  to  the  height  of  Wonders ,  by  the 
exad  Difcovery  ,  which  they  make  oi  their  excel- 
lencies  .•  while  the  Enthufiajl  goes  neer  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  the  True,  and  primitive  Miracles , 
by  fuch  a  vaft,  and  fuch  a  negligent  augmenting  of 
their  number. 

Se<a.  XXI.  By  this  I  hope  it  appears,  that  this  Inquiring,  this 
On  tha  fcrupulous,  this  incredulous  Temper  is  not  the  dif- 
account  grace,  but  the  honour  of  Experiments.  And  there- 
Expen-  fore  j  w'n  declare  them  to  be  the  mod  feafonabie 
ftudy,  for  the  prefent  temper  of  our  Nation.  This 
pint  temper  wild  amuzing  mens  minds,  with  Prodigies ,  and  con- 
of'cttr  Nati-  ceits  of  Providences ,  has  bin  one  of  the  moil  con- 
fiderabie  caufes  of  thofe  fpiritual  diftradions ,  of 
which  our  Country  has  long  bin  the  theater.  This 
is  a  vanity,  to  which  the  Engl ifii  feem  to  have  bin 
always  fubjed  above  others.  There  is  fcarce  any 
Modern  Hiftorian ,  that  relates  our  Forein  Wars,  but 
he  has  this  Oljettion  againfi  the  difpofition  of  our 
Countrymen,  that  they  us’d  to  order  their  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance,  according  to  fome  obfcure 
Omens ,  or  pradiftions,  that  pafi’d  about  among!! 
them,  on  little  or  no  foundations.  And  at  this  time, 
efpecially  this  laft  year,  this  gloomy,  and  ill  boding 
humor  has  prevail’d.  So  that  it  is  now  thefittefi  !ea« 
fon  for  Experiments  to  arifc,  to  teach  us  a  Wifdome, 
which  fpnngs  from  the  depths  of  Knowledge ,  to  lhake 
off  the  ihadows,  and  to  fcatter  the  mifts,  w’hichfill 
the  minds  of  men  with  a  vain  conffernation.  This 
is  a  work  well-becoming  the  mod  Chri/iian  Profejfion , 
For  the  mod  apparent  effed,  which  attended  the 
paiTion  ofGbv/?,was  the  putting  ofan  eternal  filence 
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on  all  the  falfe  oracles,  and  dillembled  infpirations 
of  Ancient  Times ♦ 

There  have  been  tis  true,  (ome  peculiar  occafions, 
wherein  God  was  pleas’d  to  convince  the  World 
from  Heven ,  in  a  vilible  manner.  But  if  weconfider 
the  Arguments  that  us  d  to  move  him  to  it,  we  may 
conclude  that  fuch  wonderful  figns  are  not  often 
now  to  be  expeded. 

He  has  either  done  it, in  Times  of  grofs  ignorance, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  Religion,  or  for 
the  peculiar  punifhment  of  fome  prevailing  wicked- 
nefs  :  Upon  the  account  of  the  two  firft,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  exped  Wonders  in  this  Age :  becaufall  forts 
of  Knowledge  do  fo  much  abound ;  and  becaufe  we 
have  a  Religion  already  eftabliflfd,  againft  which 
the  Gates  of  Hell  (ball  never  prevail. 

The  Third  Time  has  been,  when  G^has  taken  to 
himfelf,  the  Exemplary  Punifbment  of  fome  haynous 
Sin.  From  this  indeed  our  Age  is  no  more  exempted, 
than  it  is  free  from  thofe  vices,  that  are  wont  to 
provoke  the  Divine  Vengeance .  This  then  we  con- 
fefs,  that  even  at  this  preTent,  God  may  declare  him¬ 
felf,  againft  the  Iniquities  of  men,  by  the  fupernatu- 
ral  Tokens  of  his  difpleafure.  But  yet  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  fuch  punifhments  ought  to  be  handled, 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  For  as  it  is  laid  of  the 
laft,  and  General  Judgment,  that  no  man  knows  the 
time ,  when  it  fhall  happen ;  fo  we  may  alio  affirm  of 
thefe  particular  Judgments  :  that  there  is  no  man, who 
underftands  the  Circuraftances,  or  occailons  of  their 
inflidion  ,  but  they  are  one  of  the  dcepeft  parts  of 
God's  unfearchable  Councils. 

Whenever  therefore  a  heavy  calamity  falls  from' 
Heven  on  our  Nation ,  an  miverfal  Repentance  is  re- 
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quird  ;  but  all  particular  applications  of  private  men, 
except  tchtheir  own  hearts,  is  to  be  forborn.  Eve¬ 
ry  man  mu  ft  bewail  his  own  Tranfgreffions , '  which 
have  increas'd  the  Puhlick  mifery.  But  he  muft  not  be 
too  hafty  in  afligning  the  Caufes  of  Plagues ,  or  Fires 
or  inundations  to  the  fins  of  other  men.  Whoever 
thinks  that  way  to  repent,  by  condemning  the  rnif- 
carriages  of  thofe  parties,  that  differ  from  his  own, 
and  by  reproving  them,  as  the  Authors  of  fuch  mif* 
chiefs ,  he  is  grofly  miftaken  .•  For  that  is  not  to  re¬ 
pent,  but  to  make  a  Satyr  ;  That  is  not  an  Acft  of 
humiliation,  but  the  great e{!(  Spiritual  Pride. 

It  is  indeed  a  difgrace  to  the  Reafon,and  honour  of 
mankind,  that  every  fantaftical  Humorifl  fhould  pre¬ 
fume  to  interpret  all  the  fecret  Ordinances  of  Heven ; 
and  to  expound  the  Times,  and  Seafbns,  and  Fates 
of  Empires,  though  he  be  never  fo  ignorant  of  the 
very  common  Works  of  Nature ,  that  lye  under  his 
Feet.  There  can  be  nothing  more  injurious  than 
this,  to  mens  publick,  or  private  peace.  This  with¬ 
draws  our  obedience  ,  fromv  the  true  image  of 
God  the  rightful!  Sovereign,  and  makes  us  depend 
on  the  vain  images  of  his  powr,  which  are  fram'd 
by  our  own  imaginations .  This  weakens  the  con- 
ftancy  of  human  actions.  This  affeds  men  with  fears, 
doubts,  irrefolutions,  and  terrors.  It  is  ufually  ob- 
ferv  d,  that  fuch  p  ref  aging,  and  Prophetical  Times ,  do 
commonly  fore-run  great  deftruftions ,  and  revoluti¬ 
ons  of  human  affairs.  And  that  it  fhould  be  To  is 
natural  enough,  though  the  prefages ,  and  prodigies 
themfelves  did  fignify  no  fuch  events.  For  this  me¬ 
lancholy^  this  frightful ,  this  Aftrological  humor  dif¬ 
arms  mens  hearts,  it  breaks  their  courage  ,•  it  con¬ 
founds  their  Councils,  it  makes  them  help  to  bring 
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fiich  calamities  on  themfelves  Firft  they  fancy,  that 
fiich  ill  accidents  mud  come  to  pals  :  And  fo  they 
render  themfelves  fit  fubjeds  to  be  wrought  ,upon 
and  very  often  become  the  injlruments ,  to  bring  thole 
efFeds  about,  which  they  fondly  imagin’d  were  ine¬ 
vitably  threatn’d  them  from  Heaven , 

The  laft  accufation  concerns  that  which  is  necefla-  Se&XXIL 
ry  to  a  holy  life ,  the  mortifying  of  our  Earthly  defires.  Experi- 
And  here  the  men  of  a  retyr’d,  and  fevere  devotion  mmfs„  not 
are  the  loudeft :  For  they  tell  us,  that  we  cannot  treJuj‘fai 
conquer,  and  defpife  the  World  while  we  fludy  it  t0 
fo  much ;  that  we  cannot  have  fufficient  leafure  to  c‘stlor" 
refled:  on  another  life,  while  we  are  fo  taken  up  a- 
boutthe  Curiofities  of  this  that  we  cannot  be  ftrid 
enough  in  correding  the  irregularities  of  our  own 
thoughts,  while  we  give  them  fo  much  liberty  to 
wander,  and  fo  pleafant  a  Rode  wherein  to  travail  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ftrive  after  the  Purity ,  and 
Holinejs  of  our  minds,  while  we  fuffer  them  to  fpeod 
fo  much  time, on  the  labors  of  our  Senfes.  Ibis  Ohje- 
ttion  appears  at  firft  fight  fomewhat  terrible  .•  But  I 
come  the  more  boldly  to  anfwer  it ,  becaufe  there 
are  involv’d  in  the  fame  indidment,  all  the  mod  in. 
nocent  Arts,  and  civil  Attions  of  men,  which  mull 
either  Hand  ,  or  fall  with  Experiments  in  this  Tri¬ 
al. 

Firft  then  I  will  allege,  that  if  this  fort  of  fludy , 
fhould  be  acknowledg’d  not  to  be  proper,  for  the 
promoting  of  the  feverer  offices  of  Qhrillianity ,  yet 
it  would  fufficiently  recompence  for  that,  by  the  af- 
fiflance,  it  may  bring  to  fome  other  kinds  of  Chriflian 
Virtues  :  If  it  ftiall  not  fill  our  minds,  with  the  molt 
mortifying  Images,  which  may  rife  from  the  terrors 
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-  of  Gods  Juft  ice,  yet  it  will  make  amends  for  that,  by 
inclining  us  to  adore  his  Goodnefs.  If  it  fits  us  not  Id 
well  for  the  fecrecy  of  a  Clofet :  It  makes  us  fervice- 
able  to  the  World.  If  it  {hall  not  feem  to  contribute 
towards  Godly  farrow,  or  Contrition  It  will  give  us 
more  opportunities  of  Charity ,  Affability ,  Friend¬ 
ship,  and  Generoftty,  which  are  all  of  them  Divine 
Graces ,  as  well  as  Faith,  and  Repentance. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  Religion  does  only 
confift  in  one  fort  of  Duties,  It  is  as  various  as  the 
Difpofitions,  the  Qualities,  the  Conditions  of  men  : 
With  fome,  the  fevere,  the  ftrid:,  the  retir’d  are  bed; 
with  others,  the  bountiful,  the  affable,  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  the  friendly  :  Of  both  which  kinds  I  will  not 
fay  whether  is  to  be  prefer’d  .-  But  this  is  true,  that 
while  the  firft  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  regulating 
of  our  own  Hearts ,  the  influence  of  the  laft  extends 
much  farther ;  to  fpread  the  fame  of  the  Gofpel  in 
the  World ;  to  make  it  appear  lovely  in  the  eies  of 
all  beholders  ;  and  to  allure  them  to  fubmit  to  the 
honorablenefs,  the  gentlenefs,  the  eafinefs  of  its 
yoke.  And  this  methinks  is  evident  in  our  Saviours 
life.-  For  whenever  he  intended  to  convert  any  to 
Ins  Faith,  he  did  it  by  fome  vifible  good  Work,  in  the 
fight  of  the  Multitude.  But  he  never  gain’d  any 
Difciple  by  the  confli&s,  which  he  was  pleas’d  to 
undergo  in  his  own  mind  ;  for  he  perform’d  his 
Faft,  and  his  Agony  alone,  in  the  Wildernefis ,  and  the 
Garden. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  affirm,  That  it  is  improba¬ 
ble  that  even  the  harded  and  mod  rigorous  parts  of 
Mortification  itfelf  Ihould  be  injur’d  by  thefe  Studies 
more  than  others;  feeing  many  duties  of  which  it  is 
compos’d,  do  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations 
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cations  that  are  rcquifit  in  Experimental  Fhilofophers. 
The  fpiritual  Repentance  is  a  careful  furvay  of  our  for¬ 
mer  Errors,  and  a  refolution  of  amendment.  The 
fpiritual  Humility  is  an  observation  of  our  Defects, 
and  a  lowly  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs.  And  the 
Experimenter  for  his  part  muff  have  fome  Qualities 
that  anfwer  to  thefe  :  He  muft  judge  aright  of  him- 
l'elf;  he  muft  mifdoubt  the  bed  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
he  muft  be  fenfible  of  his  own  ignorance,  if  ever  he 
will  attempt  to  purge  and  renew  his  Reafbn :  So  that 
if  that  be  true,  which  is  commonly  obferv’d,that  men 
are  wont  to  prove  fuch  kinds  of  Chriflians  as  they 
were  men  before  j  and  that  Converfion  does  not  de- 
ftroy,  but  only  exalt  our  Tempers  ;  it  may  well  be 
concluded,  that  the  doubtful,  the  fcrupulous,  the  di¬ 
ligent  Obferver  of  Nature ,  is  neerertomakea  modeft, , 
a  fevere,  a  meek,  an  humble  Cbriflian,  than  the  man  ¬ 
or  Speculative  Science,  who  has  better  thoughts  of 
himfelf  and  his  own  Knowledge. 

But  I  need  not  take  fo  great  a  compafs  in  this  vin¬ 
dication,  when  it  may  be  fairly  maintain’d,  that  the 
true  and  unfain’d  Mortification  is  not  at  all  inconft- 
ftent  with  mens  confulting  of  their  happinefs  in  this  , 
world,  or  being  emploi’d  about  earthly  affairs.  The 
honed  purfuit  of  the  conveniences,  decences,  and 
ornaments  of  a  mortal  condition,  by  juft  and  regular 
ways,  is  by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  mod;  real 
and  fevere  duties  of  a  Chriftian.  It  is  true  indeed, 
the  irregular  profecution  of  fuch  things  is  an  offence 
to  Religion :  But  foit  is  alfo  to  right  Reafion ,  and  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf. 

It  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the  date  of  Grace ,  if 
men  believe,  that  when  they  enter  upon  it,  they 

muft  prefently  caft  away  all  the  thoughts  and  defires 

of. 
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of  humanity.  If  this  were  fo,  to  fandifie  oar  Nature's 
were  not  to  renew,  but  to  deftroy  them.  When  we 
are  commanded  to  put  off  the  old  man,  we  are  not 
injoin’d  to  renounce  our  Faculties  of  Re  a  fen.  When 
we  are  bidden  not  to  think  our  own  thoughts ,  it  is  not 
intended  that  we  fhould  forbear  all  Natural  Attions 
and  Inclinations.  Such  Scriptures  as  thefe  are  to  be 
underflood  in  a  moderate  fenfe  :  By  fuch  expreflions 
the  irregularity  of  the  Luff,  and  not  the  Natural  De¬ 
fire  is  condemn’d  :  The  Piety  and  Innocence  of  our 
Lives,  and  not  the  utter  change  of  our  Eflate ,  is  re¬ 
commended.  Seeing  the  Law  of  Reafon  intends  the 
happinefs  and  fecurity  of  mankind  in  this  life  ;  and 
the  Chriftian  Religion  purfues  the  fame  ends,  both  in 
this  and  a  future  life  ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being  op¬ 
posite  one  to  another,  that  Religion  may  properly  be 
fly  I  d  the  belt  and  the  nobleft  part,  the  perledion 
and  the  crown  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 

I  will  therefore  fir  ft  demand,  Whether  it  be  not 
lawful  for  the  ftrideft  Chriftian  to  provide  for  the 
neceftities  of  this  life  >  This  Requeft  is  mod  eft  e- 
nough  :  For  if  they  deny  it,  they  will  reduce  man¬ 
kind  into  a  condition  which  is  literally  wors  than  that 
of  the  Beafts  that  peril]! ,-  feeing  to  them  it  is  natural 
to  leek  out  lor  all  the  ways  of  their  own  prelervation. 
s  will  go  on  to  ask  them.  Whether  it  be  a  breach  of 
the  Law  of  Chriftianity  to  labor  for  the  advantages  of 
Living,  which  are  injoy ’d  by  others  ?  If  this  be  re¬ 
fus’d  me,  we  lhall  not  deprive  it  of  that  honor  which 
nowjuftiy  belongs  to  it,  that  there  is  little  civility  at 
prelent  amongft  men  without  the  Pale  of  the  Chrifli - 
an  Church. 

But  in  few  words,  let  them  tell  me,  Whether  it  be 
indupenfably  necekary  ior  us  to  be  always  thinking 

of 
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of  hevenly  things?  If  So,  how  far  Short  were  the 
very  Apoftles  of  this  character  of  Sanctity ,  which 
thefe  men  would  prefcribe  us  ?  What  Traffic ,  what 
Commerce,  what  Government ,  what  fecular  Em¬ 
ployment  could  be  allow’d  ?  Where  fhould  we  at  laft 
make  an  end  of  refining  ?  W7hat  would  become  of  all 
the  men  of  Trade  themfelves,  of  whom  this  Age  has 
Shewn  fo  many  pretenders  to  the  purefl  Religion  t 
Let  it  only  therefore  be  granted,  that  we  are  Men, 
and  not  Angels :  Let  it  be  confeft’d,  that  there  may 
be  an  excefs,  as  well  as  defell ,  in  mens  opinions  of  ho- 
iinefs  :  And  then  I  will  make  no  fcrupleto  fay,  that 
the  Philofopher  defiles  not  his  mind  when  he  labors  in 
the  works  of  Nature  ;  that  the  Diversion  they  give 
him,  will  hand  w’ith  the  greateft  constancy,  and  the 
delight  of  purSuing  them,  with  the  truth  and  reality 
of  Religion.  But  to  fay  no  more,  How  can  it  be  ima¬ 
gin’d  to  be  a  Sinful  and  carnal  thing,  to  confider  the 
objeds  of  our  Senfes ;  when  God,  the  molt  fpiritual 
Being ,  did  make  them  all  ?  Since  they  firfl  were  con¬ 
ceiv’d  in  his  unfpotted  mind,  why  may  they  not  in¬ 
nocently  enter  into  ours  ?  For  if  there  be  any  pollu¬ 
tion  which  neceflarily  flows  from  thinking  of  them, 
it  might  as  well  be  concluded  to  Slick  on  the  Author, 

as  on  the  Souls  of  them  that  only  obferve  them. 

'  \ 
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And  now  having  infilled  So  long  on  the  parts  of  the  §.  XXIII. 
Chriflian  Religion  in  general,  it  will  be  leSs  needful  Experi- 
that  I  (liould  be  large  in  vindicating  this  Defign  from  ments  not 
the  imputation  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  Church  of  dangerous  u 
England:  For,  This  has  the  fame  Intereft  with  that,  ^Church ^ 
and  differs  in  nothing  from  its  Primitive  Pattern,  but  tfEnglmi, 
only  in  the  addition  of  fome  circumiiances  ,  which 
make  it  fit  for  this  Age  and  this  Place :  And  therefore 

A  a  a  they 
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they  will  both  be  ftrengthen’d  by  the  fame  benefits? 
and  weaken’d  by  the  fame  mifchiefs. 

What  I  have  then  to  add  concerning  our  Church , 
{hall  be  compriz’d  in  thefe  particular :  That  it  can 
never  be  prejudic’d  by  the  light  of  Reafon ,  nor  by 
the  improvements  of  Knowledge?  nor  by  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Works  of  mens  hands. 

For  the  proof  of  the  Firft  ,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
confider  its  True  Defign?  what  Opinions  it  principally 
incounters  5  and  by  what  Arguments  it  ought  to  de¬ 
fend  it  felf. 

The  true  and  certain  intereft  of  our  Church  is  to  de* 
rive  its  Dodrin  from  the  plain  and  unqueftion’d  parts 
of  the  Word  of  God?  and  to  keep  it  felf  in  a  due  fub- 
miffion  to  the  Civil  Magijlrate.  The  Extremes  which 
it  oppofes,  are  implicit  Faith ,  and  Enthufiafm :  And  it 
is  a  great  miftake,  if  men  think  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tain’d  againft  thefe,  but  by  the  mutual  Arguments  of 
its  Enemies ;  that  it  cannot  withftand  the  Separates? 
but  by  the  Authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor  dif- 
Cent  from  the  Church  of  Rome ,  but  on  the  Tenents  of 
the  Separates.  The  grounds  on  which  it  proceeds 
are  different  from  Both  :  And  they  are  no  other  but 
the  Rights  of  the  Civil  Power ?  the  imitation  of  the 
firft  uncorrupt  Churches ?  and  the  Scripture  expound¬ 
ed  by  Reafon :  From  whence  may  be  concluded,  that 
we  cannot  make  War  againft  Reafon?  without  under¬ 
mining  our  own  ftrength,  feing  it  is  the  conftant  wea¬ 
pon  we  ought  to  employ. 

From  this  I  will  farther  urge.  That  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  only  be  fafe  amidft  the  confequen- 
ces  of  a  Rational  Age  ?  but  amidft  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  Knowledge ,  and  the  fubverfion  of  old  Opi¬ 
nions  about  Nature?  and  introduction  of  new  ways- 

of 
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of  Reafoning  thereon.  This  will  be  evident,  when 
we  behold  the  agreement  that  is  between  the  pre- 
fent  Defign  of  the  Royal  Society, and  that  of  our  Church 
in  its  beginning.  They  both  may  lay  equal  claim  to 
the  word  Reformation ;  the  one  having  compafs'd  it 
in  Religion, the  other  purpofing  it  in  Philofophy. They 
both  have  taken  a  like  cours  to  bring  this  about ;  each 
of  them  paffing  by  the  corrupt  Copies ,  and  referring 
themfelves  to  the  perfect  Originals  for  their  inflrudh- 
on ;  the  one  to  the  Scripture ,  the  other  to  the  large 
Volume  of  the  Creatures.  They  are  both  unjuftly 
accus’d  by  their  enemies  of  the  fame  crimes,  of  ha¬ 
ving  forfaken  the  Ancient  Traditions ,  and  ventur'd  on 
Novelties.  They  both  fuppofe  alike,  that  their  Ance- 
Jlors  might  err  ,•  and  yet  retain  a  fufficient  reverence 
for  them.  They  both  follow  the  great  Prarcept  of 
the  Apoflle ,  of  Trying  all  things.  Such  is  the  Harmony 
between  their  Interefts  and  Tempers.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  fufpebled,  that  the  Church  of  England \  that 
aroie  on  the  fame  Method, though  in  different  works,* 
that  Heroically  pafs’d  thorow  the  fame  difficulties, 
that  relies  on  the  fame  Sovereigns  Authority ,fliould 
look  with  jealous  eyes  on  this  Attempt,  which  makes 
no  change  in  the  principles  of  mens  confciences,  but 
chiefly  aims  at  the  increafe  of  Inventions  about  the 
works  of  their  hands. 

This  was  the  lafl  Particular  in  this  Subject  which  I 
undertook  to  make  good,  That  our  Church  can  never 
be  impair'd  by  the  growth  of  the  ufeful  Arts  of  Life . 
But  now  I  come  neerer  to  it,  I  find  that  I  may  fafely 
omit  it :  For  the  thing  itfelf  is  fb  manifelt,  that  there 
can  be  no  ground  of  raffing  a  Queflion  about  it.  If 
our  Church  Ihould  be  an  Enemy  to  Commerce,  Intel¬ 
ligence,  Difcovery,  Navigation,  or  any  fort  of  Mecha- 
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fiks ;  how  could  it  be  fit  for  the  prefent  Genius  of 
this  Nation  ?  What  greater  advantage  could  its  ad- 
verfaries  have  againft  it  ?  How  fhould  we  be  able  to 
reconcile  thefe  two  titles,  which  ft>  juftly  belong  to 
our  King,  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ,  and  Patron  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Knowledge. 

But  in  this  I  am  not  only  incorag’d  to  promift,that 
our  Church  will  be  out  of  all  danger ;  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  Enterprife  to  it,as  that  which  will  become 
its  other  excellencies,  and  is  moil  worthy  of  its  prote- 
ttion.  And  I  {hall  moll  humbly  reprefent  to  its  con- 
fideration,  that  this  is  not  only  an  honorable  Work, 
but  even  a  neceflary  Duty,  to  which  it  is  oblig’d  by 
Natural  Affection.  The  preftnt  Inquiring  Temper  of 
this  Age  was  at  firft:  produc’d  by  the  liberty  of  judg¬ 
ing,  and  ftarching,  and  reafoning,  which  was  us’d  in 
the  firft  Reformation.  Though  I  cannot  carry  the 
Inflitution  of  the  Royal  Society  many  years  back,  yet 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fown  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign  :  And  ever  fince  that 
time  Experimental  Teaming  has  {till  retain’d  fome  vi¬ 
tal  heat,  though  it  wanted  the  opportunities  of  ri¬ 
pening  it  felf,  which  now  it  injoys.  The  Church  of 
England  therefore  may  juftly  be  ftyl’d  the  Mother  of 
this  fort  of  Knowledge ;  and  fb  the  care  of  its  nourifh- 
ment  and  profperity  peculiarly  lyes  upon  it. 

And  indeed  this  is  an  honor  which  ftems  referv’d 
for  it  alone,  from  all  the  feveral  forts  of  Enthufiafls, 

I  fear,  there  cannot  much  help  be  expected  towards 
fuch  Works, till  they  fhall  have  left  off  to  abhor  them 
under  the  Title  of  vain  P  hilofophy. 

The  Reformed  Churches  of  other  Countries,  though 
they  have  given  us  many  men,  who  have  been  emi¬ 
nent  in  this  way,  yet  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
mote 
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mote  it  by  themfelves  :  For  either  they  have  not  the 
incoragement  of  the  Magijlrate  $  or  thofe  that  have, 
are  cut  lo  fhort  in  their  Revenue,  that  the]''  have 
fcarce  enough  to  fupport  the  Decence  of  their  own 
Publick  Worfiiip. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  of  late  look'd 
more  favorably  upon  it.  They  will  new  condemn  no 
man  tor  aflerting  the  Antipodes  :  The  feverity  with 
which  they  handled  Galileo ,  teems  now  very  much 
abated  :  They  now  permit  their  Jefuits  to  bellow 
fome  labors  about  Natural  Obfervations ,  for  which 
they  have  great  advantages  by  their  Travails  ,*  and 
their  Clergy  may  juflly  claim  fome  lhare  in  this  honor, 
as  long  as  the  Immortal  Names  of  Merfennus  and 
Gaffendus  (hall  live. 

But  ft  ill  it  is  a  queftion,  Whether  that  Church  does 
not  rather  connive  at,  than  really  intend  its  pro- 
grels.  They  have  indeed  feiz'd  on  fome  parts  of  New 
Thilofophy ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  with  the  fame  po¬ 
licy  that  we  often  fee  great  Monarch s  ufe,  in  retain¬ 
ing  fome  out-Province  of  their  Empire ;  who, though 
they  find  that  the  benefit  does  not  countervail  the 
charge  of  keeping  it,  yet  will  not  wholly  quit  their 
In  ter  eft  in  it,  left  their  Neighbors  fliould  get  poftefli- 
on,  and  fortifie  it  againft  them.  Thus  it  is  likely 
they  have  cherifh'd  fome  Experiments ,  not  out  of 
zeal  to  the  continuance  of  fuch  Studies ,  but  that  the 
Proteflants  might  not  carry  away  all  the  glory,  and 
thence  withal  get  new  ftrength  to  oppofe  them. 

This  undertaking  therefore  is  wholly  call  on  the 
Church  of  England which  can  have  no  jealoufie  of 
its  effedts,  to  which  Ignorance  is  not  a  fupport,  but 
an  Enemy ;  which  aims  not  at  the  captivity,  but  the 
freedom  of  mens  minds,*  which  is  lately  return'd  to 
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a  profperous  condition,  and  having  (uftend  with  the 
Crown  in  its  misfortunes,  does  now  partake  of  the 
happy  Fruits  of  its  Refloration. 

Nor  will  Experimental  Fhilofophy  be  unthankful  for 
the  aftiftance  it  (hall  receive :  For  it  will  enable  us  to 
provide  before  hand,  againft  any  alterations  in  Reli¬ 
gious  affairs ,  which  this  Age  may  produce.  If  we 
compare  the  changes  to  which  Religion  has  bin  al¬ 
ways  fubjed:,  with  the  prelent  face  of  things, we  may 
iafely  conclude,  that  whatever  viciflitude  (hall  hap¬ 
pen  about  it  in  our  time,  it  will  probably  neither  be 
to  the  advantage  of  implicit  Faith, nor  of  Enthujiafm , 
but  of  Reafon.  The  fiercenefs  of  violent  hfpirations 
is  in  good  meafure  departed  :  the  remains  of  it  will 
be  (bon  chac’d  out  of  the  World,  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  terrible  footfteps  it  has  every  where 
left  behind  it.  And  though  th t  Church  of  Rome  (till 
preferves  its  pomp,  yet  the  Real  Authority  of  that 
too  is  apparently  decaying.  It  firft  got  by  degrees 
into  Temporal  Power ,  by  the  means  of  its  Spiritual  • 
but  now  it  only  upholds  fome  (hadow  of  the  Spiritu- 
alf  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Temporal  Dominion  it  has 
obtain’d. 

This  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  Chriflendom.  It  is  now 
impofiible  to  fpread  the  fame  clouds  over  the  World 
again  :  The  univerfal  Difpofition  of  this  Age  is  bent 
upon  a  rational  Religion :  And  therefore  1  renew  my 
affedionat  requeft,That  the  Church  of  England  would 
provide  to  have  the  chief  fhare  in  its  firft  adventure  ; 
That  it  would  perfift,  as  it  has  begun,  to  incorage 
Experiments ,  which  will  be  to  our  Church  as  the  Bri- 
tifh  Oak  is  to  our  Empire ,  an  ornament  and  defence 
to  the  foil  wherein  it  is  planted. 

Thus  I  have  finish’d  what  I  intended  concerning 

Religion  ; 
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Religion;  wherein  I  defire  it  might  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  defended  every  particular  Sercher  into 
Nature.  That  could  not  be  juftly  expeded  from  me: 
For  there  is  no  man  that  makes  an  Apology  for  anyGe- 
neral  way,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  make  good 
all  the  adions  of  all  privat  men  who  profefs  it.  "ft  is 
enough  for  my  purpofe,  if  it  lhall  be  granted,  that 
however  fome  Experimenters  may  be  inclinable  to  ir- 
religion;  yet  this  rather  proceeds  from  their  own 
Genius ,  than  from  any  corruption  that  could  be  con- 
traded  from  thefe  Studies ;  and  that  if  the  fame  men 
had  profefs’d  Phyfic ,  or  Law ,  or  even  Divinity  it  felf, 
they  would  have  bin  in  like  manner  difaffeded  to¬ 
wards  heavenly  things. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  fome  Pbilofophers, by  their 
carelefnefs  of  a  Future  Eftate,have  brought  a  difcre- 
dit  on  Knowledge  it  felf :  But  what  condition  of  men 
is  free  from  fuch  accufations  ?  or  why  muf^  we  ftrait 
believe  that  their  Impiety  proceeds  from  their  Philo- 
fophy  i  It  is  eafy  for  men  to  fall  into  grofs  errors,  and 
to  miftake  the  wrong  caufes  for  the  True,  in  the 
judgement  which  they  make  of  others  opinions  and 
inclinations  :  When  they  behold  them  addided  to 
fuch  or  fuch  Vices,  and  to  have  withal  fome  good 
Qualities,  in  which  they  themfelves  do  not  excel, 
they  prefently  are  apt  to  imagin  the  had  to  arife 
from  the g<W,and  fo  condemn  both  together;  where¬ 
as  perhaps  it  fprung  from  fome  other  hidden  caufe,of 
which  they  took  no  notice. 

But  let  it  be  a  true  OhfervationfPlvit  many  Modern 
Naturalifis  have  bin  negligent  in  the  Worfbip  of  God: 
yet  perhaps  they  have  bin  driven  on  this  prophanefs 
by  the  late  extravagant  excefles  of  Enthufiafm.  The 
infinitpretences  to  Infpiration,  and  immediat  Qotnmu- 
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niou  with  God,  that  have  abounded  in  this  Age,  have 
carry’d  feveral  men  of  wit  fo  far,  as  to  rejeCl  the 
whole  matter  ;  who  would  not  have  bin  fo  exorbi¬ 
tant,  if  the  others  had  kept  within  more  moderat 
Bounds.  This  is  Natural  enough  to  be  fuppos’d  ; 
for  fo  it  has  commonly  happen'd,  that  the  greatefl 
degrees  oi  all  contrary  Opinions  have  met  in  the  fame 
Age,  and  have  ftill  heighthen’d  and  increas’d  each 
other. 

From  hence  it  may  be  gather’d,  That  the  way  to 
reduce  a  real  and  foher  fenfe  of  Religion ,  is  not  by  in- 
deavoring  to  caft  a  veil  of  Darkneft  again  over  the 
minds  of  men;  but  chiefly  by  allaying  the  violence 
o i  Spiritual  madnefi :  and  that  the  one  extreme  will 
decreas  proportionably  to  the  lefs’ning  of  the  other. 

^  It  is  apparent  to  all.  That  the  influence  which 
Chrift ianity  once  obtain’d  on  mens  minds, is  prodigi- 
oufly  decay’d.  The  Generality  of  Chrijlendom  is  now 
well-nigh  arriv'd  at  that  Fatal  condition,  which  did 
immediatly  precede  the  deftrucftion  of  the  worfhips 
of  the  Ancient  World  ;  when  the  Face  of  Religion  in 
their  public  Affemllies,wzs  quite  different  from  that 
apprehenfion  which  men  had  concerning  it  in  privat: 
In  public  they  obferv’d  its  Rules  with  much  folemni- 
ty,  but  in  privat  regarded  it  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  declare  by  what  means  and  degrees  we  are  come 
to  this  dangerous  point :  But  this  is  certain, that  the 
spiritual  vices  of  this  Age  have  well-nigh  contributed 
as  much  towards  it, as  the  Carnal :  And  for  thefe,the 
moft  efficacious  Remedy  that  man  of  himfelf  can  ufe, 
is  not  fo  much  the  fublime  part  of  Divinity, as  its  in¬ 
telligible,  and  natural,  and  practicable  -  Dotlrines. 
The  Medicines  for  Religious  difiempers  muff  be 
changeable  according  to  the  Difeafes :  And  in  this 
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we  may  imitat  zChrifl  himfelfin  his  Method  of  heal¬ 
ing  mens  Bodies  Some  Cures  he  perform'd  by  his 
Voice,  fome  by  Prayer,  but  fome  by  the  Touch  of 
his  hands, and  even  by  his  Spittle  mingled  with  Earth. 
In  a  grofs  and  fenfual  Age,  the  deeped  Myderies  of 
our  Religion  may  be  proper,  to  purify  the  ftupidity  of 
mens  fpirits  .*  But  there  mud  be  an  application  of 
quite  different  and  more  fenfible  prefcriptions,  in  a 
fubtil,  refin’d,  or  Enthuafiadical  time. 

Such  is  the  prefent  humor  of  the  World ;  andfuch 
mud  be  the  cours  of  its  cure.  Men  mu  A  now  be  told, 
that  as  Religion  is  a  h evenly  thing,  fo  it  is  not  utterly 
avers  from  making  life  of  the  Rules  of  human  Pru¬ 
dence:  They  mud  be  inform'd,  thatth zTrue Holinefs 
is  a  feverity  over  our  felves,  and  not  others  .*  They 
mud  be  indru&ed,  that  it  is  not  the  bed  ierviee  that 
can  be  done  to  Chriftianity,  to  place  its  chief  Pre- 
cepts  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  as  to  make  them  unfit 
for  men  ofbufinefs.  They  mud  remember,  that  the 
chief  of  the  Apoftles  became  all  things  to  all  men ,  that 
he  might  gain  fome .  But  above  all,  there  mud  be 
caution  given,  that  men  do  not  drive  to  make  them- 
felves  and  their  own  opinions  ador’d,  while  they  on¬ 
ly  feem  zealous  for  the  honor  of  God .  This  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  incident  to  men  of  devotion  :  For  when 
they  have  once  form’d  in  themielves  a  Per  fed  Model 
of  the  Will  of  God ,  and  have  long  confirm’d  their 
minds  by  continual  thinking  upon  it,  they  are  apt  to 
contemn  all  others  that  agree  not  with  them  in  fome 
particulars.  Upon  this,  they  have  drait  the  reproach¬ 
ful  Term  of  Atheift  to  cad  upon  them ;  which  though 
it  be  a  Title  that  ought  only  to  be  employ’d  againft 
the  bold  and  infolent  defyers  of  Heven  in  their  words 
and  adions.  yet  it  is  too  frequently  us  d  to  expreis 
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§  XXIV. 

Experi¬ 
ments  ad - 
vantageous 
to  Manual 
Arts . 


the  malice  of  any  eager  and  cenforious  fpirit,  that 
has  the  confidence  to  objedt  it. 

This,  and  all  other  the  like  Principles  of  unchari - 
tallenefs ,  are  to  be  oppos’d  by  averting  the  duties  of 
the  Law  of  Nature,  by  the  ufe  of  paft,  and  prefent 
Times ,  by  the  Analogy  of  human  things,  by  Moral 
Virtu,  by  the  offices  of  fociety ,  by  the  contempia* 
tion  of  Gods  vifible  Works ,  and  fuch  eafy  and  rati¬ 
onal  Arguments .  Next  to  the  fuccor  of  divine  Pow¬ 
er,  this  is  the  mo  ft  probable  way  to  preferve  the 
Chrijlian  Faith  amongft  us :  If  God  has  not  in  his 
wrath  refolvd  to  tranfplant  it  into  fbme  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Earthy  which  has  not  fo  much  negledted 
his  Goodnefs.  This  indeed  were  a  revolution,  which 
cannot  be  thought  on  without  horror.  The  fubver- 
ilon  of  all  Europe  would  attend  it.  The  departure  of 
the  Chrijlian  Profejjion  w'ould  be  accompanied  with 
as  frightful  effedts,  as  thofe  which  follow’d  on  the 
Death  of  its  Founder :  When  the  Hevent  were  dark¬ 
en’d,  the  Temple  (hook,  the  Veil  wras  Rent,  the  Earth 
trembled,  and  the  Philofopher  had  reafon  to  cry  out, 
that  either  Nature  was  dijfolving ,  or  the  God  of  Nature 
dying. 


now  enter  on  the  next  member  of  my  Divi - 
fon,  to  confider  the  purpofe  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and 
the  probable  effedts  of  Experiments ,  in  refpedt  of  all 
the  Manual  Trades ,  w7hich  have  been  heretofore 
found  out,  and  adorn’d.  And  I  will  difpatch  this 
Argument  in  the  refblution  of  thefe  Four  Queftions. 

Whether  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  fti'M  improveable 
by  human  Indujlry  > 

Whether  it  be  likely,  that  they  may  be  advanc’d 
by  any  others, beftdes  the  Mechanic  Artijls  themfelves? 
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Whether  there  be  any  ground  of  hope  front  Ex. 
periments ,  towards  this  Work  ? 

And  whether  if  {uch  Arts  (hall  hereby  happen  to 
multiply,  they  will  not  ruine  thofe  Trades ,  that  are 
already  fttled  t 

If  in  thefe  particulars  I  (hall  Anfwer  my  Readers 
doubts,  I  truft  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  it  is  not  a 
vain  or  impolfible  Defign,  to  indeavor  the  increaft 
of  Mechanic  contrivances  :  that  the  enterprize  is 
proper  for  a  mixt  Ajfembly  :  that  the  cours,  which 
they  obftrve  towards  it  will  be  effe&ual  :  and  that 
the  increas  of  fuch  Operations  will  be  inoffenfive  to 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  that  have  been  formerly 
diicover’d. 

Before  I  examin  thefe  feveral  heads  apart,  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  an  impertinent  labor,  to  take  one  ge¬ 
neral  furvey  of  the  Principal  Degrees,  and  occafions, 
by  which  the  feveral  Manufactures  have  riftn,  which 
beautify  the  face  of  the  Earth ,  and  have  brought 
forth  fo  much  pleafure,  and  plenty  amongft  men. 

The  Firfl  of  all  human  Race,  when  they  were 
difpers’d  into  feveral  Lands,  were  at  firfl  fuftain’d  by 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth ,  which  fell  to  their  (hare. 
Thefe  at  firfl;  they  cherifh’d,  and  us’d,  not  by  any 
Rules of  Art,  but  by  that  Natural fagacity  which  teach¬ 
es  all  men,  to  indeavor  their  own  prefervation.  For 
the  peaceable  injoyment  of  theft,  they  combin’d  in¬ 
to  Families,  and  little  Leagues,  which  were  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Civil  Government.  But  finding  that  all 
places  did  not  bring  forth  all  things,  for  Clothing, 
Food,  and  Defence  ;  they  either  violently  ftis’d  on 
what  their  Neighbors  poilefs’d,  or  elfe  they  fairly  a- 
greed  on  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
their  foyls.  This  Trafic  was  at  firfl  made  in  kind : 

B  b  b  x  And 
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And  the  Fruits  that  were  thus  barter'd,  were  either 
fpent,  or  planted  in  other  Grounds.  By  this 
means  mankind  was  maintain’d :  and  feveral  Earths 
were  furnifh’d  by  Labor ,  with  what  Nature  beftow’d 
not  upon  them.  For  this  Commutation  of  their  Fruits , 
and  of  the  rude  effe&s  of  their  firft  ind’uflry,  they 
began  to  devife  the  conveniences  of  Carriage  by 
Land,  and  Water:  And  to  make  it  ftill  eafier,  and 
larger;  they  agreed  on  fome  common  things,  to  be 
the  univerfal  ftandard  of  value,  and  price:  whence 
arole  the  uie  of  Mony. 

This  was  the  firft  Original  of  Trade ,  which  from 
a  narrow  commerce  between  the  Hills,  the  Vallies, 
the  Woods,  the  Plains,  and  the  Rivers,  that  bor¬ 
der'd  one  upon  another,  is  fince  extended  to  the 
whole  compafs  of  the  Earth .  For  in  cours  of  Time, 
the  fmall  Clans,  and  Natural  Commonwealths,  were 
devour’d  by  the  ftrength  of  the  greater ;  or  elfe  fome 
of  the  wifer  men  reduc’d  the  Rude  multitude  into 
one  place,  and  perfuaded  them  to  live  quietly  under 
Laws .  From  thence  Mankind  began  to  have  the  face 
of  Civility ,  which  arofe  at  firft,  by  that  which  is  the 
beft  means  of  preferving  it  now,  by  the greatnefi,  and 
enlargement  of  Dominion . 

Then  firft,  all  the  differences  of  Living. ,  and  the 
advantages  of  Strength ,  and  Empire  did  fhew  them- 
felves.  Then  fome  took  on  them  to  Rule ,  fome  to 
affift,  or  counfail  thofe  that  Rul’d,  and  fome  were 
forc'd  to  be  fubjedt  to  their  Power.  Thus  the  Riches , 
and  Dominion ,  that  were  at  firft  in  common,  wrere 
unequally  divided  :  The  Great,  the  Wife,  or  the 
Strong  obtain’d  a  Principal  fliare ;  and  either  perfua¬ 
ded,  or  con  (train'd  all  the  reft  to  ferve  them  with 
their  Bodies.  Thence  fprung  all  the  Arts  of  conveni¬ 
ence , 
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evce,  and  pleafure ,  while  the  one  part  of  men  would 
not  be  content  to  live  according  to  the  firft  plainnefs 
of  Nature  :  and  the  other  were  compell’d  to  work 
with  their  hands,  for  the  eafe,  and  pleafure  of  their 
Mafters  lives,  and  the  fupportof  their  own.  From 
thefe  beginnings  the  Inventions  of  peace,  and  war,  the 
delights  of  Cities,  and  Palaces ,  the  delicacies  of  Food, 
the  Curiofities  of  Clothing,  the  varieties  of  recreati¬ 
ons  took  their  rife.  And  thefe  have  ftill  continued  to 
increafe,  either  by  tome  cafual  difcoveries,  or  by 
Luxury,  or  elfe  as  men  have  been  driven  by  fome 
new  necefiities,  to  pats  on  farther  to  attempt  new 
ways  of  maintaining  themfelves. 

This  is  the  moft  Natural  Method  ot  the  foundation,  §  XXV. 
and  progrefs  of  Manual  Arts.  And  they  may  ftill  be  The  Ma- 
advanc’d  to  a  higher  perfection,  than  they  have  yet  nual  Arts 
obtain’d,  either  by  the  difcovery  of  new  matter,  to  are  ftill  m- 
imploy  mens  hands  ,  or  by  a  new  Tranfplantation  of  i>rovea  e’ 
the  fame  matter,  or  by  handling  the  old  fubje&s 
of  Manufactures  after  a  new  way,  in  the  fame  places. 

And  Firft,  we  have  reafon  to  expecft,  that  there 
may  ftill  arife  new  matter,  to  be  manag’d  by  human 
Art,  and  diligence :  And  that  from  the  parts  of  the 
Earth,  that  are  yet  unknown  .•  or  from  the  new  dif- 
cover’d  America  :  or  from  our  own  Seas,  and  Lands, 
that  have  bin  long  fearch’d  into,  and  Inhabited. 

If  ever  any  more  Countrys  which  are  now  hidden  Firft  by  new 
from  us,  fhall  be  reveal’d,  it  is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  matter  from 
but  there  will  be  aifo  opened  to  our  olfervation,  very  Lands. 
many  kinds  oft  living  Creatures ,  of  Minerals ,  of  P  lants, 
nay  of  Handicrafts,  with  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  unacquainted.  This  may  well  be  expedted 

if 
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if  we  remember,  that  there  was  never  yet  any  Land, 
difcover’d,  which  has  not  given  us  divers  new  forts  of 
Animals ,  and  Fruits ,  of  different  Features,  and  fhapes, 
and  virtues  from  our  own,  or  has  not  fupply’d  us 
with  (bme  new'  artificial  Engine ,  and  Contrivance. 

And  that  our  Difcoveries  may  ftill  be  inlarg’d  to 
farther  Country s,  it  is  a  good  proof,  that  fo  many 
fpatious  (liores,  and  Mountains,  and  Promontories, 
appear  to  our  Southern,  and  Northern  Sailors ;  of 
which  we  have  yet  no  account,  but  only  fitch  as  could 
be  taken  by  a  remote  profped:  at  Sea.  From  whence, 
and  from  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  it  may  be  con* 
eluded,  thatalmoflas  much  fpace  of  Ground  remains 
ftill  in  the  dark,  as  was  fully  knoum  in  the  Times  of 
the  Ajfyrian,  or  Perfian  Monarchy.  So  that  without  a  f~ 
fuming  the  vain  prophetic  Spirit,  which  I  lately  con¬ 
demn’d,  we  may  foretell,  that  the  Difcovery  of  ano¬ 
ther  new  World  is  ftill  behind. 

To  accompiifh  this,  there  is  only  wanting  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Longitude,  which  cannot  now  be  far  off, 
feeing  it  is  generally  allow’d  to  be  feafible,  feeing  fo 
many  rewards  are  ready  to  be  heap’d  on  the  Inven¬ 
tors  ;  and  Cl  will  alfo  add}  feeing  the  Royal  Society 
has  taken  it,  into  its  peculiar  care.  This  if  it  fhail 
be  once  accomplish'd,  will  make  well-nigh  as  much 
alteration  in  the  World,  as  the  invention  of  the  Nee¬ 
dle  did  before.  And  then  our  Pofterity  may  outgo  us, 
as  much  as  we  can  travail  farther  than  the  Ancients ; 
whole  Demy  Gods,  and  Heroes  did  efteem  it  one  of 
their  chief  exploits,  to  make  a  Journey  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  Whoever  fhail  think  this  to  be 
a  defperat  bufinefs,  they  can  only  life  the  fame  Argu¬ 
ments,  wherewith  Columlus  was  at  firft  made  ridicu¬ 
lous:  if  he  had  been  difeorag  d  by  the  Raillery  of 

his 
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his  adversaries,  by  the  judgment  of  moft  Aflronomers 
of  his  time,;  and  even  by  the  intreaties  of  his  own 
Companions,  but  three  daies  before  he  had  a  fight  of 
Land,  we  had  loft  the  knowledge  of  half  die  World 
at  once. 

And  as  for  the  new  difcover  d  America  :  Tis  true  &5&XXVI 
that  has  not  been  altogether  ufeiefs  to  the  Mechanic  / 

Arts.  But  ftil!  we  mayghefs,  that  much  more  of  its  hy  fmw  mat_ 
bounty  is  to  come,  if  we  confider,  that  it  has  not  yet  ter  from 
been  fliewn  above  Two  hundred  years :  which  is  Scarce  America . 
enough  time,  to  travail  it  over,  defcribe,  and  mea- 
fure  it,  much  lels  to  pierce  into  all  its  fecrets.  Befides 
•this,  a  good  part  of  this  {pace  was  Spent  in  the  Con - 
queft  and  fetling  the  Spanijh  Government,  which  is  a 
feafcn  improper  for  Philosophical  difcoveries.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  chief  defign  of  the  Spaniards 
thither,  has  been  the  transportation  of  Bullion :  which 
being  So  profitable,  they  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  overSeen  many  other  of  its  Native  Riches.  But 
above  all  let  us  refledfc  on  the  temper  of  the  Spaniards 
themfelves.  They  Suffer  no  Strangers  to  arrive  there  : 
they  permit  not  the  Natives,  to  know  more  than  be¬ 
comes  their  {laves.  And  how  unfit  the  Spanift  humor 
is,  to  improve  Manufactures,  in  a  Country  fo  diftant 
as’  the  Weft-Indies  ;  we  may  learn  by  their  practice  in 
Spain  itSelf :  where  they  commonly  diSdain  toexer- 
cife  any  Manual  Crafts,  and  permit  the  profit  of  them, 

to  be  carry’d  away  by  Strangers. 

From  all  this,  we  may  make  this  Conclufm,  that  it' 
ever  that  vaft  Tra&  of  Ground  {hall  come  to  be 
more  familiar  to  Europe,  either  by  a  free  trade,  or  by 
Conquefi ,  or  by  any  other  Revolution  in  its  Civil  af¬ 
fairs  ••  America  will  appear  quite  a  new  thing  to  us 

and- 
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and  may  furnifh  us  with  an  a  bundance  of  Rarities 
both  Natural,  and  Artificial  ;  of  which  we  have 
bin  almod  as  much  depriv’d  by  its  prefent  Mafters, as 
if  it  had  (till  remain  d  a  Part  of  the  unknown  World. 


§,  XXVII. 

By  new  mat¬ 
ter  from  the 
World . 


f 


But  Laftly  to  come  nearer  home  ,  we  have  no 
ground  to  delpair,  but  very  much  more  matter ,  which 
has  bin  yet  unhandled,  may  £1111  be  brought  to  light, 
even  in  the  mod  civil,  and  mod  Peopled  Countries: 
whole  Lands  have  bin  throughly  meafur’d,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mod  exatt  Surveyors  ;  whole  under¬ 
ground  Riches  have  bin  accurately  pry'd  into,* 
whofe  Cities,  Idands,  Rivers,  and  Provinces,  have 
bin  defcrib’d  by  the  labors  o $  Geographers.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  dill  there  may  be  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  Creatures,  over  our  heads,  round  about  us, 
and  under  our  Feet,  in  the  large  fpace  of  the  Air ,  in 
the  Caverns  of  the  Earth ,  in  the  Bowels  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  bottom  of  Seas ,  and  in  the  (hades  of 
Forejts  :  which  have  hitherto  efcap’d  all  mortal  Sen fes. 
in  this  the  Microfcope  alone  is  enough  to  filenceall 
oppolers.  Before  that  was  invented,  the  chief  help 
that  was  given  to  the  eies  by  Glajfes ,  was  only  to 
drengthen  the  dim  fight  of  old  Age  :  But  now  by  the 
means  ol  that  excellent  Inflrument ,  we  have  a  far 
greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  things  reveal’d 
to  us,  than  were  contain’d  in  the  vifible  Univers  be¬ 
fore  :  And  even  this  is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection. 
The  chief  labors  that  are  publifh’d  in  this  way,  have 
bin  the  obfervations  of  fome  Fellows  of  the  Roy  el  So¬ 
ciety.  Nor  have  they  as  yet  apply’d  it  to  all  fubjedts, 
nor  tried  it  in  all  materials,  and  Figures  of  Glafs . 

To  the  eies  therefore  there  may  dill  be  given  a 
wad  addition  of  Objects  :  And  proportionably  to  all 
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all  the  other  fenfes.  This  Mr.  Hook  has  undertaken 
to  make  out,  that  Tajling,  Touching,  Smelling,  and 
Hearing,  are  asimproveable  as  the  Sight :  And  from 
his  excellent  per formances  in  the  one,  we  may  well 
rely  on  his  promife  in  all  the  reft. 

The  next  Increas  of  Manual  Arts,  which  is  proba- 

hie  to  fucceed,  may  happen  by  the  farther  Tranf-  ZTovatl 
planting,  and  Communicating  of  the  feveral  Natural  by  Trmf- 
Commodities  of  all  Nations ,  to  other  Airs,  and  other  plantations. 
Soils,  and  other  ways  of  Cultivation .  That  this  is  not 
yet  Sniffl'd  is  evident,  in  that  there  is  no  Landfo  well 
furnifh'd  as  to  produce  all  the  various  forts  of  things, 
which  its  ground  and  Temperature  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  ,•  and  alfo  becaufe  many  of  the  mod  fertii 
Country s  contain  large  fpaces,  that  are  utterly  barren. 

This  Work  then  may  be  farther  advanc'd,  by  three 
kinds  ofindeavors. 

The  firft  by  Tranfplanting  out  of  one  Land  into 
another,  of  the  fame  fcituation  in  refped  of  the  He- 
vens.  This  may  be  tri’d  by  conveying  the  Eaftern 
Spices ,  and  other  vMxxWegetahles,  into  our  Weftern 
Plantations,  Nor  can  it  be  imagin'd,  why  they  fhould 
thrive  in  one  Indies,  and  not  in  the  other;  why  the 
Soil  fhould  not  be  as  good  where  the  Sun  fets ,  as 
where  it  rifes  :  Seeing  there  are  parts  of  both,  which 
lye  under  the  fame  influence  of  that,  and  the  other 
Celeftial  Bodies ,  to  whofe  kindly  heat  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  Oriental  Nations  are  fuppos'd  to  owe  their 
advantages.  This  alfo  may  be  attempted  in  our 
Northern  Climats  :  As  for  inftance,  the  Flax  of  which 
we  (land  fb  much  in  need,  may  profper  in  Ireland,  in 
many  vaft  Trads  of  Ground,  now  only  pofTefled  by 
wild  Beafts ,  or  Tories  almoft  as  wild. 
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The  fecond  Advancement  of  this  Work  may  be  ac- 
complied  by  carrying  and  tranfplanting  living  crea~ 
tures  zndVegetables  from  oneClimat  to  another.  This 
will  be  very  beneficial,  though  it  will  be  perform’d 
with  a  various  fuccefs.  Sometimes  the  Soil  and  the 
Air  being  chang’d,  will  give  a  new  force  to  the  new 
Gutfts  ;  as  the  Arabian  Horfe ,  by  mingling  with  our 
Breed ,  produces  a  more  ferviceable  Race  than  either 
of  them  (ingle.  And  fometimes  the  alteration  will  be 
for  the  worle  ;  as  the  Vine  of  France  brought  into 
England,  and  the  Florfes  and  Dogs  of  England  into 
France  ;  both  which  are  found  to  degenerate  exceed¬ 
ingly  :  Their  Soil,  and  their  Sun ,  it  feems,  being  fit¬ 
ter  to  produce  things  of  pleafure  and  delight ;  and 
our  Air  and  our  Earth  being  more  proper  to  beget 
valor  and  (hength. 

The  third  way  of  communication  to  be  try’d,  is  by 
removing  the  Plants  and  the  productions  of  the 
lame  Country  from  one  part  of  it  into  another  ,*  and 
by  pradbifing  every  where  all  the  forts  of  Husbandry , 
which  are  us'd  in  fome  places  with  fuccefs.  That  this 
is  not  enough  perfected  even  in  England^ is  manifeft  to 
every  one  that  beholds  the  Kentifl)  Orchards,  and  the 
Herefordjkire  Hedges  ;  which  feem  to  upbraid  the 
lazinefs  of  other  Countries,  whole  High- ways  are 
only  fenc’d  with  Thorns  and  Briars,  or  at  the  bed 
withHafe!  •  while  theirs  are  beautiful  with  Apples* 
Pears,  and  Cherries. 

Now  then,  in  every  one  ol  thefe  Tranfplantations , 
the  chief  Progrefs  that  has  hitherto  bin  made, has  bin 
rather  for  the  collection  of  Curiojities  to  adorn  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Gardens ,  than  for  the  folidity  of  Philojophi - 
cal  Difcoveries :  yet  there  may  be  a  prodigious  ad¬ 
vantage  made  in  them  all,  both  for  the  one  end  and 
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the  other.  And  in  this  it  will  be  found,  as  in  many 
other  things,  that  if  men  only  intend  a  little  curiofity 
and  delight,  they  will  reap  not  much  more  by  their 
pains;  But  if  they  regard  real  ufe,  not  only  the  pro- 
fit, but  a  greater  delight  will  alio  follow  thereon. 

And  for  our  incoragement,  whatever  attempts  of 
this  nature  have  fucceeded,  they  have  redounded 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Undertakers.  The 
Orange  of  China  being  of  late  brought  into  Portugal , 
has  drawn  a  great  Reveneiv  every  year  from  London 
alone.  The  Vine  of  the  Rhene  taking  root  in  the 
Canaries ,  has  produc’d  a  far  more  delicious  juyce, and 
has  made  the  Rocks  and  the  Sun-burnt  Aflies  of  thofe 
Iflands,  one  of  the  richeft  fpots  of  Ground  in  the 
World.  And  I  will  alfo  inftance  in  that  which  is  now 
in  a  good  forwardnels :  Virginia  has  already  given 
Silk  for  the  clothing  of  our  King;  and  it  may  hap. 
pen  hereafter  to  give  Cloaths  to  a  great  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope. ,  and  a  vaft  Treafure  to  our  Kings  .-  If  the  Silk¬ 
worms  shall  thrive  there  (  of  which  there  feerns  to  be 
no  doubt ) the  profit  will  be  inexpressible.  We  may 
guefs  at  it, by  conftdering  wha  numbers  of  Caravans , 
and  how  many  great  Cities  in  Perfia,  are  maintain’d 
by  that  Manufacture  alone,  and  what  mighty  Cuftoms 
it  yearly  brings  into  the  Sophi's  Reveneiv. 


But  if  both  thefe  helps  fliould  chance  to  fail  ,■  if  §.  XXIX. 
nothing  new  fliould  ever  come  into  our  hands ;  and  if  Mechanics 
there  could  be  no  farther  alteration  made  by  Tranf-  insproveable 
planting  ;  yet  we  may  flill  take  comfort,  and  rely  on  h  the. old 
the  old  matter  itfelf,  on  which  all  our  prefent  Arts  'mfter  of 
have  bin  devis’d.  This  certainly  will  takeaway  all  ArU- 
diftruft  in  this  bufinefs :  For  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  all  our  New  Inventions  have  not 
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bin  rais’d  from  fubjeds  before  untouch’d  (  though 
they  alfo  have  given  us  very  many  )  but  from  the 
mofl  ftudied  and  moft  familiar  things,  that  have  bin 
always  in  mens  hands  and  eies.  For  this  I  fhall  only 
inftance  in  Printing ,  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloodfin 
Mr.  Boyl’s  Engine  for  the  fucking  out  of  Airy  in  the 
making  of  Gunsy  in  the  MicrofcopicalGlajfes,  and  in 
the  Pendulum  Clocks  of  Hugenius.  What  might  we 
have  believ’d  to  be  perfect,  if  not  the  Art  of  mens 
Communicating  their  thoughts  one  to  another  ?  What 
was  neerer  to  them  than  their  Blood ,  by  which  their 
Life  fubfifts  >  And  what  more  ready  to  be  found  out 
than  its  Motion  ?  In  what  Subjed  had  the  wit  of  Ar¬ 
tificers  bin  more  fhewn,  than  in  the  variety  of  Clocks 
and  Watches} What  thing  was  more  in  mens  view  than 
Glafsy  thorow  which  in  thefe  Countries  the  very 
Light  itfelf is  admitted, whereby  we  difeern  all  things 
elfe  >  What  more  natural  to  us  than  the  Air  we 
breath  ?  with  which  we  form  every  word  to  exprefs 
other  things  ?  What  was  more  ftudied  than  the  Art  of 
Fighting  ?  What  little  Stratagem ,  or  Fortification ,  or 
Weapon, could  one  have  thought  to  have  bin  conceal'd 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  who  were  (o  curious  in 
the  Difcipline  of  War  ?  And  yet  in  all  thefe  the  moft 
obvious  things,  the  greateft  changes  have  bin  made 
by  late  Difcoveries ;  which  cannot  but  convince  us, 
that  many  more  are  (till  to  come  from  things  that 
are  as  common,  if  we  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  our 
felves.  v 


§.  XXX. 

Mechanics  And  this  we  have  good  reafon  to  truft  will  be  effe- 
Imprcvabfe  ^ed,  if  this  Mechanic  Genius ,  w  hich  now  prevails  in 
the  fpred-  thefe  parts  of  Chrifiendomy  fhall  happen  to  fpread 
wider  amongft  our  felves,  and  other  Civil  Nations. 


> . 


or 
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or  if  by  feme  good  Fate  it  fliali  pais  farther  on  to 
other  Countries  that  were  yet  never  fully  civiliz’d. 
We  now  behold  much  of  the  Northern  Coafts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Afia,  and  aimoftal!  Afric, to  continue  in  the 
rude  ftate  of  Nature  :  I  wifit  i  had  not  an  inftance 
neerer  home,  and  that  I  did  not  find  feme  parts  of 
our  own  Monarchy  in  as  bad  a  condition.  But  why 
may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  may  in  cours  of 
Time  be  brought  to  lay  abide  the  untam’d  wildnefs  of 
their  prefent  manners?  Why  Ihould  we  ufe  them  fo 
cruelly  as  to  believe,  that  the  goodnels  of  their  Cre¬ 
ator  has  net  alfb  appointed  them  their  feafon  of  po¬ 
lite  and  happy  life,  as  well  as  us  ?  Is  this  more  unlike-, 
ly  to  happen,  than  the  change  that  has  been  made  in 
the  World  thele  laid  feventeen  hundred  years  ?  This 
has  bin  fo  remarkable,  that  if  Ariftotle,  and  Plato, 
and  Demoflhenes,  Ihould  now  arife  in  Greece  again, 
they  would  Hand  amaz’d  at  the  horrible  divaffation 
of  that  which  was  the  Mother  of  Arts.  And  if  Ccefar  and. 
Tacitus  fhould  return  to  life,  they  would  fcarce  be¬ 
lieve  this  Britain ,  and  Gaul ,  and  Germany ,  to  be  the 
fame  which  they  deferib’d  .•  they  would  now  behold 
them  cover’d  over  with  Cities  and  Palaces ,  which 
were  then  over-  run  with  Forejls  and  Thickets :  they 
would  lee  all  manner  of  Arts  florilhing  in  thele. 
Countries,  where  the  chief  Art,  that  was  practis’d  in 
their  time,  was  that  barbarous  one  of  painting  their 
Bodies ,  to  make  them  look  more  terrible  in  Battel ., 
This  then  being  imagin’d,  that  there  may  feme 
lucky  Tyde  of  Civility  flow  into  thofeTWx,  which 
are  yet  (alvage,  there  will  a  double  improvement 
thence  arife,  both  in  refpedf  of  out  felves  and  them  : 
For  even  the  prefent  skilful  parts  of  mankind,  will  be. 
thereby  made  more  skilful ;  and  the  other  will  not 
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only  increafe  thofe  Arts  which  we  fhai!  be  flow  upon 
them,  but  will  alfb  venture  on  new  ferches  them- 
felves. 

If  any  ihali  doubt  of  the  firft  of  thefe  Advanta¬ 
ges,  let  them  confider,  that  the  fpreading  of  Know* 
ledge  wider,  does  beget  a  higher  and  a  clecrer  Genius 
in  thofe  that  injoy’d  it  before. 

But  the  chief  Benefit  will  arife  from  the  New  Con - 
verts  :  For  they  will  not  only  receive  from  us  our  Old 
Arts ,  but  in  their  firft  vigour  will  proceed  to  new  ones 
that  were  not  thought  of  before.  This  is  reafbnable 
enough  to  be  granted  :  For  feeing  they  come  frefh 
and  unwearied,  and  the  thoughts  of  men  being  moft 
violent  in  the  firft  opening  ot  their  Fancies ;  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  will  foon  pafs  over  thofe  difficulties  about 
which  thefe  people  that  have  been  long  Civile  areal- 
ready  tyr'd.  To  this  purpofe  I  might  give  as  many 
Examples  as  there  have  bin  different  periods  of  Civi¬ 
lizing ;  that  thofe  Nations  which  have  bin  taught^ 
have  prov’d  wifer  and  more  dextrous  than  their 
Teachers .  The  Greeks  took  their  firft  hints  from  the 
Eaft  ;  but  out-did  them  in  Mufic,  in  Statuary ,  in  Gra¬ 
ving,  in  Limning,  in  Navigation,  in  Horfinanjhip ,  in 
Husbandry ,  as  much  as  the  A Egyptians  or  Ajjyrians  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  unskilful  Anceftors  in  Architecture,  Aftro- 
mmy,  or  Geometry .  The  Germans,  the  French,  the 
Britains,  the  Spaniards,  the  modern  Italians,  had  their 
light  from  the  Romans ;  but  furpafs’d  them  in  moft  of 
their  own  Arts,  and  well-nigh  doubled  the  ancient 
§.  XXXI.  flock  of  Trades  deliver’d  to  their  keeping. 

.Mechanics 


are  improve- 
able  by  o~ 
t  hers  befides 
7  r  a  If  men. 


So  then,  the  whole  Prize  is  not  yet  taken  out  of 
our  hands  :  The  Mechanic  Invention  is  not  quite 
worn  away;  nor  will  be,  as  long  as  new  Subjects  may¬ 
be 
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be  difcovered,  as  long  as  our  old  materials  may  be 
alter’d  or  improv'd,  and  as  long  as  there  remains  any 
corner  of  the  World  without  Civility.  Let  us  next 
cbferve,  whether  men  of  different  ways  of  life  are 
capable  of  performing  any  thing  towards  it,  befides 
the  Artificers  themfelves.  This  will  quickly  appear 
undeniable,  if  we  will  be  convinc’d  by  Infiances ; 
For  it  is  evident,  that  divers  forts  of  Manufaftures 
have  been  given  us  by  men  who  were  not  bred  up  in 
trades  that  refembled  thofe  which  they  difcovef  d.  I 
(hall  mention  Three  ;  that  of  Printing,  Powder ,  and 
the  Bow-Dye.  The  Admirable  Art  of  Compofing  Let¬ 
ters  was  fo  far  from  being  darted  by  a  man  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  the  Device  of  a  Soldier  :  And  Pow~ 
fier  (to make  recompence)  was  invented  by  a  Monck , 
whofe  cours  of  life  was  mod  avers  from  handling  the 
Materials  of  War.  The  ancient  Tyrian  Purple  was 
brought  to  light  by  a  Fijher  ;  and  if  ever  it  (hall  be 
recover'd,  it  is  likely  to  be  done  by  fome  fuch  acci¬ 
dent  The  Scarlat  of  the  Moderns  is  a  very  beautiful 
Color  ;  and  it  was  the  production  of  a  Chymifl ,  and 
not  of  a  Dyer . 

And  indeed  the  Infiances  of  this  kind  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  I  dare  in  general  affirm,  That  thofe  men 
who  are  not  peculiarly  converfant  about  any  one  fort 
of  Arts 9  may  often  find  out  their  Rarities  and  Curio - 
fities  (boner, than  thofe  who  have  their  minds  confin’d 
wholly  to  them.  If  we  weigh  the  Reafons  why  this  is 
probable,  it  will  not  be  found  fo  much  a  Paradox ,  as 
perhaps  it  (eems  at  the  fird  Reading.  The  Tradef 
men  themfelves,  having  had  their  hands  directed  from 
their  Youth  in  the  fame  Methods  of  Working ,  cannot 
when  they  pleaffo  eafily  alter  their  cudom,  and  turn 
themfelves  into  new  Rodes  of  Practice.  Befides  this, 

they 
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they  chiefly  labor  for  prefen  t  lively  hood,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  defer  their  Expectations  fo  long  as  is 
commonly  requiflt  for  the  ripening  of  any  new  Con¬ 
trivance.  But  efpecially  having  long  handled  their 
Instruments  in  the  fame  fafhion,  and  regarded  their 
Materials ,  with  the  fame  thoughts,  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  furpriz’d  much  with  them,  nor  to  have  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  Fancies ,  or  Raptures  about  them, 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  defects  of  the  Artificers  them- 
felves ;  Whereas  the  men  of  freer  lives,  have  all  the 
contrary  advantages.  They  do  not  approach  thofe 
Trades ,  as  their  dull,  and  unavoidable,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  employments ,  but  as  their  Diverfions .  They  come 
to  try  thofe  operations ,  in  which  they  are  not  very 
exact,  and  fo  will  be  more  frequently  iubjed  to  cornu 
in  it  errors  in  their  proceeding  :  which  very  faults,  and 
wandrings  will  often  guide  them  into  new  light ,  and 
new  Conceptions.  And  laftly  there  is  alfo  fome  pri¬ 
vilege  to  be  allow'd  to  the  generosity  of  their  Spirits, 
which  have  not  bin  fubdu’d,  and  clogg’d  by  any  con- 
ftant  toy l,  as  the  others.  Invention  is  an  Heroic  thing, 
and  plac’d  above  the  reach  of  a  low,  and  vulgar  Ge- 
nius.  It  requires  an  active,  a  bold,  a  nimble,  a  reft- 
lefs  mind :  athoufand  difficulties  muftbe  contemn’d, 
with  which  a  mean  heart  would  be  broken  .*  many 
attempts  mull:  be  made  to  no  purpofe  :  much  Trea¬ 
sure  muft  fbmetimes  be  icatter’d  without  any  return  • 
much  violence,  and  vigor  of  thoughts  muft  attend  it : 
ibme  irregularities,  and  exceffes  muft  be  granted  it, 
that  would  hardly  be  pardon’d  by  the  fevere  Rules 
of  Prudence.  All  which  may  perfuade  us,  that  a  large, 
and  an  unbounded  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  Author  of 
greater  Productions,  than  the  calm,  obfcure,  and  fet¬ 
ter  d  indeavors  of  the  Mechanics  themfelves :  and 

that 
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that  as  in  the  Generation  of  Children ,thofe  are  ufually 
obferv'd  to  be  mod  fprightly,  that  are  the  flollen 
Fruits  of  an  unlawful  Bed fom  the  Generations  of  the 
Brains ,  thofe  are  often  the  mod  vigorous,  and  witty, 
which  men  beget  on  other  Arts, and  not  on  their  own. 

This  came  feafbnably  in,  to  flop  the  undeferv’d  §.  XXXIL 
clamors,  which  perhaps  in  this  humorous  Age,  iome  Mechanics 
Tradefmen  may  raife  againft  the  Royal  Society ,  for  en-  heft  Impro* 
tring  within  the  compafs  of  their  Territories,  Where*  vable  hy 
fore  [  proceed  to  my  Third  Particular,  which  I  have  ExPen- 
aynfd  at  in  the  Two  former,  that  the  furejl  increas  mems' 
remaining  to  he  made  in  Manual  Arts ,  is  to  he  perform  d 
ly  the  conduit  of  Experimental  Philofophy.  This  will 
appear  undeniable  when  we  fhall  have  found,  that 
all  other  caufes  of  fuch  Inventions  are  defective  :  and 
that  for  this  very  reafon,  becaus  the  Trials  of  Art , 
have  bin  fo  little  united  wTith  the  plain  labors  of 
mens  hands, 

I  have  already  given  this  account  of  the  former 
Arts  that  we  ufe,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  them  has 
been  produc’d,  either  by  Luxury ,  or  chance ,  or  necef- 
fety :  all  which  mult  be  confefi  a  to  be  mean,  and  ig¬ 
noble  caufes  of  the  Rational  Mechanics. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  has  bin,  that  vanity,  and  intem¬ 
perance  of  life,  which  the  delights  of  Peace ,  and 
greatnefe  of  Empire  have  alwayes  introduc’d.  This 
has  been  the  original  of  very  many  extravagant  Inven¬ 
tions  of  Pleafure  :  to  whole  Promotion ,  it  is  not  re- 
quifit  that  we  (hould  give  any  help,  feing  they  are 
already  too  exceflive.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider 
the  vafi  number  of  the  Arts  of  Luxury,  compar’d  to 
the  found,  and  the  fubflantial  ones  of  ufe :  we  fhall 
find  that  the  wit  of  men  has  bin  as  much  defedlive  in 
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the  one,  as  redundant  in  the  other.  It  has  been  the 
conftant  error  of  mens  labors  in  all  Ages,  that  they 
have  ftill  directed  them  to  improve  thole  of  pleafur'e 
more  than  thofe  profit.  How  many,  and  how  ex¬ 
travagant  have  bin  the  Ornaments  about  Coaches  .? 
And  how  few  Inventions,sbom  new  frames  for  Coach, 
es,  or  about  Carts ,  and  Ploughs  >  What  prodigious 
expence  has  bin  thrown  away,  about  the  fafhionsof 
Cloaths  ?  But  how  little  indeavors  have  there  bin,  to 
invent  new  materials  for  Cloathing, or  to  perfect  thofe 
we  have  >  The  Furniture,  and  magnificence  of  Houfes 
is  rifen  to  a  w'onderful  beauty  within  our  memory  • 
but  few  or  none  have  throughly  ftudied  the  well  or- 
dring  of  Timber ,  the  hardning  of  Stone, the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Mortar ,  and  the  making  of  better  Bricks. 
The  like  may  be  (hewn  in  all  the  reft  :  wherein  the 
folid  Inventions  are  wont  to  be  overwhelm’d  by  gaiv- 
dinefi,  and  fuperfluity  ;  which  vanity  has  been  caus’d 
by  this,  that  the  Artifis  have  chiefly  bin  guided,  by 
the  fancies  of  the  rich,  or  the  yong,  or  of  vain  hu- 
morifis,  and  not  by  the  Rules,  and  judgments  of  men 
of  Knowledge. 

The  Second  occafion  that  has  given  help  to  the  in- 
creas  of  Mechanics  has  bin  Chance  „•  For  in  all  Ages 
by  fome  cafual  accidents,  thofe  things  have  bin  re¬ 
veal’d,  which  either  men  did  not  think  of,  or  eife 
fought  for  in  vain.  But  of  this  the  Benevolence  is 
irregular,  and  mod  uncertain  :  This  indeed  can 
fcarce  be  ftyl’d  the  work  of  a  man.  The  Hart  de- 
ferves  as  much  prays  of  Invention ,  for  lighting  on 
the  herb,  that  cures  it;  as  the  man  who  blindly 
durables  on  any  profitable  Work,  without  forefight, 
or  confideration.  ’ 

The  laft  that  I  Ihall  allege  is  necefifity.  This  has 

given 
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given  rife  to  many  great  Enterprifes :  and  like  the 
cruel  Step-Mother  of  Hercules, has  driven  men  upon 
Heroic  Attions,  not  out  of  any  tender  affection,  but 
hard  ufage.  Nor  has  it  only  bin  an  excellent  Miftrefs 
to  particular  men, but  even  to  whole  States  and  King¬ 
doms.  For  which  reafon  tome  have  preferr’d  a  Barren 
Soil ,  for  the  Seat  of  an  Imperial  City ,  before  a  Fruit ■- 
ful:  becaus  thereby  the  Inhabitants  being  compelfd 
to  take  pains,  and  to  live  induftrioufly,will  be  fecure 
from  the  dangerous  inchantments  of  plenty,  and  eafe; 
which  are  fatal  to  the  beginnings  of  all  Common¬ 
wealths.  Yet  the  defeats  of  this  fevere  Author  of 
great  Works,  are  very  many.  It  often  indeed  ingages 
men  in  brave  attempts,  but  feldom  carryes  them  on 
to  finifh  what  they  begin  :  It  labors  at  firft  for  want 
of  Bread;  and  that  being  obtain’d  it  commonly  gives 
over:  It  rather  Iharpens  than  enlarges  mens  Wits  : 

It  fooner  puts  them  upon  fmall  Jhifts ,  than  great  de¬ 
signs  :  It  feldom  rifes  to  high, or  magnanimous  things:  . 
For  the  fame  neceffity  which  makes  men  inventive , 
does  commonly  deprefs,  and  fetter  their  Inventi¬ 
ons . 

And  now  thefe  Principal  caufes  of  Mechanic  difco - 
veries  being  found  for  the  greateft  part  to  be  either 
corrupt,  or  weak :  It  is  but  juft  ,  that  Reafon  itlelf 
fliould  interpofe,  and  have  fome  place  allow’d  it  in 
thofe  Arts,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  works  of 
Reafon.  It  is  a  fhame  to  the  dignity  of  human  Nature 
itfelf,  that  either  mens  lulls  Ihould  tempt  them,  or 
their  neceftities  drive  them,  or  blind  fortune  Ihould 
lead  them  in  the  dark, into  thofe  things  in  which  con- 
lifts  the  chief  Prerogative  of  their  condition.  What 
greater  Privilege  have  men  to  boaft  oi  than  this  ,*  that 
they  have  the  powV  of  ufmg,  directing,  changing* 
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or  advancing  all  the  reft  of  the  Creatures?  This  is 
the  Dominion  which  God  has  given  us  over  the  Works 
of  his  hands.  And  if  we  will  either  anfwer  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Heven ,  or  deferve  fohigh  an  honor, we 
ought  rather  to  manage  this  Dominion  by  diligence , 
and  Counfail,  than  by  Chance,  or  Luxury ,  or  Com- 
pulfion . 

It  is  impofiible  for  us  to  adminifter  this  povoer  a- 
right5unlefis  we  prefer  the  light  of  men  of  Knowledge , 
to  be  a  conffant  overfeer,  and  diredor,  of  the  indu- 
fry,  and  Works  of  thofe  that  labor.  The  Benefits  are 
vail,  that  will  appear  upon  this  conjundion.  By  this 
means  the  Inventions  of  chance  will  be  fpread  into  all 
their  various  ules,  and  multiply’d  into  many  new 
advantages  :  By  this  the  j Productions  of  necejjity,  will 
be  amplify ’d,  and  compleated  :  By  this  thofe  of 
Luxury ,  and  Wantonnefi  may  be  reduc'd  to  fome  (olid 
ends  :  By  this  may  be  rays’d  a-lmoft  as  certain  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  invent  new  Mechanics ,  as  now  any  particular 
Mechanics  can  pradife,  to  produce  their  own  Operati¬ 
ons  :  By  this  the  weak  minds  of  th  e  Artifis  themfelves 
will  be  ftrengthen'd, their  low  conceptions  advanc’d, 
and  the  obfcurity  of  their  (hops  inlighten’d  :  By  this 
their  thoughts  will  be  direded  to  better  Inftruments, 
and  Materials :  By  this  their  Poverty  will  be  aflifted, 
and  they  will  be  inabled  to  attempt  more  coflly  Tri¬ 
als  :  By  this  that  will  be  amended,which  has  bin  hi¬ 
therto  the  misfortune  of  fuch  Inventions,  that  they 
have  commonly  fallen  into  mens  hands,  who  under¬ 
hand  not  their  Natures, ufes,  or  improvements  :  By  this 
the  conceptions  of  men  of  Knowledge  ,  which  are 
wont  to  foar  too  high,  will  be  made  to  delcend  in¬ 
to  the  material  World:  And  the  flegmatick  imagina¬ 
tions  of  men  of  Trade, which  ufe  to  grovell  too  much 
on  the  ground,  will  be  exalted.  jc 
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It  was  laid  of  Civil  Government  by  Plato y  that  then 
the  World  will  be  belt  rul’d,  when  either  Philofo- 
phers  fhall  be  chofen  Kings,  or  Kings  {hall  have  Phi- 
lofophical  minds.  And  I  will  affirm  the  like  of  Philo - 
fophy .  It  will  then  attain  to  perfection,  when  either 
the  Mechanic  Laborers  fiiall  have  Philosophical  heads  ; 
or  the  Philofophers  ihall  have  Mechanical  hands :  For 
the  proof  of  this  I  need  only  propofe  one  infiance, 
with  which  I  am  furniffi’d  by  Antiquity :  and  it  is  of 
Archimedes :  by  this  example  alone,  we  may  at  once 
ehaftife  the  floth  of  all  Ages  fince  his  time,  and  con¬ 
fute  the  prefent  contemners  of  Mechanic  Knowledge. 
This  Great  man  was  one  of  the  firfi  who  apply’d  his 
skill,  in  the  Mathematics ,  and  Phifics ,  to  the  practices 
and  motions  of  ManualTrades.  And  in  thefe  his  fuc- 
cefs  was  fb  prodigious,  that  the  true  contrivances  of 
his  hands  did  exceed  all  the  Fabulous  ftrength, which 
either  th e  Ancient  ftories,  or  modern  Romances  have 
bellow’d  on  their  Heroes. The  weights  he  mov’d  were 
fovaft,  and  the  Engines  he  fram'd  had  fuch  dreadful 
effieds,  that  his  force  could  neither  be  refilled,  by 
Seas,  or  Mountains ,  or  Fleets ,  or  Armies ,  which  are 
the  greateft  pow  ers  of  Nature,  and  Men.  He  alone 
fufiairfd  the  burden  of  his  falling  Country  :  He  a- 
lone  kept  the  Romans  at  a  Bay,  to  whom  the  whole 
World  was  to  yield.  And  perhaps  he  had  come  off' 
vidorious  at  laft,  if  he  had  not  contended  with  the 
Fatal  valour  of  Marcellas :  amongft  all  whole  ex¬ 
ploits,  thefe  are  recorded  as  the  Two  greatefi,  that 
he  firfi  fhew'd  that  Hannibal  might  be  fubdu’d  ,*  and 
that  he  vanquilh’d  Syracufe ?  though  it  was  defended 
by  Archimedes . 
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§.XXXIIL  Thus  far  I  hope  the  way  is  cleer  as  I  go  :  I  have 
7le  inyen-  fome  confidence  that  I  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
Uon  °f  new  the  Invention  of  Tracies  may  Hill  proceed  farther, and 

^v'U^ot^’n  t^iat  ^  t^ie  men  ^ree  ^ves’  anc^  ^y  this 

'[f  T  cours  of  Experiments ,  But  yet  the  main  difficulty  con- 

tinues  unremov  d.  This  antes  from  the  fufpicions  of 
the  Tradefmen  themfelves  :  They  are  generally  in- 
leaked  with  the  narrownefs  that  is  natural  to  Corpo • 
rations ,  which  are  wont  to  refill  all  new  comers ,  as 
profefs’d  Enemies  to  their  Privileges  :  And  by  thefe 
interefted  men  it  may  be  objected,  That  the  growth 
of  new  Inventions  and  new  Artificers,  will  infallibly 
reduce  all  the  old  ones  to  poverty  and  decay. 

But  to  take  off  their  fears  in  this  particular,  they 
are  to  be  inform'd, That  there  are  two  forts  of  Experi¬ 
ments  which  the  Royal  Society  attempts  in  Mechanical 
matters.  The  firlt  will  be  employ'd  about  the  revi¬ 
ling,  changing,  and  correcting  of  the  old  Mechanics 
themfelves:  The  fecond,  about  inventing  of  New. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  they  can  have  no  ground  of  jea- 
loufie;  feing  they  are  not  intended  to  bring  others 
over  their  heads,  but  only  to  beautifie  and  fallen 
thole  which  they  already  injoy.  And  even  this  is  a 
work  fonecefiary  to  be  done,  that  if  there  were  not 
a  continual  reparation  made  in  them,  they  would 
toon  languifli,  and  inlenfibly  conlume  away  into 
Barharijm  :  For  the  Arts  of  mens  hands  are  HibjecSt 
to  the  fame  infirmity  with  Empire ,  the  bell  Art  of 
their  minds,  of  which  it  is  truly  obferv’d,  that  when¬ 
ever  it  comes  to  Hand  ftill,  and  ceafes  to  advance,  it 
will  loon  go  back  and  decrease 

Hence  it  appears,  that  one  part  of  Experiments , 
and  that  a  very  confiderable  part,  is  free  Irom  their 

Cavils . 
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Cavils.  Let  us  then  go  on  to  the  other  kinds,  which 
purpofe  the  ftrikingout  of  new  Mechanics  :  Of  thefe 
I  will  alfo  aflert  the  Innocence, in  relpedt  ol  their  pre- 
deceflors.  In  few  words,  the  Old  Arts  are  fo  far. 
from  being  indanger ’d  by  the  New,  that  they  them- 
felves  will  receive  a  proportionable  increas ,  as  the 
New  (hall  arife.  The  warmth  and  vigour  which  at¬ 
tends  new  Difcoveries ,  is  feldom  wont  to  confine  it- 
felf  to  its  own  Sphere,  but  is  commonly  extended' 
farther  to  the  ornament  of  its  Neighbors.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  degrees  by  which  all  Nations  ufe  to 
attain  to  a  higher  civility.  The  ordinary  method 
wherein  this  happens,  is  the  introduction  of  lome  one 
or  two  New  Arts :  For  they  appearing  with  great  a- 
ddvity  in  the  beginning,  do  not  only  eftablifh  them- 
felves  j  but  alfo  by  (birring  and  inflaming  mens 
minds,  by  difgracing  the  lazinefs  of  other  Artizans , 
and  provoking  them  to  an  emulation,  they  are  wont 
to  bring  an  Universal  light  and  Beauty  on  thofe  Inven¬ 
tions  into  whole  company  they  are  brought. 

It  is  (aid  of  the  Moral  Virtues,  that  they  have  fuch  a 
mutual  dependance,  that  no  man  can  attain  to  perfe<- 
liion  in  any  one  of  them,  without  feme  degree  of 
the  other.  And  this  alfo  is  certain  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts :  The  connexion  between  them  is  fo  clofe,  that 
they  generally  ufe  to  increas  in  the  fame  meafure. 
There  is  no  Time,  nor  great  City, which  perfectly  ex¬ 
cells  in  any  one  of  them,  but  it  is  thereby  made  more 
capable  of  admitting  the  reft,  or  of  advancing  them 
higher  if  they  were  admitted  before. 

It  is  true  indeed,  the  increas  of  Tradesmen  is  an  in- 
jury  to  others,  that  are  bred  up  in  particular  Trades, 
where  there  is  no  greater  Employment  than  they  can 

mailer  :  But  there  can  never  be  an  overcharge  of 
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tracks  themfelves.  That  Country  is  (till  the  riched 
and  mod  powerful,  which  entertains  mod  Manufa* 
ttures.  The  hands  of  men  employ’d  are  true  Riches  : 
The  faving  of  thole  hands  by  inventions  of  Art ,  and 
applying  them  to  other  Works,  will  increafe  thole 
Riches .  Where  this  is  done,  there  will  never  a  dif¬ 
fident  matter  for  profit  be  wanting.*  For  if  there  be 
not  vent  for  their  produ&ions  at  home,  we  fliall  have 
it  abroad:  But  where  the  w  ays  of  Life  are  few,  the 
fountains  of  Profit  will  be  poflefs’d  by  few,*  and  fo 
all  the  reft  mud  live  in  Idlenefs  on  which  inevitably 
infues  Beggery  :  Whence  it  is  manited,  that  Poverty 
is  caus’d  by  the  fewnefs  of  trades ,  and  not  by  the 
multitude. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  overthrow  this,  to  tell  us,  that 
by  this  addition  of  Laborers  all  things  will  become 
dearer,  becaufe  more  mud  be  maintain’d  :  For  the 
high  rate  of  things  is  an  Argument  of  the  fiourifhing, 
and  the  cheapnefs  of  the  fcarcity  of  Money,  and  ill 
peopling  of  all  Countries.  The  fird  is  a  fign  of  in  a* 
ny  Inhabitants,  which  are  true  Greatnefs  :  The  fiT 
cond  is  only  a  fit  fubjecd  for  Poets  to  defcribe,  and  to 
compare  to  their  Golden  Age  :  For  where  all  things 
are  without  price  or  vain,  they  will  be  without  Arts, 
or  Empire ,  or  Strength . 

I  wall  explain  all  this  by  a  Familiar  and  Domedic 
Infiance.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  England  a 
hundred  times  more  trades  than  the  Saxons  or  the 
Danes  found  here  in  their  Invafions,*  and  withal  the 
particular  traders  live  now  more  plentifully,  and  the 
whole  Nation  is  wonderfully  dronger  than  before. 
This  alfb  may  be  leen  in  every  particular  City  :  The 
greater  it  is,  the  more  kinds  of  Artificers  it  contains  ,* 
wjiofe  neighborhood  and  number  is  fo  far  from  be- 
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ing  an  hindrance  to  each  others  gain,  that  full  the  ' 
Tradesmen  of  moft  populous  Towns  are  vvelthier  than 
thole  who  profefs  the  fame  Crafts  in  Country  Mer- 
cats. 

In  England  it  has  of  late  bin  a  univerfal  Murmur , 
that  trade  decays ;  but  the  contrary  is  evident,  from 
the  perpetual  advancement  of  the  Cujloms  :  Whence 
then  arifes  the  complaint?  From  hence,  that  traders 
have  multiplied  above  the  proportionable  increas  of 
trades :  By  this  means  all  the  old  ways  of  gain  are 
over-ftock’d,  which  would  foon  be  prevented  by  a 
conflant  addition  of  new. 

The  want  of  a  right  apprehending  this,  has  always 
made  the  English  avers  from  admitting  of  new  Inventi¬ 
ons. ,  and  Ihorter  ways  of  labor,  and  from  naturalising 
New-people Both  which  are  the  fatal  miftakes  that 
have  made  the  Hollanders  exceed  us  in  Riches  and 
Trafic  :  They  receive  all  Projells ,  and  ali  People,  and 
have  few  or  no  Poor  :  We  have  kept  them  out  and 
fupprels'd  them,  for  the  fake  of  the  Poor,  whom  we 
thereby  do  certainly  make  the  poorer. 

And  here  there  is  fuggefted  to  me  a  juft  occafion  of 
lamenting  the  ill  treatment  which  has  bin  moft  com¬ 
monly  given  to  Inventors ;  not  only  here  in  England, 
but  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Nor  do  they  only  meet 
with  rough  ufage  from  thole  that  envy  their  honour ; 
but  even  from  the  Artificers  themfelves,  for  whofe 
fakes  they  labor  while  thole  that  add  Ionic  fmall 
matter  to  things  begun,  are  ufually  inrich’d  thereby ; 
the  Difcoverers  themfelves  have  leldom  found  any 
other  entertainment  than  contempt  and  impoverilh- 
ment.  The  effedts  of  their  Indufiry  are  wont  to 
be  decry’d  while  they  live  :  The  fruits  of  their  Stu¬ 
dies  are  frequently  alienated  from  their  Children : 
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The  little  Tradefmen  confpire  againft  them,  and  in- 
deavor  to  flop  the  Springs  from  whence  they  them- 
felves  receive  nouriihment :  The  common  titles  with 
which  they  are  wont  to  be  defam’d,  are  thofe  of 
Cheats  and  Projectors.  I  cannot  deny, but  many  fuch  do 
often  mingle  themfelves  in  the  noble  Throng  of  Great 
Inquirers :  As  of  old  there  were  fome  that  imitated 
Philofophers  only  in  Beard  and  aufterity  ;  fo  I  grant 
at  this  time  there  may  falfe  Experimenters  and  Invert- 
tors  arife,  who  will  drive  to  make  themfelves  admir’d 
by  the  loud  talking  of  Mathematical  Engines ,  and 
Glajfes,  and  Tools;  and  by  founding  in  every  place 
fuch  goodly  words  as  Chymiftry,  and  Agriculture ,  and 
Mechanics.  But  though  the  folly  of  fuch  Pretenders 
cannot  be  avoided,  we  muft  not  therefore  reje&the 
fober  and  the  judicious  Obfervers.  It  is  better  fome- 
times  to  indure  vanities,  than  out  of  too  much  nice- 
nefs  to  lofe  any  real  Invention.  We  ought  to  do  with 
Philofophical  Works,  as  Minifters  of  State  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  the  wifeft  cours  to  give  incoragement 
to  all  ;  left  by  (hewing  our  felves  too  (crapulous  of 
being  impos’d  on  by  faljhoods,  we  chance  to  be  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  knowledge  of  fome  important  Truths. 

The  next  Particular  which  I  refolv’d  to  handle,  is 
the  advantage  of  Experiments  in  refpedt  of  Phyfic. 
On  this  I  intended  to  dilate  in  many  words,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  weight  of  the  SubjeCl,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  very  welfare  and  health  oi  our  lives,  and 
alfo  becaufe  it  would  afford  me  abundant  matter  for 
difeours For  certainly  it  were  eafy  to  prove,  that 
there  may  ftill  a  vaft  progrefs  be  made  in  the  Tru 
Ait  of  Medicine,  if  either  we  confider  the  imperfe¬ 
ction  of  the  Method  of  the  Ancient  Phyficians  ;  or  if 
we  obferve  the  nature  of  Difeafes,  which  alter,  and 
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multiply  upon  us  every  Age ;  or  if  we  reflect  on  the 
Cures  themfelves,  and  how  little  the  Invention  of 
new  ones  has  hitherto  bin  regarded. 

But  as  I  was  entring  on  this  Subjett,  I  perceiv’d 
that  I  might  fafely  omit  it,  feing  it  is  already  better 
perform’d  by  Mr.  Boyl,  in  his  Book  of  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  Experimental  Thilofophy.  I  will  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  Pen  from  this  matter,  which  this  Noble 
Gentleman  has  manag’d  in  the  belt  and  mold  power¬ 
ful  way,  by  ufing  not  only  the  force  of  Reafon ,  but 
the  conviction  of  particular  hftances. 

And  now  with  fo  good  an  omen  as  this  Gentlemans  §•  XXXIV. 
Example  who  has  not  difdain’d  to  adorn  the  honor  Exl’ef!- 
of  his  Family  with  the  Studies  of  Nature  ;  I  will  go  Z^tuly9' 
on  to  recommend  them  to  th t  Gentry  and  Nobility  of  yor  theQen_ 
our  Nation.  And  I  am  the  more  incorag’d  to  make  this  piemen  of  cur 
Addrefs,  becaufe  I  behold,  that  what  I  would  advife  Nation . 
is  already  in  good  meafure  accomplifh’d  ;  fb  that  I 
fliall  not  only  have  an  occafion  to  exhort  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  to  commend  them  alfo,  for  their  prefent 
zeal  towards  thefe  indeavors. 

In  this  indeed  I  have  much  reafon  to  applaud  the 
generous  Breeding  which  has  been  given  to  the  Expe¬ 
rimental  Knowledge  of  this  Age  and  Country ,  above 
the  bafe  and  contemptible  Education  of  the  Opini¬ 
ons  of  all  former  Setts :  For  now  Thilofophy  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  our  Exchange ,  our  Church ,  our  Palaces 
and  our  Court ,  has  begun  to  keep  the  bed  Company, 
to  refine  its  falhion  and  appearance,  and  to  become 
the  Employment  of  the  Rich ,  and  the  Great,  infleed 
of  being  the  SubjeCt  of  their  fcorn  :  Whereas  in  was 
of  old  lor  the  mod  part  only  the  Study  of  the  fallen, 

and  the  poor,  who  thought  it  the  graved  part  of 
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Science  to  contemn  the  ufe  of  mankind,  and  to  differ 
in  habit  and  manners  from  all  others,  whom  they 
flighted  as  madmen  and  fools.  From  this  arrogant 
fordidnefs  of  fuch  Principles ,  there  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  any  Magnificent  Works ,  but  only  ill-natur  d 
and  contentious  Dottrines.  Whatever  the  Poets  fay 
of  the  Moral  Wifidom 9  that  it  thrives  beft  in  Poverty ; 
it  is  certain  the  Natural  cannot:  for  in  fuch  mean  and 
narrow  conditions  men  perhaps  may  learn  to  defpife 
the  World,  but  never  to  know  it. 

Now  then.,  I  will  proceed  not  fo  much  to  exhort, 
as  to  confirm  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation ,  in  the 
profecution  of  this  Art ,  to  which  their  Purfes  and 
their  generous  Labors  are  moft  neceflary.  And  for 
their  incoragement  in  this  way,  I  will  briefly  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  the  Privileges  they  have  for  fuch  inqui¬ 
ries*  above  all  the  Gentry  of  our  neighbour  Nations , 
and  above  all  the  Nobility  of  former  Ages  in  this  King¬ 
dom. 

One  Principal  help  that  they  injoy,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  thefe  Studies  of  Peace,  is  the  prefent  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Interefl  of  our  Government.  The 
chief  defign  of  the  Antient  Englifh  was  the  glory  of 
fpreading  their  Victories  on  the  Continent :  But  this 
was  a  magnanimous  miftake :  For  by  their  very  Con- 
queftsy  if  they  had  maintain’d  them,  this  IJland had  bin 
ruin  d,  and  had  only  become  a  Province  to  a  greater 
Empire .  But  now  it  is  rightly  underftood,  that  the 
Englifh  Greatnefs  will  never  be  fupported  or  increafed 
in  this  Age,  by  any  other  Wars  but  thofe  at  Sea  :  and 
for  thefe  the  Service  of  the  Multitude  is  fitter  than  of 
Gentlemen.  This  we  have  beheld  practis'd  thefe 
faff  twenty  years,  wherein  our  Naval  Strength  has 
more  than  trebled  itfelf:  For  though  fome  few  Gen¬ 
tlemen 
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tlemen  have  (till  mingled  themfelves  in  thofe  gallant 
actions  ;  yet  the  grofs  of  our  Fleets  have  confided  of 
common  men  ,  and  of  Mariners ,  who  are  bred  up  in 
the  rude  toils  of  fuch  a  life* 

As  this  Olfervation  may  rais  us  to  the  greater  ad¬ 
miration  o  (Their  Valor ,  that  fuch  Magnanimity  ihovld 
be  found  am  ingft  the  meaneft  of  the  people;  fb it 
Ihould  alfo  lugged  to  our  Gentlemen ,  who  by  this 
means  are  at  liberty  from  the  employments  of  great- 
ed  danger,  that  they  ought  to  undertake  theft,  which 
will  give  them  as  great,  though  a  ftcurer  honor .  Nor 
will  it  be  a  dilgrace  to  them,  that  the  fighting  for 
their  Country  is  cad  on  men  of  lower  ranks,  if  in  the 
mean  tune  they  lhall  drive  to  inlighten  and  adorn, 
while  the  other  defend  it :  For  the  fame  is  ordain’d 
by  Nature  itfelfin  the  order  and  offices  of  her  works  : 
The  Hevenly  Bodies  appear  to  move  quietly  above, 
to  give  light,  and  to  cherifh  the  World  with  a  gentle 
influence;  while  the  Inflruments  of  War  and  offence 
are  taken  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

For  the  improvment  of  theft  Arts  of  peaceable 
Fame,  they  have  indeed  another  Privilege,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equalled  by  any  Kingdom  in  Europe  :  and 
that  is  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  being  fcatter'd 
in  the  Country.  And  in  truth,  the  ufual  cours  of  life 
of  the  Englifh  Gentlemen  is  fo  well  plac'd  between  the 
troublefome  nois  of  pompous  Magnificence,  and  the 
bafenefs  of  avaricious  Sordidnefs;  that  the  true  hap- 
pinefs  of  living  according  to  the  rules  and  pleafures 
of  uncorrupt  Nature ,  is  more  in  their  power  than 
any  others.  To  them,  in  this  way  of  life,  there  can 
nothing  offer  itfelf, which  may  not  be  turn'd  to  a  Phi - 
lofophical  Ufe.  Their  Country  Seats  being  remov’d 
from  the  Tumults  of  Cities ,  give  them  the  belt  op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity,  and  freedom  of  Obfervations.  Their  Hof- 
fitality ,  and  familiar  way  of  converfing  with  their 
Neighborhood,  will  alwaies  fupply  them  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  The  leafure  which  their  retirements  afford 
them  is  fo  great,  that  either  they  muft  Ipend  their 
thoughts  about  fuch  attempts,  or  in  more  chargeable 
and  left  innocent  divertifments.  If  they  will  confider 
the  Hevens ,  and  the  motions  of  the  Stars,  they  have 
there  a  quieter  Hemifphere,  and  a  clearer  Air  for  that 
purpofe.  If  they  will  oblerve  the  generations, breed- 
ings,  difeafes,  and  Cures  of  living  Creatures  :  their 
Stables,  their  Stalls,  their  Kennels,  their  Parks,  their 
Ponds,  will  give  them  eternal  matter  of  inquiry,  if 
they  would  fatisfy  their  minds  with  the  advancing  of 
Fruits ,  the  beautifying,  the  ripening,  the  bettering 
of  Plants;  their  Paltures, their  Orchards, theirGroves, 
their  Gardens,  their  Nurleries,will  furnilhthem  with 
perpetual  contemplations.  They  may  not  only  make 
their  bufinefs  but  their  very  fports  moll  Serviceable  to 
Experimental  Knowledge.  For  that  if  it  be  rightly  e- 
ducated,  will  Hand  in  need  of  fuch  recreations,  as 
much  as  the  Gentlemen  themlelves  :  from  their  hunt¬ 
ing,  hawking,  fifliing,and  fowling,  that  is  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  folid  profit,  as  they  delight. 

On  both  thele  accounts,  the  Englijh  Gentry  has  the 
advantage  of  thole  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  or  Ger¬ 
many  :  who  are  generally  either  fhut  up  in  Towns,  and 
dream  away  their  lives  in  the  diverfions  of  Cities :  or 

elle  are  ingag’d  to  follow  their  Princes  Wills  to  forein 
Wars. 

Nor  do  they  only  excel!  other  Nations  in  luch  op¬ 
portunities,  but  our  own  Nobility  of  all  former  Times. 
Fir fi  they  are  now  far  more  numerous,  and  fo  more 
•may  be  Ipar’d  from  the  civil  bufinefs  of  their  Coun¬ 
try. 
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try.  Befides  this, they  are  now  bred  up,  and  live  in  a 
quite  different falhion.  Thecoursof  their  Ancefiors 
lives  was  grave,  and  referv’d  :  They  convers’d  with 
few,  but  their  own  Servants  :  and  feldome  travell'd 
farther  than  their  own  Lands  .•  This  way  ferv’d  well 
enough  to  keep  up  their  State,  and  their  Port :  But  not 
to  help  their  underftandings.  For  the  formalities  of 
life  do  often  counterfeit  Wifdom ,  but  never  beget  it. 
Whereas  now  they  are  ingag’d  in  freer  rodes  of 
eation:  now  the  vaftdiftance  between  them, and  other 
orders  of  men  is  no  more  oblerv’d  .•  now  their  con* 
verfation  is  large,  and  general  :  now  the  World  is 
become  more  attive,  and  induftrious :  now  more  of 
them  have  feen  the  ufe,  and  manners  of  men,  and 
mere  apply  themfelves  to  Trafic,  and  bufinefs  than  e- 
ver. 

This  alteration  has  bin  caus’d  in  our  memorie, 
either  by  fo  many  •Families  being  advanc’d  to  the 
higheft  degrees  of  Nobility ,  for  their  excelling  in  the 
Arts  of  the  Gown  ;  or  by  their  frequent  intermarri¬ 
ages  with  Citizens :  or  by  the  travails  of  the  King,  and 
the  Royal  Family:  or  elfe  by  the  Civil  War  itfelfj, 
which  is  alwayes  wont  to  be  the  cruelleft  Tyrant ,  or 
the  beft  Reformer  :  either  utterly  to  lay  waft,  or  to 
civilize,  and  beautify,  and  ripen  xh&Arts  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  {till  we  have  reafon  to  expedt,  that  this 
change  will  proceed  farther,  for  the  better  .•  if  our 
Gentlemen  {hall  more  condefcend  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  regard  the  Philofophy  of  Nature. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fmee  the  King s  return,  has  bin 
carry ’d  on  with  great  vigour,  by  the  Foundation  of 
the  Royal  Company  :  to  which  as  to  the  Twin  Sifter  of 
the  Royal  Society,  we  have  reafon  as  we  go  along,  to 
wifli  all  Profperity.  In  both  thefe  hflitutions  begun 

together, 
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together,  our  King  has  imitated  the  two  moil  famous 
Works  of  the  wifeft  of  antient  Kings  :  who  at  the 
fame  time  fent  to  Ophir  for  Gold,  and  compos’d  a  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory,  from  the  Cedar  to  the  Shrub. 

Nor  ought  our  Gentry  to  be  avers  from  the  promo¬ 
ting  of  Trade,  out  of  any  little  jeaioufy,  that  there¬ 
by  they  fhall  debate  themleives,  and  corrupt  their 
Blood,  For  they  are  to  know,  that  Trafic,  and  Com¬ 
merce  have  given  mankind  a  higher  degree  than  any 
title  of  Nobility,  even  that  of  Civility,  and  Humanity 
itfelf.  And  at  this  time  efpecially  above  all  others 
they  have  no  reafon  to  defpife  Trade  as  below  them’ 
when  it  has  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  very  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World.  In  former  ages  indeed  this  was 
not  fo  remarkeable.  The  Seats  of  Empire,  and  Trade 
werefeldom,or  never  the  fame.  Tyre, and  Sydon,  and 
Cades,  and  Marfeiles  had  more  Trafic,  but 'lefs  com¬ 
mand  than.  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  Sparta ,  or  Macedon. 
But  now  it  is  quite  otherwile.  It  is  now  moll:  certain 
that  in  thofe  Coafls,  whither  the  greatell  Trade  fhall 
conflantly  flow,  the  greatell  Riches,  and  Power  will 
be  eftablilh’d.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  between 
the^  ancient  times,  and  our  own,  is  hard  to  be  difco- 
ver’d:  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  formerly  the  greatell 
part  of  the  World  liv  d  rudely,  on  their  own  Natural 
Productions  :  but  now  fo  many  Nations  being  Civi- 
liz  d,  and  living  splendidly  ,  there  is  a  far  greater 
confumption  of  all  forein  Commodities  ;  and  fo  the 
gain  of  Trade  is  become  great  enough  to  overbalance 
all  other  flrength  :  Whether  this  be  the  reafon,  or  no, 
it  matters  not :  But  the  oljervation  is  true.  And  this 
we  fee  is  diffidently  known  to  ail  our  Neighbors,  who 
a,e  earnefiiy  bent  upon  the  advancing  of  Commerce,  as 
the  bell  means,  not  only  to  inrich  particular  Mer¬ 
chants, but  to  enlarge  the  Empire.  *  q  jlc 
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The  next  thing  to  be  recommended  to  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  England  has  a  neer  hindered  with  the  other  : 
and  that  is  the  Philofophy  of  Nature ,  and  Arts .  For  the 
want  of  fuch  an  eafy  courfe  of  (Indies,  fo  many  of 
them  have  mifcarried  in  their  firft  years,  and  have  e- 
ver  after  abhorr  cl  all  manner  of Joher  Works .  What 
e!fe  dofignify  the  univerfal  complaints  of  thofe  who 
direct  the  Education  of  great  mens  Children  ?  Why 
do  they  find  them  fb  hard  to  be  fix’d  to  any  manner 
of  Knowledge  ?  Their  Teachers  indeed  are  wont  to 
impute  it  to  the  delicacy  of  their  breeding,  and  to 
their  Mothers  jondnefi.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
mifchief  lyes  deeper.  They  fill  their  heads  with  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  unintelligible  Notions ,  which  neither  afford 
them  pleafure  in  learning,  nor  profit  in  remembring 
them  :  they  chiefly  inftrudt  them  in  fuch  Arts,  which 
are  made  for  the  beaten  tracks  of  profeflions,  and 
not  for  Gentlemen.  Whereas  their  minds  fhould  be 
charm’d  by  the  allurements  of fweeter  and  more plau~ 
fihle  Studies  :  And  for  this  purpofe  Experiments  are 
the  fitted.  Their  ObjeCts  they  may  feel  and  behold  : 
Their  productions  are  mod  popular  :  Their  Method 
is  intelligible,  and  equal  to  their  capacities :  fo  that 
in  them  they  may  foon  become  their  own  Teachers 
Nor  are  they  to  contemn  them  for  their  plainefi, 
and  the  homely  matters ,  about  which  they  are  often 
employ'd.  If  they  (hall  think  (corn  to  foul  their  fin- , 
gers  about  them  on  this  account,  let  them  caft  their 
eies  back  on  the  Orginal  Nobility  of  all  Countries., 
And  if  that  be  true,  that  every  thing  is  prefervkf 
and  reftor’d  by  the  fame  means  which  did  beget  it  at 
firft :  they  may  then  be  taught,  that  their  prefent 
Honor  cannot  be  maintain’d  by  intemperate  pleafures , 
or  the  gawdy  (hews  of  pomp  ,*  but  by  true  Labors . 

F  f  f  and 
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and  hduftrious  Virtu  :  Let  them  refi e<5t  upon  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  made  the  name  of  Nobility  vene¬ 
rable.  And  they  fliall  find  that  amidft  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nations ,  the  difpatch  of  Armies ,  and.  node 
of  Victories,  fome  of  them  difdain’d  not  to  work  with 
a  Spade,  to  dig  the  Earthy  and  to  cultivate  with  Tri¬ 
umphing  hands,  the  Vint)  andth z  Olive.  Thefe  in¬ 
deed  were  times,  of  which  it  were  well  if  we  had 
more  footfteps,  than  in  ancient  Authors .  Then  the 
minds  of  men  were  innocent,  and  firong,  and  boun¬ 
tiful  as  the  Earth  in  which  they  labor’d.  Then  the 
vices  of  human  Nature  were  not  their  pride,  but 
their  Scorn.  Then  Virtu  was  itfelf,  neither  adulte¬ 
rated  by  the  falfe  Idols  of  Goodnefi ;  nor  puff5 d  up 
by  the  empty  forms  of  Greatnefi  :  as  fince  it  has  bin 
in  fome  Countries  of  Europe ,  which  are  arriv'd  at 
that  corruption  of  manners ,  that  perhaps  fome  fevere 
Moralifis  will  think  it  had  bin  more  needful  for  me 
to  perfwade  the  men  of  this  Age,  to  continue  Men, 
than  to  turn  Philofophers. 

But  in  this  Hiftory  I  will  forbear  all  farther  com¬ 
plaints,  which  were  acceptable  to  the  humor  of 
this  time,  even  in  our  Divine ,  and  Moral  works ,  in 
which  they  are  neceflary.  I  therefore  return  to  that 
which  I  undertook,  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  this  de- 
fign  to  all  conditions ,  and  degrees  of  our  Nobility .  If 
they  require  fuch  Studies  as  are  proportionable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  their  Titles :  they  have  here  thofe  things 
to  confider,  from  whence  even  they  themfelve  fetch 
the  diffinbhons  of  their  Gentility.  The  Minerals,  the 
Plants,  the  Stones,  the  Planets,  the  Animals,  they 
bear  in  their  Arms,  are  the  chief  Infhuwents  of He» 
raldry ,  by  which  thofe  Houfesztz  exalted  above  thofe 
of  the  vulgar.  And  it  is  a  fhame  for  them  to  boaft 
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of  the  bearing  of  thoft  Creatures  they  do  not  under- 
(land.  If  they  value  the  Antiquity  cf  Families ,  and 
long  race  of  Pedigrees:  What  can  be  more  worthy 
their  confideration,  than  all  the  divers  lineages  of 
Nature  ?  Theft  have  more  proof  of  their  antient  de¬ 
cent  than  any  of  them  can  {hew.  For  they  have  all 
continued  down  in  a  right  line,  from  Caufe  to  Effetl ; 
from  the  Creation  to  this  day.  If  they  (hall  confine 
themfelves  to  the  Country,  they  have  this  for  their 
cheap  diverfion.  If  they  return  to  the  City,  this  will 
afford  them  in  every  Shop  occafions  to  inform  their 
judgments ,  and  not  to  devour  their  Eftates.  If  they  go 
forth  to  public  fervice,  to  the  leading  of  Armies,  or 
Navies ,  they  have  this  for  their  perpetual  Counfai- 
lor,  and  very  often  for  their  preferver.  There  are 
fo  many  Natural ,  and  Mechanical  things,  to  be  accu¬ 
rate!  v  obferv’d  by  the  greateft  Captains,  as  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  different  Arms,  and  ammunitions,  the 
paffages  of  Rivers,  the  (freights  of  Mountains,  the 
cours  of  Tydes,  the  figns  of  Weather,  the  Air,  the 
Sun,  the  Wind,  and  the  like  .•  that  though  I  will  not 
determin  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  to  be  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  the  great  office  of  a  General ;  yet  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  often  prove  a  wonder¬ 
ful  affiftance  and  ornament,  to  the  cours  of  Glory 
which  he  purfues. 

All  Hiflories  are  full  of  Examples  of  the  great  ac¬ 
cidents,  which  have  happen’d  by  the  ignorance  of 
chief  Commanders  in  Natural  Motions,  and  effefts ; 
of  the(e  I  will  only  inftance  in  Three  :  The  Firfi  is 
of  Cafar  himfelf,  who  had  Conquer’d  more  Countries 
than  mod  Travailers  have  feen,  and  gain’d  more 
Battels  than  others  have  read  of  ;  yet  he  had  like  to 
have  put  a  period  to  all  his  Kittories,  by  the  want  of 
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ars  e'xadfc  skill  in  one  of  the  commoner!  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture*  This  he  himfelf  relates  in  his  fecond  padage 
into  Britain  ;  when  his  Army  was  fo  difmay’d  at  the 
ebbing  of  the  Sea  from  their  Fleet,  believing  it  to  be 
a  Stratagem  of  their  Enemies ,  that  fcarce  the  courage 
and  condud;  of  Crefar ,  could  hinder  them  from  being 
terrify ’d  to  their  own  overthrow,  which  had  bin  a 
fatal  misfortune  to  the  Britains ,  as  well  as  Romans  ; 
becaus  from  his  victorious  Arms,  wefirft  receiv’d  the 
dawn  of  Civil  Arts.  The  next  indance  of  this  kind 
is  the  mifchance  which  befell  the  Chrijlian  Army  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Holy  Wars .  Their  ftrength 
was  great  and  irrefidible,  if  they  had  only  under- 
ftood  that  which  every  Egyptian  could  have  taught 
them  the  cours,  and  the  Time  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile .  For  the  want  of  that  (lender  knowledge, 
the  braved;  men  of  all  Chriftendom ,  were  led  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  River,  and  were  forc’d  to  yield  to 
their  Enemies  conditions  without  driking  a  droke. 
This  was  oceafion’d  by  the  dupidity  of  the  Cardinal \ 
who  commanded  them  ,•  if  he  had  bin  lefs  skilful  in 
the  Scholemen ,  and  more  in  Nature ,  that  dreadful  did 
after  had  never  happen’d.  My  Third  Example  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Hiflory  :  The  Roman 
Army  was  juft  ready  to  join  Battel,  with  one  of  their 
Enemies  :  the  fign  was  given  for  their  onfet :  their 
force  was  equal  .•  a  terrible  combat  had  like  to  have 
infifd  :  when  on  the  Hidden  the  Sun  was  Eclipfd : 
of  this  the  Romans  were  warn’d  the  day  before.  But 
this  furpriz’d  the  other  with  fo  great  affright,  that 
they  were  immediately  vanquish'd.  So  that  not  the 
braved  Men ,  nor  the  greateft  Army ,  nor  the  bed  pro- 
vifions  of  War  got  the  Victory :  but  that  Party  which 
had  the  bed  Natural  Philojopher  on  its  fide* 
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To  this  addrefs  which  1  have  made  to  our  Nobility ,  §.  XXXY. 
and  Gentry ,  I  will  add  as  an  appendix  another  bene-  Expert 
fit  of  Experiments ,  which  perhaps  it  will  fcarce  be- 
come  me  to  name  amidft  fo  many  matters  of  greater  ^  beneficial 
weight;  and  that  is,  that  their  difcoveries  will  be 
very  ferviceable  to  the  Wits,mA  Writers  of  this,  and  ^ 
all  future  Ages.  But  this  I  am  provok'd  to  mention 
by  the  coniideration  of  the  prefent  Genius  of  the 
Englifih  Nation  •  wherein  the  ffudy  of  Wit,  and  humor 
of  Writing  prevails  fo  much,  that  there  are  very  few 
conditions,  or  degrees,  or  Ages  of  men  who  are  free 
from  its  infedtion.  I  will  therefore  declare  to  all  thofe 
whom  this  Spirit  has  pofiefs  d,  that  there  is  in  the 
Works  of  Nature  an  inexhauftible  Treafure  of  Fancy , 
and  Invention ,  w7hich  will  be  reveal'd  proportionally 
to  the  increas  of  their  Knowledge. 

To  this  purpofe  I  muft  premife,  that  it  is  require! 
in  the  beft,  and  moll  delightful  Wit;  that  it  be  found¬ 
ed  on  fuch  images  which  are  generally  known,  and 
are  able  to  bring  a  ftrong,  and  a  ftnfible  impreffion 
on  the  mind.  The  feveral  fubjects  from  which  it  has 
bin  rays’d  in  all  Times,  are  the  Fables ,  and  Religions 
of  the  AntientSy  the  Civil  Hiftories  of  all  Countries , 
the  Cufloms  of  Nations ,  the  Bible,  the  Sciences ,  and 
Manners  of  Men,  the  feveral  Arts  of  their  hands,  and 
the  works  of  Nature.  In  all  thefe,  w  here  there  may 
be  a  refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  there 
may  be  in  all,  there  is  a  fufficient  Foundation  for  Wit. 

This  in  all  its  kinds  has  its  increafes,  heigths,  and  de¬ 
cays,  as  well  as  all  other  human  things :  Let  us  then 
examin  what  Parts  of  it  are  already  exhaufted,  and 
what  remain  new,  and  un touch'd,  and  are  Ml  likely 
to  be  farther  advanc'd. 
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The  Wit  of  the  Fables  and  Religions  of  the  Ancient 
World  is  well-nigh  confum’d  .•  They  have  already 
ferv’d  the  Poets  long  enough;  and  it  is  now  high  time 
to  dilmifs  them ;  efipecially  feeing  they  have  this  pe¬ 
culiar  imperfettion ,  that  they  were  oniy  Fill  ions  at 
firft  :  whereas  truth  is  never  fo  well  exprels’d  or  am¬ 
plify ’d,  as  by  thole  Ornaments  which  are  Tru  and 
Real  in  themlelves. 

The  Wit  which  is  rais’d  from  Civil  Hiflories,and  the 
Cuftoms  of  Countries ,  is  folid  and  lading :  The  Simi. 
litudes  it  affords  are  fubftantial,  and  equal  to  the 
minds  of  men,  being  drawn  from  themfelves  and 
their  own  a&ions.  Of  this  the  wittieft  Nations 
have  always  made  the  greateft  ufe ;  their  writings 
being  adorn’d  with  a  Wit  that  was  free  of  their  own 
Cities,  confifting  of  Examples,  and  Apothegms ,  and 
Proverbs,  deriv’d  from  their  Anceftors.  This  I  al¬ 
lege,  becaufe  this  kind  is  fcarce  yet  begun  in  the 
Engli(h  Language  ;  though  our  own  Civil  Hifiory  a- 
bounds  as  much  as  any  other,  with  great  Examples 
and  memorable  Events,  which  may  ferve  for  the  or¬ 
nament  of  Companion. 

The  Manners,  and  Tempers,  and  Extravagances  of 
men  are  a  Handing  and  eternal  foundation  of  Wit ; 
1  his  if  it  be  gather  d  from  particular  ObJ  ervations , 
is  call  d  Humor  :  And  the  more  particular  they  are, 
dicy  are  Hill  the  pleafanter.  In  this  kind  I  may  well 
affirm  that  our  Nation  excells  all  others,  as  our  Dra^ 
matic  Poetry  may  witnels. 

The  Wit  that  may  be  borrow'd  from  the  Bible  is 
magnificent,  and  as  all  the  other  Trealures  of  Know¬ 
ledge  it  contains,  inexhauffible.  This  may  be  us’d  and 
allow' d  without  any  danger  of  prophanefs.  The  An¬ 
cient  He t hens  did  the  fame :  They  made  their  Divine 
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Ceremonies  the  chief  Subjects  of  their  Fancies  :  By 
that  means  their  Religions  had  a  more  awful  im  predi¬ 
on,  became  more  popular,  and  laded  longer  in  force 
than  elfe  they  would  have  done,  And  why  may  not 
Chrijlianity  admit  the  fame  thing,  if  it  be  practis'd 
with  fobriety  and  reverence  ?  What  irreligioo  can 
there  be  in  applying  fome  Scripture  exprefiom  to  Na¬ 
tural  things  ?  Why  are  not  the  one  rather  exalted  and 
purifi’d,  than  the  other  defil’d  by  fuch  applications  ? 
The  very  Enthujiajls  themfelves,  who  are  wont  to 
Bart  at  fuch  Wit  as  Atheifiical ,  are  more  guilty  of  its 
excedes  than  any  other  fort  of  men  :  For  whatever 
they  allege  out  of  the  Hiftoricalfrophetkal,  or  Evan¬ 
gelical  Writings ,  and  apply  it  to  themfelves,  their  E- 
nemies,  or  their  Country ,  though  they  call  it  the 
mind  oiGody  yet  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  Scripture  com * 
par  if  on  and  Similitude. 

The  Sciences  of  mens  Brains  are  none  of  the  bed 
Materials  for  this  kind  of  Wit.  Very  few  have  hap¬ 
pily  fucceeded  in  Logical ,  Metaphyficaly  Grammatical , 
nay  even  fcarce  in  Mathematical  Comparifons ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  mod  of  them  conver- 
iant  about  things  remov'd  from  the  Sends,  and  fb 
cannot  furprife  th t  fancy  with  very  obvious, or  quick, 
or  fenfible  delights. 

The  Wit  that  is  founded  on  the  Arts  of  mens  hands, 
is  mafcu line  and  durable;  It  eonfids  of  Images  that 
are  generally  obferv'd,  and  fuch  vifible  things  which 
are  familiar  to  mens  minds.  This  therefore  I  will 
reckon  as  the  fird  fort,  which  is  dill  improvable  by 
the  advancement  of  Experiments. 

And  to  this  I  will  add  the  Works  of  Nature ,  which 
are  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  fruitful  Soils  for  the 
nrow th  of  Wit.  It  is  apparent,  that  the.  deled:  of 
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the  Ant  tents  in  Natural  Knowledge  did  aifo  ftreighten 
their  Fancies:  Thofe  few  things  which  they  knew, 
they  us’d  fo  much,  and  applied  lb  often.that  they  even 
almoft  wore  them  away  by  their  thing.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  Flowers, and  Fruits,  and  Herbs, they  had  quite 
devour’d  .•  They  had  tir  d  out  the  Sun,  and  Moon, 
and  Stars  with  their  Similitudes,  more  than  they  fan¬ 
cy  them  to  be  wearied  by  their  daily  journys  round 
the  Hevens 

It  is  now  therefore  feafonabl e  for  Natural  Know¬ 
ledge  to  come  forth,  and  to  give  us  the  undemanding 
of  new  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  things,  which  may  re¬ 
lieve  their  fellow-creatures,  that  have  long  born  the 
burden  alone,  and  have  long  bin  vex’d  by  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  Poets .  This  charitable  affiftance  Expe¬ 
riments  will  foon  beftow.  The  Comparifons  which 
thefe  may  afford  will  be  intelligible  to  all,  becaufe 
they  proceed  from  things  that  enter  into  all  mens 
Senfes.  Thefe  will  make  the  mod  vigorous  imprefii- 
ons  on  mens  Fancies ,  becaufe  they  do  even  tcuch  their 
Eyes ,  and  are  neereft  to  their  Nature .  Of  thefe  the 
variety  will  be  infinite ;  for  the  particulars  are  fo,from 
whence,  they  may  be  deduc’d  .*  Thefe  may  be  always 
new  and  unfullied,feeing  there  is  fuch  a  vail;  number 
of  Natural  and  Mechanical  things ot  yet  fully  known 
or  improv’d,  and  by  confequence  not  yet  fufficiently 
apply’d. 

The  ufe  of  Experiments  to  this  purpofe  is  evident, 
by  the  wonderful  advantage  that  my  Lord  Bacon 
receiv’d  from  them.  This  excellent  Writer  was  a- 
bundantly  recompenc’d  for  his  Noble  Labors  in  that 
Pbtlofophy ,  by  a  vaft  Treafure  of  admirabie  Imagina¬ 
tions  which  it  afforded  him,  wherewith  to  exprefs 
and  adorn  his  thoughts  about  other  matters.  But  I 
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will  not  confine  this  Qbfervation  to  one  (ingle  Author, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  firft  and  mod  artificial  Ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  way  of  Wit.  I  will  venture  to  declare 
in  general  of  the  Englifh  Tongue,T\\zt  as  it  contains  a 
greater  dock  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Discoveries., 
fo  it  is  alfo  more  inrich’d  with  beautiful  Conceptions ’ 
and  inimitable  Similitudes ,  gather’d  from  the  Arts  of 
mens  hands,  and  the  l i  orks  of  Nature ,  than  ever  any 
other  Language  could  produce. 

And  now  1  hope  what  1  have  here  (aid  will  prevail 
fomthing  with  the  Wits  and  Railleurs  of  this  Age,  to 
reconcile  their  Opinions  and  Difcourfes  to  thefe  Stu¬ 
dies:  For  now  they  may  behold  that  their  Intered  is 
united  with  that  of  the  Royal  Society  ,•  and  that  if 
they  (hall  decry  the  promoting  of  Experiments,  they 
will  deprive  themfeives  of  the  molt  iertil  Subjedf  of 
Fancy :  And  indeed  it  has  bin  with  refpedt  to  thefe 
terrible  men,  that  I  have  made  this  long  digrefiion. 

I  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  have  a  great  dread 
of  their  power :  I  confefs  I  believe  that  New  Philojo- 
phy  need  not  (as  Ccefar)  fear  the  pale,  or  the  melan¬ 
choly,  as  much  as  the  humorous  and  the  merry  :  For 
they  perhaps  by  making  it  ridiculous,  becaus  it  is 
new,  and  becaus  they  themfeives  are  unwilling  to 
take  pains  about  it,  may  do  it  more  injury  than  all 
the  Arguments  of  our  levere  and  frowning  and  dog¬ 
matical  Adverjaries. 

But  to  gain  their  good  will,  I  muft  acquaint  them, 
That  the  Family  of  the  Railleurs  is  deriv’d  from  the 
fame  Original  with  the  Philofophers.  The  Founder 
of  Philojophy  is  confefs ’d  by  all  to  be  Socrates  ;  and  he 
alio  was  the  famous  Author  of  all  Irony.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  tender  in  this  matter,  wherein  the 
honor  of  their  Common  Parent  is  concern’d  :  it  be- 
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comes  them  to  remember,  that  it  is  the  faulty  and  not 
the  excellence  of  Wit,  to  defile  its  own  Neft,  and  not 
to  fpare  its  own  Friends  and  Relations,  for  the  fake 
of  a  jefl. 

The  truth  is,  The  Extremes  of  Raillery  are  more 
offenfive  than  thofe  of  Stupidity  :  It  is  a  work  of 
fuch  a  tender  and  fubtil  fpirit,  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
cently  perform’d  by  all  pretenders  to  it :  Nor  does  it 
always  agree  well  with  the  Temper  of  our  Nation  ; 
which  as  it  has  a  greater  corage  than  to  fuffer  derifion , 
fe  it  has  a  firmer  virtu  than  to  be  wholly  taken  up  a- 
bout  deriding  of  others.  Such  men  are  therefore  to 
know,  That  all  things  are  capable  of  abufefrom 
the  fame  Tcpicks  by  which  they  may  be  commended  ; 
they  are  to  confidcr,  That  Laughter  is  the  eafiefl  and 
the  flendrefi:  fruit  of  Wit;  they  are  to  underftand, 
That  it  proceeds  from  the  obfervation  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  things  ,*  but  that  there  is  a  nobler  and  more 
mafculine  pleafure,  which  is  rais’d  from  beholding 
their  Order  and  Beauty  :  From  thence  they  may  con¬ 
clude,  how  great  the  difference  is  between  them, 
and  the  real  Philofopbers :  For  w  hile  Nature  has  only 
form’d  them  to  be  pleas’d  with  its  irregularities  and 
monfiers,  it  has  given  the  other  the  delight  oi  know¬ 
ing  and  fludying  its  mod  beautiful  Works. 

In  plain  terms,  a  univerfal  abufe  of  everything* 
though  it  may  tickle  the  fancy  never  fo  much,  is  /#- 
human  madnefs  ;  as  one  of  the  Ancients  well  exprei- 
fes  it,  w?ho  calls  fuch  mirth  humanis  Bacchari  rebm. 
If  all  things  were  made  the  fubjedls  of  fuch  humour, 
all  w  orthy  defigns  wmuld  foon  be  laugh’d  out  of  the 
World,*  and  for  our  prefent fport,  our Pofterity  would 
become  barbarous.  Ail  good  Enterprifes  ought  to 
find  afiiffance  when  they  are  begun,  applaus  when 

they 
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they  fucceed,  and  even  pity  and  prais  if  they  fail. 

The  true  Raillery  fliould  be  a  defence  for  Good  and 
Virtuous  Works ,  and  fliould  only  intend  the  derifion 
of  extravagant,  and  the  difgrace  of  vile  and  diflio. 
nourable  things.This  kind  of  Wit  ought  to  have  the 
nature  of  Salt, to  which  it  is  ufaally  compar’d, -which 
preferves  and  keeps  fweet  the  good  and  the  found 
parts  of  all  Bodies,  and  only  frets,  dries  up,  and  de- 
ilroys  thofe  humors  which  putrify  and  corrupt. 

This  pleafant  but  unprofitable  fort  of  men  being  §•  xxxvin. 
thus  difmifs’d  with  this  fair  admonition  ;  It  now  fob  Experiments 
lows  in  the  laft  place, that  I  examin  the  Univerfal  In-  a^'vantage- 
tcreft  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  and  confider  what  efFed  ^ 
the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society  are  like  to  have  upon  ^Nation. 
it,  by  what  means  their  Labors  may  ferve  to  encreas 
our  advantages,  and  corred  our  imperfedions.  In 
the  entrance  of  this  Subjed  there  are  fo  many  things 
prefented  to  my  thoughts,  which  are  worthy  to  be 
declar’d  to  my  Countrymen ,  that  I  rather  think  it 
ought  to  be  largely  manag’d  by  itfelfthan  to  be  hud¬ 
dled  up  in  the  end  of  this  Treatife  .-  And  certainly 
there  is  fcarce  any  matter  that  more  deferves  to  be 
handled  by  the  bed  of  our  Englijb  Wits,  than  the  In- 
tereft  of  their  Country.  I  do  therefore  take  the  free¬ 
dom  to  recommend  it  to  their  hands;  and  to  befeech 
them  to  rais  their  thoughts  from  fighter  bufinelTes, 
from  unmanly  flatteries,  or  vanities  of  Love,  or  ufe- 
lefs  Burlefque,  to  this  grave  and  this  Noble  Argument; 
and  to  remember, that  xithemiftocles  was  in  the  right, 
when  he  prefer’d  the  making  of  a  final!  City  great, 
before  the  playing  on  a  Fiddle,  then  certainly  it  is 
the  braveft  employment  for  a  worthy  mind,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  a  great  Kingdom  greater. 
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There  are  very  many  tilings  in  the  Natural  Genius 
of  the  Englifh,  which  qualify  them  above  any  other 
for  a  Governing  Nation.  The  fcituation  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  is  moll  advantageous  for  Command  :  Its  native 
productions  ai  e  moft  ferviceable  for firength  and  Em¬ 
pire:  The  difpofition  of  the  people  is  bold  in  dangers, 
fevere  in  Difcipline, valiant  in  Arms,  virtuous  in  Life, 
relenting  to  the  afflicted,  and  merciful  in  Conquefl.  ■ 
The  unfortunat  Divifions  by  which  our  Force  has  bin 
of  late  diffracted,  are  but  of  one  or  two  Ages  growth; 
the  Vices  to  which  we  are  fubject  are  not  natural  to 
our  So//, but  imported  hither  from  foreign  Countries : 
The  Englijh  Generofity,  Fidelity,  Magnanimity, Mo- 
deffy,  Integrity, they  ow  to  themfelves ;  their  Luxu¬ 
ry,  their  Debauchery,  their  Divifions, their  Spiritual 
Schifms,  they  have  receiv’d  from  abroad. 

And  now  what  can  be  a  greater  work  than  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  thefe  matters?Here  the  Writer  might 
have  occafion  of  doing  right  to  the  honor  of  his 
Country ,  and  yet  reproving  its  faults  with  a  juflcen- 
fure :  He  might  explain  the  weakncfles  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  Kingdom  :  He  might  remove  the  one, and 
confirm  the  other  :  He  might  compare  the  Adions 
of  our  Anceftors  with  the  Manners  of  this  Time ,  and 
Shew  by  what  degrees  this  difToIution  of  goodnefi 
crept  in :  He  might  with  a  generous  and  tender  hand, 
apply  himfelf  to  the  cure  of  our  Religious  Dijlem- 
pers :  He  might  with  irrefiftible  Arguments  attempt 
to  amend  what  is  amifs,  reflore  the  good \  and  by 
the  power  of  Domeflic  Examples  reduce  us  back  to 
the  ancient  fincerity  of  dealing ,  and  innocence  of  Life , 
and  union  of  Interests. 

The  defire  of  feing  this  work  perform’d, fits  fo  much 
on  my  mind, that  I  cannot  but  once  more  reprefent  it 

to, 
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to  the  consideration  of  the  many  eloquent  and  judi¬ 
cious  Authors,  with  whom  our  Nation  is  now  more  a* 
bundantly  furniflfd  than  ever.  But  if  neither  the 
neceffity  nor  ufefulnefs  of  the  Subject,  nor  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  Native  Land,  will  prevail  with  them  to 
Set  upon  it ;  it  is  my  purpofe  to  excite  them  by  ano¬ 
ther  way,  which  will  indeed  be  hazardous  to  my  own 
reputation ,  yet  perhaps  may  take  effedh  I  will  try 
®the  fame  ftratagem  which  I  have  often  feen  unskilful 
Singers  ufe,  to  make  thofe  who  have  excellent  voices 
ihew  their  Art :  For  as  they  by  ill  finging  fome  excel¬ 
lent  Tune  are  wont  to  provoke  the  others  to  ftng, 
when  no  perfuafions  could  move  them;  fo  do  I  in¬ 
tend  at  my  firfl  leafure,  by  ill  handling  of  this  Noble 
Subjell,  to  ftir  up  men  of  greater  abilities  to  imploy 
their  skill  and  their  judgment  about  it. 

Having  thus  taken  this  task  on  my  Self,  it  will  not 
be  needful  here  to  infift  long  upon  it  before  hand  .*  I 
will  only  in  few  words  declare.  That  it  is  the  Tru 
concernment  of  England  to  fecure  itfelf  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Strangers,  both  Ecclefiaftkal  and  Temporal ; 
to  advance  its  Induflry  in  peaceful  Arts  ;  to  increas 
its  people ;  to  improve  its  own  Manufactures ;  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  forein,  of  which  our  foil  is  capable;  to 
make  life  of  the  two  Kingdoms  that  are  joyn'd  with 
it  under  the  fame  Monarch  ,  for  thofe  productions 
which  grow  not  at  home ;  to  obtain  a  union  of  mind, 
both  in  Civil  and  Spiritual  Matters ;  and  to  preferve 
the  ancient  form  of  Government . 

Of  all  thefe  I  will  only  touch  upon  thofe  parts  of 
our  Interefl  which  have  reference  to  the  defign  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  fir  ft  thing  that  ought  to  be  improv’d  in  the 
Englijh  Nation,  is  their  Induftry.  This,  it  is  tru,  has 
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oflate  years  bin  marvelloufly  advanc’d  :  as  may  be 
ihewn,  by  the  enlarging  of  Trafic ,  the  fpreading  of 
many  Fruits ,  the  plantations  of  Trees ,  and  the  great 
improvement  of  Manual  Arts.  But  it  is  eviden^lm 
it  may  Hill  admit  of  farther  warmth,  and  activity :  as 
we  may  conclude,  by  the  want  of  employment  for 
yonger  Brothers,  and  many  other  conditions  of  men ; 
and  by  the  number  of  our  poor,  whom  Idleness ,  ancL 
not  infirmities  do  impoveriib.  The  way  to  compafF 
this,  is  not  alone  by  Ads  of  Parliament ,  and  good 
Laws :  whole  force  will  foon  be  evaded  by  prefent 
Craft,  and  interpretation,  or  elfe  will  be  antiquated 
by  time.  This  perhaps  our  Country  has  found  above 
all  Others  *  If  our  Laborers  had  bin  as  diligent,  as  our 
Law  givers,  we  had  prov’d  the  mod  laborious  Nation 
under  Heven.  But  the  tru  Method  of  increafing  In  . 
duftry,  is  by  that  cours  which  the  Royal  Society  has 
begun  in  Philofophy,  by  Works,  and  endeavors,  and 
not  by  the  preicriptions  of  words,  or  Paper  Com¬ 
mands. 

There  is  nothing  whofe  promoting  is  fo  eafy  as  di¬ 
ligence,  when  it  is  once  fet  on  foot.  This  does  not 
only  propagat  works  but  workers :  Though  at  firft  it 
may  begin  on  necejfity,  yet  it  will  afterwards  proceed 
upon  pleafure  :  So  that  the  farther  it  goes,  the  fwifter 
ii  advances  oecaus  willing  works  are  fooner  perform’d 
than  thofe  to  which  we  are  compelFd.  This  I  will 
demoniirate  by  an  infiance  which  I  have  already  ai- 
Icdg  d,  and  it  is  of  the  Hollanders :  For  we  may  fetch 
examples  of  virtu  from  our  own  Countrymen,  but  of 
Indufiry  from  them.  At  firft  they  were  as  lazy  as  the 
worft  of  ours  :  their  hands  were  unus’d  to  labor  : 
their  manner  of  life  was  much  like  that  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  Britains :  their  Coafts  lay  defolat  to  the  Sea,  with¬ 
out 
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out  Baneks  or  Towns,  or  Ships,  or  harbors :  and 
when  the  Roman  Emperor  gather'd  Cockles  there, per¬ 
haps  there  was  litle  elfe  worth  gathering.  But  when 
by  the  number  of  their  people  they  were  forc'd  to 
look  abroad,  to  Trade,  to  Fifh,  to  labor  in  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  they  (bon  found  the  fweetnefs  as  well  as  the 
toy!  of  their  diligence :  their  fbcceftes  and  riches  {till 
added  new7  heat  to  their  minds ;  and  thus  they  have 
continued  improving,  till  they  have  not  only  difgrac’d 
but  terrify’d  their  Neighbors ,  by  their  Indufiry .  Nor 
will  it  fuffice  to  tell  us,  that  they  ow  this  activity  to 
the  form  of  their  Government.  That  fuppofition  may 
prefently  be  confuted  by  the  Example  of  France,  the 
mod  absolute  Monarchy  of  Chriflendome .  There  it  is 
apparent  by  the  prodigious  toyls  of  their  people, both 
upon  the  Earth, and  in  their  Shops,  that  diligence  may 
thrive  in  a  Kingdom ,  as  well  as  a  Commonwealth , 

And  if  ever  the  Englijh  will  attain  to  the  Majlery 
of  Commerce ,  not  only  in  difcours ,  but  reality  :  they 
mu  ft  begin  it  by  their  labors ,as  well  as  by  their  f words: 
they  muff  do  it  by  awakening  their  minds,  by  r ooz  ¬ 
ing  themfelves  from  this  Lethargy,  by  allion,  by  tri¬ 
als,  by  working:  Unlefs  this  be  done,  they  will  in 
vain  be  Vittorious:  At  the  end  of  their  Wars  they  will 
cool  again, and  lofeall  the  fruits  of  their  Valour .  The 
Arts  of  peace,  and  their  Improvements ,  muft  proceed 
in  equal  fteps  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  Arms  :  The 
works  of  our  Citizens,  our  Plough- men,  our  Gard¬ 
ners,  our  Wood-men,  our  Filters,  our  diggers  in 
Mines,  muft  be  equally  advanc'd  with  the  Triumphs 
of  our  Fleets :  or  elfe  their  blood  will  be  (bed  in  vain  : 
they  will  foon  return  to  the  fame  poverty,  and  want 
of  Trade,  which  they  drove  to  avoid.  For  as  Fully 
profefTes,  neminem  video  eloquent em  fattum  ejfe  villa* 
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rU :  So  I  will  affirm,  that  we  jhall  never  le  wade  In- 
dujlr tons  ly  Vidory  alone , 

The  Second  thing  to  be  corrected  in  the  Englifh 
humor ,  is  an  inclination  to  every  Novelty ,  and  vanity 
of  forein  Countries, and  a  contempt  of  the  good  things 
of  our  own.  This  fondnefs  is  the  ufual  fault  of  yong 
Travailers, but  it  has  alfo  ill  effects  on  men  of  full  Age, 
For  this  they  are  wont  to  allege  the  excufe  of  good 
Breeding.But  if  we  could  not  ftudy, or  underhand  our 
own  Country  without  the  imputation  of  ill  manners, 
good  Breeding  were  the  mod  pernicious  thing  in  the 
World*  For  there  w7as  never  yet  any  Nation  great, 
which  only  admir’d  the  Cuftoms  of  other  people, 
and  wholly  made  them  the  Pattern  of  their  imitation* 
This  wandring, and  affedted  humor  Experiments  will 
lelfen,  above  all  other  ftudies.  They  will  imploy  our 
thoughts,  about  our  Native  conveniences  :  they  will 
make  us  intend  our  minds,  on  what  is  contain’d 
within  our  own  Seas  :  and  by  confidering,  and 
handling  them  more,  will  alfo  make  them  more 
worthy  of  our  confideration. 

The  Third  imperfedion  is  on  the  other  extream, 
and  that  is  a  narrownefi  of  mind '  and  a  pufillanimous 
confining  our  thoughts  to  our  felves,  without  regard¬ 
ing  any  thing  that  is  forein,  or  believing  that  any  of 
their  Arts ,  or  Cuftoms  may  be  preferred  before  our 
own.  This  indeed  is  a  perverftels,  of  which  the  En¬ 
glifh  are  not  wholy  to  be  acquitted  :  it  being  proper 
to  Iflands, and  to  fuch  Countries  that  are  divided  from 
the  reft  of  the  World,  This  will  be  cur’d  by  the  ef- 
fedtual  Demonftrations  that  the  Society  will  give,  of 
the  benefit  of  a  univerfal  Correfpondence ,  and  Commu¬ 
nication .  And  this  according  to  their  Method,  will 
-be  done  without  falling  into  the  other  vice  of  affe¬ 
cting 
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cfting  forein  halits ,  and  manners ,  and  gejtures.  In 
theie  the  Englifb  need  not  be  beholding  to  others.* 
but  in  their  Fruits,  in  their  Manufactures,  in  their 
Engines,  in  their  works  in  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Rrafs, 
and  Iron,  we  may  follow  their  practice,  and  emulate 
their  Curiofities,  without  affectation. 

There  is  one  inftance  which  will  ffiew  how  our  re- 
fpect  to  outlandifh  things  is  to  be  regulated.  To  de¬ 
pend  on  the  French  for  every  little  fafhion  of  deaths, 
and  to  equal  their  Nobility  in  their  way  of  life,  is  nei¬ 
ther  for  our  honor,  nor  profit.  For  the  difference 
between  their  Gentry  and  ours,  and  their  Commonal¬ 
ty  and  ours  is  fo  great ;  that  the  fame  manners  will  not 
be  decent  in  us,  which  become  them  well  enough* 
But  to  learn  from  them  their  skill  in  Horfmanfhip^ and 
Arms ,  their  Building ,  their  Cultivation  of  Fruits ,  the 
Parjimony ,  and  Induflry  of  their  Tradefmen^  is  com¬ 
mendable  .*  for  in  thefe  things  we  are  defective,  and 
they  excell.  It  is  therefore  the  admiration  of  forein 
extravagances ,  and  not  the  imitation  of  their  excel¬ 
lencies  that  is  to  be  condemn’d.  If  we  will  rather  ob- 
ftinately  be  content  with  our  own  ftore,  than  borrow 
what  is  good  from  abroad  :  we  flatter  our  felves  with 
the  fame  fooliih  imaginations,  that  all  Countrys  had 
while  they  were  barbarous.  To  them  their  Acorns 9 
and  their  Cottages  were  at  firft  the  utmoft  ends  of 
their  ambition.  They  knew  no  more,  nor  afpir’d  to 
any  farther  addition:  But  as  Toon  as  a  new  light  fprung 
forth  amongft  them,  they  defpisd  themfelves  and 
their  former  condition ;  and  then  they  firft  began  to 
underftand  their  wants ,  when  they  perceiv’d  how 
they  might  be  fupplyU  As  long  as  we  find*  that 
all  parts  of  our  Country y  are  not  Ingenious, Inventive, 
and  Induftrious  alike  :  we  cannot  prsefume,  that  we 
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have  already  got  beyond  all  poffibility  cf  amend¬ 
ment  by  others  patterns.  As  long  as  we  behold  any 
City,  or  Province,  or  Family,  or  Street  of  our  Neigh- 
bors,  exceed  the  worft  of  ours,  I  will  not  fay  the  beft 
in  eafinefs  of  life,  or  pleafantnefs,  and  fmoothnefs  of 
manners  :  we  have  no  reafon  to  arrogat  too  much  to 
our  felves;  but  we  rather  lhould  conceive  it  to  be  a 
lefs  difgrace  to  tread  in  their  footfteps,  than  to  want 
their  perfections.  As  long  as  there  remains  any  room 
for  our  mod  civil  People  to  grow  more  Civil,  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  Forein  Inventions  is  not  only  pardona¬ 
ble,  but  neceffary ;  For  fuch  is  the  nature  oiCivility, 
that  as  it  increafes,  it  (till  requires  more  Arts,  though 
it  contents  itfelf  with  lets  Forms  of  living. 

The  Fourth  mifchief  by  which  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Englijh  is  fupprefs  d,is  a  want  of  union  of  Interefts,znd 
Affedions.  This  is  originally  caus’d  by  a  Natural  re- 
fervednefs,  to  which  our  Temper  is  inclin’d :  But  it 
has  bin  heighten’d  by  our  Civil  differences,  and  Reli¬ 
gious  dtftrallions.  For  the  fweetning  of  fuch  diffen- 
tions,  it  is  not  belt  at  firfl  to  meet,  and  con  vers  about 
affairs  of  ftate,  or  fpiritual  controverfies.  For  thofe 
did  firff  occafion  our  animojities,  and  the  more  they 
are  rubb’d,  the  rawer  they  will  prove.  But  the  moff 
effectual  remedy  to  be  us’d  is,  firff  to  affemble  about 
fome  calm,  and  indifferent  things,  efpecially  Experi¬ 
ments.  In  them  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  mutual'  Ex- 
afperations :  In  them  they  may  agree,  or  diffent  with¬ 
out  faction,  or  fiercenefs  .•  and  fo  from  induring  each 
others  company ,  they  may  rife  to  a  bearing  of  each 
others  opinions ;  from  thence  to  an  exchange  of  good 
Offices  ;  from  thence  to  real  Friend  [hip  ;  Till  at  laft 
by  fuch  a  Gentle,  and  eafy  Method,  our  feveral  In¬ 
ter  efts. 
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terefts  and  Setts  may  come  to  fuffer  one  another, with 
the  fame  peaceablenefs  as  men  of  different  Trades  live 
one  by  another  in  the  fame  Street. 

Nor  it  it  the  leaf!  commendation  the  Royal  Society 
deferves,  that  deiigning  a  union  of  mens  Hands  and 
Reafons,  it  has  proceeded  fo  far  in  uniting  their  Affe- 
ftions :  For  there  we  behold  an  unufual  fight  to  the 
Englifb  Nation ,  that  men  of  difagreeing  parties,  and 
ways  of  life,  have  forgotten  to  hate,  and  have  met 
in  the  unanimous  advancement  of  the  fame  Works. 

There  the  Soldier ,  the  Tradefman ,  the  Merchant ,  the 
Scholar,  the  Gentleman ,  the  Courtier ,  the  Divine ,  the 
Presbyterian ,  the  Papift ,  the  Independent ,  and  thofe  of 
Orthodox  Judgment,  have  laid  afide  their  names  of 
diftindion,  and  calmly  confpir’d  in  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  of  labors  and  defires :  A  bleffing  which  feems 
even  to  have  exceeded  that  Evangelical  Promife, 

That  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  Jhall  ly  down  together  : 

For  here  they  do  not  only  endure  each  others  pre- 
fence  without  violence  or  fear ;  but  they  work  and 
think  in  company,  and  confer  their  help  to  each  o- 
thers  Inventions. 

The  laft  part  of  the  General  Inter  eft  of  our  Nation,  §.XXXIX. 
in  which  I  will  furvey  the  influence  of  Experiments,  Experiment 
is  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Government :  And  vve  ought  tal  Know- 
to  be  very  watchful  that  they  prove  not  oflenfive  to  kdge  will 
the  Supreme  Power  :  For  feingth eKing  has  honor’d  J" 
them  with  His  Royal  Patronage,  it  is  but  juft  that  the 
Prerogatives  of  His  Crown  fhould  be  no  lofers  by  their 
increas.  It  is  indeed  a  common  accufation,  which  is 
wont  to  be  madeagainft  all  manner  of  Knowledge ,  by 
thofe  who  have  it  not, That  it  renders  men  mutinous, 
arrogant,  and  incapable  of  Superiors :  But  if  this  be 

H  h  h  »  admitted 
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admitted,  we  {hall  afpers  human  Nature  and  Govern* 
ment  with  the  greatefl:  calumny.  This  were  to  affirm* 
That  men  cannot  exercife  their  Reafon  without  being 
f attic  us  and  unruly ;  and  that  Civil  Government  will  be 
infupportable  to  all  but  ignorant  men  andfools:which 
is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  it  were  eafie  to  prove 
that  thofe  Nations  which  are  void  of  all  Arts  and 
Knowledge,  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  pay  a  right 
Obedience  to  their  Sovereigns  ;  but  that  the  fubje&i- 
on  under  which  they  live, rather  deferves  to  be  fly ’id 
the  ftupidity  and  flavery  of  Beafis,  than  a  juft  and  a 
manly  fubmiffion. 

But  to  limit  this  Queflion  to  the  particular  kind  of 
Knowledge  which  is  now  under  debate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  skill  of  Nature  ought  fo  little  to  be  fufpe&ed 
for  making  men  pervers  and  ungovernable,  that  it  is 
the  beft  pradervative  againft  difobedience.  One  of 
the  principal  Caufes  of  this  is  a  mifguided  Confcience , 
and  oppofing  the  pretended  Dictates  of  God  againft 
the  Commands  of  the  Sovereign .  This  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  {hewn,  that  thefe  labors  will  moderat  and  reform, 
by  aboliffiing  or  reftraining  the  fury  of  Enthufiafm . 
Another  is  idle  poverty,  which  drives  men  into  ful- 
lenefs,  melancholy,  difeontent,  and  at  laft  into  refi¬ 
nance  of  lawful  Authority .  To  this  Experiments  will 
afford  a  certain  cure;  they  will  take  away  all  pre¬ 
tence  of  idlenefs,  by  a  conftant  cours  of  pleafant  in- 
deavors  ;  they  will  employ  men  about  profitable 
Works,  as  well  as  delightful :  by  the  pleafure  of  their 
Difcoveries  they  will  wear  off  the  roughnefs,  and 
Iweeten  the  humorous  peevifhnefs  of  mind,  whereby 
many  are  fewr’d  into  Rebellion . 

But  the  moft  fruitful  Parent  of  Sedition  is  Pride, 
and  lofty  conceit  of  mens  own  wijdom ;  whereby 

they 
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they  prelently  imagine  themfelves  fufficient  to  dired 
and  cenfure  all  the  Actions  of  their  Governors .  And 
here  that  is  true  in  Civil  affairs ,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  out  of  my  Lord  Bacon  concerning  Divine :  A 
little  Knowledge  is  fubjedt  to  make  men  headftrong, 
infolent,  and  untradable  ;  but  a  great  deal  has  a 
quite  contrary  effedt,  inclining  them  to  be  fubmiffive 
to  their  Betters ,  and  obedient  to  the  Sovereign  Power, 
The  Science  that  is  acquir'd  by  Deputation ,  teaches 
men  to  cavil  well,  and  to  find  fault  with  accurate 
fubtilty  ,*  it  gives  them  a  fearlefs  confidence  of  their 
own  judgments  ,*  it  leads  them  from  contending  in 
fport,  to  oppofitions  in  earned  ;  it  makes  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  thing  is  to  be  handled  for, and  againft, 
in  the  State ,  as  well  as  in  the  Schools.  But  the  un» 
feign’d  and  laborious  Philofophy  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  vain  dotages  of  privat  Politicians  :  that  bends 
its  Difciples  to  regard  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
not  the  difquiet  that  by  the  moderation  it  prefcribes 
to  our  thoughts  about  Natural  Things ,  will  alfo  take 
away  all  (harpnefs  and  violence  about  Civil :  The 
Work  of  that  is  (b  v aft,  that  it  cannot  be  perform’d 
without  the  abidance  of  the  Prince :  It  will  not  there¬ 
fore  undermine  his  Authority  whofe  aid  it  implores : 
that  prefcribes  abetter  way  to  bellow  our  time,  than 
in  contending  about  little  differences,  in  which  both 
the  Conquerors  and  the  Conquer'd  have  always  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  their  fuccefs :  That  ffaews  us  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  ordering  the  very  motions  oi  fenfelefs  and 
irrational  things  ;  and  therefore  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  rule  the  redlefs  minds  of  men  .*  That  teaches  men 
humility ,  and  acquaints  them  with  their  own  errors.; 
and  fo  removes  all  overweening  haughtinefs  of  mino, 
and  fwelling  imaginations,  that  they  are  better  able 
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to  manage  Kingdoms  than  thofe  who  pofiels  them. 
This  without  queftion  is  the  chief  root  of  all  theun- 
ealinefs  of  Subjects  to  their  Princes.  The  World 
would  be  better  govern’d,  if  fo  many  did  not  prat- 
fume  that  they  are  fit  to  fuftain  the  cares  of  Govern, 
went.  Tranigrefhon  of  the  Law  is  Idolatry :  The 
reafon  of  mens  contemning  all  Jurifdiclion  and  Power , 
proceeds  from  their  Idolizing  their  own  Wit :  They 
make  their  own  Prudence  omnipotent ;  they  fuppofe 
themfelves  infallible  j  they  fet  up  their  own  Opinions, 
and  worlhip  them.  But  this  vain  Idolatry  will  inevi¬ 
tably  fall  before  Experimental  Knowledge ;  which  as 
it  is  an  enemy  to  all  manner  of  falfe  fuperflitions,  fb 
efpecially  to  that  of  mens  adoring  themfelves .  and 
their  own  Fancies. 


Se<ft.  XL,  I  have  now  at  laft  brought  my  Reader,  by  a  tedi- 
ihe  Conclu-  ous  compafs,  to  the  end  of  our  Journey :  And  here 
fion,  bemg  a  \  Jefjj-g  him  t0  |0ok  back,  and  to  make  a  refiedion 
gZZ„  if'  on  the  matters  of  which  I  have  treated.  In  the  firfl 
tim  oft  hh  Patrt  of  my  Difcours  I  have  alleg’d  the  Caufes  by 
Dejign.  which  thefe  Studies  were  fupprefs’d  in  all  former  A. 

ges ;  which  have  bin  Intereft  of  Sells ,  the  violence 
of  Deputations,  the  plaufible  Arts  of  Speech,  she  Re¬ 
ligious  Controverfies,  the  Dogmatical  Opinions,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  the  Undertakers ,  and  the  want  of  a  continu¬ 
al  race  of  Experimenters.  In  the  Second  I  have  fhew’d 
by  what  heps  the  Royal  Society  arofe,  what  it  has  pro¬ 
pos’d  to  attempt,  what  cours  it  has  taken  to  make 
its  Olfervations  univerfal  and  perpetual ;  what  afli- 
itance  has  bin  afforded  it  to  that  purpofe,  and  about 
what  particulars  it  has  bin  converfant.  In  the  Third 
I  have  try’d  to  free  it  from  the  falfe  fcandals  of  Igno - 
ranee,  and  the  prejudices  of  leveral  ways  of  life,  and 

to 
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to  prove  that  its  effe&s  will  more  immediatly  refer 
to  our  own  Country. 

My  Reader  now  beholds  an  Aflembly  fetled  of 
many  eminent  men  of  allQualities :  who  have  ingag’d 
to  beftow  their  labors,  on  a  defign  fo  publick,  and  fo 
free  from  all  fulpicion  of  mean,  or  private  Intereft. 
What  foundation  they  have  within  themfelves,  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  their  Trials,  and  Intelli¬ 
gence. ,  may  be  ghefs’d  by  their  Namier ,  which  at  this 
prefent,  amounts  very  neer  to  Two  Hundred ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  following  Catalogue, which  I  have  rang’d 
Alphabetically. 

The  Kims  Majefty  Founder,  and  (patron ... 

His  Royal  Highneis  the  Duke  of  York.. 

His  Highnefs  Prince  (Rupert. 

His  Highnefs  Ferdinand  Albert ,  Duke-  of 
; Brunfmckj  and  Lunebourgh. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl  of  Alesbury,  the 
Earl  of  Argill,  the  Lord  Jfhley,  the  Lord  Annefly, 
Mr.  Afbmole,  Sr.  Robert  Atkins,  Mr.  Aujlin,  Monf 
Auzout ,  Mr.  Awbrey. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  George  Berkeley, 
the  Lord  Brereton,  Mr.  Bagnal,  Mr.  Bains ,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Balle ,  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  Dr.  George  Bate,  Dr. 
Bathurft,  Dr.  Beal ,  Monf .Beaufort  de  Frajars, Sr.  John> 
Birkinhead,  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Boyl,  Mr.  Brook,  Dr.  Bruce, 
Monf.  Bullialdus,  Mr.  Burnet,  Sr.  Edward  By  [be. 

The  Lord  Arch  BiJbop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon ,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Carlile ,  the  Ear!  of  Craford ,  and  Lindfay, ihe  Lord 
Cavendijb,  the  Lord  Clifford, Ur.Carkefi,  Mr.  Carteret „ 

Dr*- 
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Dr.  Charleton ,  Sr.  Winftone  Churchill ,  Sr.  jfe/ta  Clayton. 
Sr.  Clifford  Clifton,  Mr.  George  Cock,  Sr.  Richard  Cor. 
bet,  Dr.  Cotton,  Dr.  Cox ,  Mr.  Thomas  Cox ,  Mr.  Daniel 

Cox ,  Mr.  Mr.  Crifpe ,  Sr.  John  Cluter. 

The  Marquef's  of Dorchefter,  the  Earl  of  Devonjhire , 
the  Earl  of  Dcr/c-r,  Monf  F/ta/  Damas,  Sr.  George 
Fnt,  Mr.  Ellife ,  Mr.  jMw  Evelyn ,  Sr.  Francis  Fane. 
Monf  /e  Febvre,  Sr.  John  Finch ,  Mr.  Henry  Ford \  Sr. 
Bernhard Gafcoigne,  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvile ,  Dr.  G/z/w! 
Mr.  William  Godolphin,  Mr.  Graunt.  * 

The  Lffrr/  Hatton,  Mr.  Haak,  Mr.  William  Ham. 
rnond,  Mr.  PFi//z*w  Harrington ,  Sr.  Harley. 

Sr.  Robert  Harley,  Mr.  Harley ,  Dr.  Hen/haw,  Monf 
Hevelius,  Mr.  Abraham  EM,  Mr.  /zW,  Dr.  Holder " 
Mr.  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Monf,  Huygens. 

Mr.  Richard  Jones,  the  Earl  o{  Linear  din  Sr. 

.  Mr.  /fz>;g,  the  Earl  of’ 

the  Lord  Bifbop  of  London,  Mr.  Lake,  Sr.  £//« 

Mr-  fames  Sr.  John  Lowther ,  Mr.  Lowther, 
Mont.  Hugnes  de  Lyonne . 

The  Earl  o{  Manchejler,  Monf  Nicolas  Mercator 

Dr.  Mw,  Dr.  Jafper  Needham,  Dr.  Needham ,  Mr! 

i  homos  Netle, Mr. William  Neile, Mr.  Nelthorp,Mr.New. 

burgh,  Sr.  Thomas  Nott ,  the  Earl  of  Peter  burgh,  Mr. 

Packer ,  Mr,  Samuel  Parker,  Sr.  Robert  P  aft  on,  Dr.  John 

learlon  Dr.  Pell, Sr  William  P  erf  all, Sr. Peter  Pett,  Mr. 

teter  Pett, Monf P et it, Sr.  William  Portman,  Mr.. Fran. 

cm  Potter,  Mr.  Povey,  Dr.  Power,  Sr.  Richard  Powle 
Mr.  Pepys.  ? 

f  V2C/  L/j°rd  Rderts  Lord  PrivJ  Seal,  the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  Mr.  Rolt,  Mr.  Rycaut,  the  Earl  oh  Sand. 

wich  the  Lord  Vifcount  Stafford,  the  Lord  Stermont 

Mr.  Schroter  Sr.  James  Shaen ,  Mr.  Skippon,  Sr.  Nichol 

as  aney.  Mi.  Henry  Slingsby,  Mr.  Smethwick,  Mr. 

Edward 
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Edward  Smith,  Dr.  George  Smith,  MonC  Sorliere,  Sr, 
Robert  Southwell ,  Mr.  Alexander  Stanhop ,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanley. 

The  Earl  of  Tweedale,  Sr.  Gilbert  Talbot ,  Sr.  John 
Talbot,  Dr.  Terne,  Mr.  Thomas  Thyn,  Dr.  Thrufton,  Sr. 
Samuel  Tuke,  Sr.  Theodore  de  Faux,  Mr.  F ermuyden, 
Monf.  I/aac  Foffitu. 

The  Lord  Bifiop  of  Winchefter,  Mr.  Waller,  Dr. 
Wallis,  Mr.  Waterhoufe,  Dr.  Whijller,  Mr.  Jofeph  Willi- 
amfon ,  Dr.  Willis ,  Mr.  Francis  l/Villughby ,  Mr.  Wind, 
Mr.  Win  thorp,  Mr.  Woodford,  Mr.  Matthew  Wren,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wren,  Sr.  Cyril  Wyche,  Sr.  Peter  Wyche,  Mr. 
Wylde,  the  Lord  Arch  Bijhop  of  York,  the  Lord  Te- 

The  prefent  Council  are  theft  that  follow, 
William  Lord  Vifcount  Brouncker  Prefident  .•  which 
Office  has  bin  annually  renew  d  to  him  by  Election, 
out  of  the  true  judgment, which  the  Society  has  made 
of  his  great  Abilities  in  ail  Natural,  and  efpecially 
Mathematical  Knowledge. 

Mr.  William  Aerskin,  Dr.  Peter  Ball,  Dr.  Timothy 
Clerk  Mr.  Daniel  Colwall ,  Dr.  Croon,  the  Lord  Bijhop 
of  Exeter  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  Mr.  Henry  Howard 
of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Plenjhaw,  Mr.  Hoskins,  Sr.  Robert 
Moray ,  Sr.  Anthony  Morgan,  Dr.  Merret,  the  Eari  ch 
Northampton,  Sr.  Paul  Neile,  Mr.  Oldenburgh  Sr.  Wtl- 
liam  Petty,  Do&ot  Pope ,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Chnjtopher 


In  this  number  perhaps  there  may  fome  be  found, 
whole  employments  will  not  give  them  leave  to  pro¬ 
mote  theft  Studies,  with  their  own  Hands.  But  it  be¬ 
ing  their  part  to  Contribute  joyn  ly  towards  we 
Charge,  and  to  pafs  judgment  on  what  others  ma.l 
try  they  will  appear  to  be  well-nigh  as  ufeiuh  ^ 
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thole  that  Labor ,  to  the  main  end  of  this  Enterprize. 

Whatever  'Revenew  they  (hall  rais,  by  this  or  any 
other  means,  they  intend  thereby  to  make  an  Efta- 
biilhment  for  their  Curators.  To  this  Office  they 
have  already  admitted  fome  of  their  Fellows ,  whom 
they  will  employ  according  to  their  Studies  and  fuffi- 
cience  :  Some  fliall  be  lent  to  travail  abroad  to  fearch 
for  Difcoveries :  fome  fhall  conftantly  remain  in  Lon. 
don ,  and  reprefent  their  Obfervations  to  the  weekly 
Affemhlies. 

The  places  of  their  Refidence  they  have  appointed 
to  be  two :  One  a  College ,  which  they  defign  to  build 
in  London ,  to  ferve  for  their  Meetings,  their  Laborato¬ 
ries,  their  Repofitory ,  their  Library ,  and  the  Lodgings 
for  their  Curators :  The  other  the  College  at  Chelfey, 
which  the  King  has  bellow'd  on  them  ;  where  they 
have  a  large  Inclofure,  tq  ferve  for  all  Experiments  of 
Cardning  and  Agriculture :  and  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  River  they  have  excellent  opportunity  of  ma¬ 
king  all  Trials  that  belong  to  the  Water. 

And  now  as  1  have  fpoken  of  a  Society  that  prefers 
Works  before  Words,  fo  it  becomes  their  Hiftory  to 
endeavor  after  real  fruits  and  ejfetts.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  conclude  by  recommending  again  this  Under - 
taking  to  the  Englijh  Nation  y  to  the  bravejl  People, 
the  mod  generous  Defign ;  to  the  moft  zealous  layers 
of  Liberty ,  the  fureft  way  to  randfome  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  from  Slavery. 

The  Privileges  that  our  Kings  Dominions  enjoy 
for  this  end,  appear  to  be  equal’d  by  no  other  Coun¬ 
try.  The  men  that  we  have  now  living  to  employ, 
are  excellently  furnilh  d  with  all  manner  of  abilities : 
Their  Method  is  already  fetled,  and  plac’d  out  of 
the  reach  of  calumny  or  contradiction. 


The 
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The  work  it  felf  indeed  is  vail,  and  almoft  incom- 
prehenfibie,  when  it  is  confidefd  in  grofs But  they 
have  made  it  feafible  and  eafie,  by  diftributing  the 
burden.  They  have  fhewn  to  the  World  this  great 
fecret,  That  Philofophy  ought  not  only  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  feleCt  company  of  refin'd  Spirits.  As  they 
defire  that  its  productions  fttould  be  vulgar,  fb  they 
alfo  declare,  that  they  may  be  promoted  by  vulgar 
hands.  They  exaCt  no  extraordinary  preparations 
of  Learning  :  to  have  found  Senfes  and  Truth,  is  with 
them  a  fufficient  Qualification.  Here  is  enough  bu- 
fnefs  for  Minds  of  all  fizes :  And  fo  boundlefs  is  the 
variety  of  thefe  Studies,  that  here  is  alfo  enough  de¬ 
light  to  recompence  the  Labors  of  them  all, from  the 
>moft  ordinary  capacities,  to  the  higheft  and  moft 
fearching  Wits. 

Here  firft  they  may  take  a  plain  view  of  all  parti¬ 
cular  things,  their  kinds,  their  order,  their  figure, 
their  place,  their  motion :  And  even  this  naked  pro* 
fpeCt  cannot  but  fill  their  thoughts  with  much  fatisfa- 
«ftion,feing  it  was  the  firft  pleafure  which  the  Scripture 
relates  GWhimf&f  to  have  taken  at  the  Creation ;  and 
that  not  only  once,  but  at  the  end  of  every  days 
work,  when  he  faw  all  that  he  had  made,  and  ap¬ 
prov’d  it  to  be  good.  From  this  they  may  proceed 
to  furvey  the  difference  of  their  Compofition,  their 
EffeCts,  the  Inftruments  of  their  Beings  and  Lives, 
the  Subtilty  and  Structure,  the  decay  and  fupply  of 
their  parts ;  wherein  how  large  is  the  fpace  of  their 
delight,  feing  the  very  lhape  of  a  Mite  and  the  fting  ot 
a  Bee  appears  fo  prodigious.  From  hence  they  may  go 
to  apply  things  together,  to  make  them  work  one 
upon  another,  to  imitate  their  productions,  to  help 

their  defects,  and  with  the  Nobleft  duty  to  affift  Ma¬ 
li  i  &  tm , 
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ture ,  our  common  mother,  in  her  Operations :  From 
hence  to  all  the  works  of  mens  hands,  the  divers  Ar¬ 
tifices  of  feveral  Ages ,  the  various  Materials,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Trades,  the  advancement  of  Manufa - 
ftures  :  In  which  laft  alone  there  is  to  be  found  fo 
great  content,  that  many  Mighty  Princes  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  prefent  Times,  amidfi  the  pleafures  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  are  no  doubt  the  higheft  in  the 
World,  have  ftriven  to  excel  in  fome  Manual  Art. 

In  this  Ipacious  field  their  Ohfervations  may  wan¬ 
der,  And  in  this  whatever  they  fliall  meet  with,  they 
may  call  their  own.  Here  they  will  not  only  injoy 
the  cold  contentment  of  Learning,  but  that  which  is 
far  greater,  of  Difcovering.  Many  things  that  have 
bin  hitherto  hidden,  will  arifeand  expofethemfelves 
to  their  view  :  Many  Methods  of  advancing  what 
we  have  already,  will  come  in  their  way :  Nay,  even 
many  of  the  loft  Rarities  of  Antiquity  will  be  hereby 
reftor’d.  Of  thefe  a  great  quantity  has  bin  over¬ 
whelm’d  in  the  ruines  of  Time :  Ard  they  will  fooner 
be  retreiv’d  by  our  laboring  anew,  in  the  material 
Subje<3s,  whence  they  firft  arofe,  than  by  our  plod^ 
ding  everlaftingly  on  the  ancient  Writings.  Their 
Inventions  may  be  fooneft  regain’d  the  fame  way  by 
which  their  Medals  and  Coins-  have  bin  found  $  of 
which  the  greateft  part  has  bin  recover’d,  not  by 
thofe  who  fought  for  them  on  purpofe  in  old  rubbifh, 
but  by  digging  up  Foundations  to  rais  new  Buildings, 
and  by  plowing  the  Ground  to  fow  new  Seed. 

This  is  the  Work  we  propofe  to  be  incorag’d, 
which  at  once  regards  the  difcovering  of  new  Secrets , 
and  the  purifying  and  repairing  all  the  profitable 
things  of  Antiquity.  The  Supply  that  is  needful  to 
finilh  it,  will  neither  impoverifh  Families,  nor  ex- 
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hauft  a  mighty  income.  So  neer  is  mankind  to  its 
happinefs,  that  fo  great  an  Attempt  may  be  plentiful¬ 
ly  indow’d  by  a  fmall  part  of  what  is  fpent  on  any 
one  fingle  Lull,  or  extravagant  Vanity  of  the  Time. 
So  moderat  is  the  Society  in  their  defires  of  affiftance, 
that  as  much  Charity  as  is  bellow’d  in  England  in  one 
year,  for  the  relief  of  particular  Poverty  and  Difea- 
fes,  were  enough  for  ever  to  fultain  a  Defign,  which 
indeavours  to  give  aid  again!!  all  the  infirmities  and 
wants  of  human  Nature. 

If  now  this  Enterprife  lhall  chance  to  tail  tor  want 
of  Patronage  and  Revenew,  the  World  will  not  only 
be  fruflrated  of  their  prefent  expectations,  but  will 
havejuft  ground  to  defpair  of  any  future  Labors ,  to¬ 
wards  the  increafe  of  the  Tragical  Philofophy.  If  our 
Poflerity  lhall  find,  that  an  Inflitution  fo  vigorously 
begun  and  fo  ftrengthen  d  by  many  fignal  advanta¬ 
ge!  could  not  fupport  itfelf:  They  will  have  reafon 
fn  all  times  to  conclude,  That  the  long  barrenefs  <x 
Knowledge  was  not  causd  by  the  corrupt  method 
which  was  taken,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  Thing  it¬ 
felf  This  will  be  the  laft  great  mdeavour  that  will 
be  made  in  this  way,  if  this  lhall  prove  ineffectual : 
and  fo  we  lhall  not  only  be  guilty  of  our  own  Igno- 
rZe  °  but  of  the  Errors  of  all  thofe  that  come  af- 

teBut  if  (  as  I  rather  believe  and  Prefage)  omNa- 
tion  mi  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity,  to  deferve 
ue  annlafue  of  Mankind,  the  force  of  this  Example 
mi  irrefiftiblv  prevalent  in  all  Countries  round 
will  be  irri'  Se  of  Chriflendom  will  foon  obtain 

f new  face  •  while  this  Halcyon  Knowledge  is  breeding, 
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vanifli  away :  the  peaceable  calmnels  of  mens  Judg. 
merits,  will  have  admirable  influence  on  their  Man. 

-  nets;  the  fincerity  of  their  Underftandirgs  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  Allions  5  their  Opinions  will  be  left  vio¬ 
lent  and  dogmatical,  but  more  certain  ,•  they  will 
only  be  Gods  one  to  another,  and  not  Wolves' ;  the 
value  of  their  Arts  will  be  efteem’d  by  the  ’great 

-  things  they  perform,  and  not  by  thole  they  fpeak  : 
While  the  old  Philofophy  could  only  at  the  belt  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  Portion  of  Nepthali,  to  give  goodly  words 
the  new  will  have  the  Bleflings  of  Jofeph  the  yonger 
and  the  belov’d  Son  ;  It  fhall  he  like  a  fruitful  Bough , 
even  a  fruitful  Bough  ly  a  Well  whofe  Branches  run  over 
the  wall :  It  (hall  have,  the  hleffings  of  heaven  above  the 

■  hleffings  of  the  deep  that  lies  under ,  the  hleffings  of  the 
breads  and  of  the  womb :  while  the  Old  could  only 
bellow  on  us  feme  barren  Terms  and  Notions,  the 
New  (hall  impart  to  us  the  ules  of  all  the  Creatures, 
and  (hall  inrich  us  with  all  the  Benefits  of  Fruit fulnefs 

f  and  Plenty . 
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